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FBEFACE. 


Thin Beview deals with the progress of educatioa ia British India during 
the five jears’ period from the 1st April 1932 to the 31st March 1937. It 
follows generally the plan of the previous Review and is mainly based on the 
provincial educational reports wluoh are the work of the following oIEcers : — 

Madras . . . . Mr. H. F. Saunders, M.A., I.E.S. 

Bombay . . . . Mr. W. Grieve, M.A., B.Sc., C.I.E., I.E.S. 

Bengal . . . . Mr. A. K. Chanda, M.A., I.E.S. 

United Provinces . . Mr. J. 0. Powell-Price, M.A., I.E.S. 

Punjab . . . . Mr. W. H. E. Armstronq, M.A., I.E.S 

Burma , . . . Mr. P. B. Quinlan, B.A., I.B.S. 

Bihar. . . . . . Mr. F. B. Blair, M.A., I.E.S. 

Central Provinces and Mr. F. E. Clark, M.A., I.E.S. 

Berar. 

Assam . . . . Mr. O. A. Small, B.A., I.E.S. 

North-West Frontier Mr. T. C. Oroill, M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S. 

Province. 

Sind.. .. .. Ehan Bahadur G. N. Nazi, B. A., M.B.E. 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 

I am much indebted to these officers whose valuable reports have been 
freely used in compiling this Review, sometimes without acknowledgment. 
My gratitude is also due to the authorities of the universities in India who 
have furnished special reports which I have used in the chapter on university 
education. I am also grateful to the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
the Director of Military Training, the Inspector General of Forests, the Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and to others who have 
supplied information on the educational aspects of the subjects dealt with 
by them. 

My indebtedness to the above and to all others who have assisted in the 
compilation of this report is much increased by the fact that it deals with a 
period prior to my taking up my duties as Educational Commissioner in India 
and I have consequently been much more dependent-than my pedecessors^ 


.. Mr. H. Dippie, M.A., C.I.E., D.S.0.^ 

I.E.S. 

. . Mr. M. S. H. Thompson, B.A., I.E.S. 


^Rev. J. C. 


Chatterjeb, M.A. 


. . Mr. Leitch Wilson, M.A. 



{^) 

on the nssistance of othoia. For the same reason 1 have confined myself al- 
most entirely to the arrangement of the matter supplied and to verbal editing 
nrhcrc required. I have made no attempt in the Report to examine critically 
any of the opinions quoted or the hopes and fears expressed. Some apology 
is perhaps needed for the appearance of the word ' vernacular ' in various con- 
nections in this survey. Although there is now general agreement that its 
use should he avoided it was in common use during the quinquennium under 
revicn-. Moreover even now no alternatives, which are both intelligible and 
concise have yot been found for such expressions ns vernacular or anglo- 
vernaculnr schools, etc. 

I cannot help feeling that the practical value of a survey of this kind 
would bo substantially enhanced if the interval of time between its publication 
and the period to which it relates could bo reduced to a minimum. The task 
of collecting and collating the facts and figures of educational development 
over so vast a field as Tndia i snot one which can bo completed in a month or 
two under any circumstance, but with full consciousness of the difficulties 
involved I trust that whoever is responsible for the next quinquennial review 
will take such steps os arc possible to expedite its issue. 

Finally I have to record with great regret that Air. Abdus Salam, Secre- 
tory of the Central Advisory Board of Education, who compiled the first draft 
.of this report with his usual conscientious care, died suddenly just after his 
portion of the work was completed. •' • 

5 > * 

. . JOHN SARGENT, 
Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 

5na>A ; 

"The 20th July 1939, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Main Featitrbs of the Quinquennium. 

(t) Financial depression. 

The ead of the quinquennium under review (1932-37) marks the close of 
■the period of the first reformed constitution introduced in the provinces in 
1921 and the beginning of an era of provineial autonomy in India. It was 
unfortunate that the introduction of the reformed constitution in 1921, when 
Indian education in the provinces was placed under the control of a Minister 
responsible to the Legislature, coincided with a period of financial stress. 

2. In spite of this the Review of 1922-27, which recorded the events of 
the early period of the reformed constitution, was able to strike an optimistic 
note in regard to the future : — 

“ The post-war oconomio distress has gradually disappeared and the consequent 
gradual financial improvement has been reflected in the accelerated rate of progress in the 
expansion of eduoation. The non-cooperation movement also, which cast a shadow over 
the closing years of the last quinquennium, had become almost a spent force by the end of 
1922, and muoh of the ground that had been lost between 1020 and 1922 was regained 
during the following year. A period, which has witnessed great political changes, some 
economic improvement and the gradual cessation of non-cooperation activities, has also 
witnessed an exceptionally large increase in the numbers of educational institutions and 
of scholars under instruction, the undertaking of many new educational ventures and the 
development and fruition of schemes initiated in the previous quinquennium^ — The 
progress of education has, on the whole, been very satisfactory and bids fair for the future. — 
The foundations of further advance under new conditions in the years to come have been 
laid." * 

3. The subsequent Review of 1927-32 did not confirm these expecta- 
tions. Instead, “ economic distress, far exceeding in magnitude and intensity 
even that experienced in the post-war years, has intervened ; expenditure has' 
been cut down in all directions ; the pace of e:q>ansion has been retarded ; . 
political life has been disturbed ; communal bitterness has been accentuated.”^ 

4. Although the situation during the quinquennium under review was not 

so gloomy as that depicted in the last Review, serious causes for anxiety still , 
remain. 

The Bengal Report for instance states that “ the most evident result of this 
financial stringency has been that the province no longer occupies the position 
it had in the education world of India before the inauguration of the Reforms.”* 


* 9lh Q. R., page 1. * 9th Q. R., page 14. * 10th Q. R.,.pagei. * Bengal, page 2. 
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The Bengal Govcmmetit'e resolution on cdueation in 1935 also observer 
that “ the result for education has been, disastrous. Wliat was bad has be- 
come worse and what was tolerable has in many instances become bad. Im- 
provements long meditated and longovcrduc had to be postponed indcnnitcly, 
and instead of even normal progress, there was at many points a visible 
retrogression.”* 

The Bombaj’ Report records that " the outstanding feature of the qnin- 
quennium under review has undoubtedly been financial stringency. In every 
year of the period a substantial cut has been made in the allotment for educa- 
tion, and this has hung like a millstone round the neck of the department 
and handicapped nil educational activity,”* 

In the same strain, the United Provinces report that economic depres- 
sion has nifccted the progrcsi of education in the province, and “consolidation 
rather than extension has been till watchword of the period under review,”® 
The Punjab Government also observe that “the c-risting financial stringency 
and economic depression have had unfavourable repercussions on the enrol- 
ment and number of schools.*’* 

5. It is, however, gratifying to find that in spite of financial stringency 
it has hecn possible in many places to maintain if not to c.xtcnd the existing 
facilities for education. In Madras, “ measures of retrenchment were so 
designed ns not to cause any curtailment of the facilities for education already 
available.”* In Bombay, "by strict economies, by sticking to essentials 
and by attempting to centralise na far as possible it has been possible not 
merely to carry on but actually to show some expansion and progress.”' 
In other provinces also, despite financial stress, some progress is recoded. 

G. It is nUo satisfactory to note that the general economic depression 
appears to be gradually docteasing and the policy of retrenchment introduced 
for economic reasons is being gr.adually relaxed in some provinces. For example, 
in Madras " the cut of 3'5pcrcent. imposed at the cud of the previous quin- 
que^um on educational grants to aided institutions and subsidies to local 
bodies was reduced to 2 per cent, in 1932-33 and was rcmoa’cd ol together 
in 1933-31. The embargo placed on the admission of now schemes for building 
and equipment grants was withdrawn in 1934-35.”* Burma also reports 
that “ at the beginning of the year 1933-30 the clouds of depressiou began 
to rise and the lasttwo years of the quinqaennium wore » period of survey with 
a view to reconstructioa and reorganization. Some temporary repairs have 
already been clTcotcd.”* These are hopeful sigos. 

(iV) Rcorgamsalion tn education. 

7. A further outcome of these ye.acs of depression has been the emergence 
of a widely spread dissatisfaction with the present system of education. There 
appears to be a eonseosus of opinion that the system is not practical enough, 
not Buificient ly in touch with the child’s environment and experience and not 

^ P®KO 2. • * Bombivy, page G. 

, if Provinces, page 1. * Punjab, page 1 (Govomraenl Beaointion), 

^dns,j)age I (GorcrnmentBesoIntion). ' Bombav. pacreG 

Maara8,pago2.>-: .. ’ * Bnnna.'pa^ U • - 
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^equatolj related to the needs of later life. Sceondary education in parti* 
oular is regarded ns too academic and os suffering from a lack of variety. Pro* 
hably at no period in India’s history has there been a livelier interest in and 
ooncem for the future of education than at the present moment. 

8. Report after report has also referred to the unfortunate tendency of 
secondary education to accentuate the drift of unsuitable pupils towards 
higher literary education ; to the wastage in primary scliools which retards 
progress towards the attainment of literacy ; to the lack of control by provin- 
eial Governments over the educational activities of local bodies ; to the absence 
of co-ordination in educational activities ; and to shortcomings in the c.vi.sting 
system. All these arc deeply rooted in the past and cannot be eradicated nt 
once. But it is satisfactory to obscr\^c that India generally is becoming alive 
to these defects and is seriously considering the question of educational re- 
construction. 

9. The Third Conference of Indian Universities, which was convened in 
Delhi in March 1934, suggested a radical readjustment of the present system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils should bo diverted at 
the completion of the secondary course either to occupations or to separate 
vocational institutions. The recent Punjab University Committee repre- 
sented that a thorough overhauling of the education given nt school is an 
essential preliminary to the improvement of tmiversity teaching. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces published an important resolution on the re- 
organization of secondary education and emphasised that “ the value of uni- 
versity education is impaired by the presence in universities of a large number 
of students who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education ; that these 
students cannot hope to obtain employment which would justify the expense 
of their education and that the onl 3 ' feasible remedy is to divert them to prac- 
tical pursuits in the pre-university stage." The Bengal Government also 
have published a comprehensive scheme of educational reconstruction. 

10. During the quinquennium, a committee popularly known ns the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distinguished chairman, was appointed to 
investigate the question of unemployment among educated young men and to 
suggest practical waj’s and means for reducing the same. Its report eon- 
tains valuable suggestions for the reorganization of education. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces have appointed another committee represen- 
tative of all interests under the same distinguished chairman to report on the 
steps necessary to bring into effect that reorganization of secondary education 
which all now recognise as essential. The Vernacular and Vocational Educa- 
tion Reorganization Committee, Burma, has made an admirable survey of 
the whole field of education in the province and has made far-reaching pro- 
posals for reconstruction. The Unemployment Committee, Bihar, has also 
made valuable recommendations about educational reorganization in its rela- 
tion to unemployment. The Central Provinces Educational Reconstruction 
and Vocational Education Committee has also explored the possibilities of 
educational reconstruction. In Assam, a provincial Conference was convened 
at Shillong to discuss the same problem. 
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11. Tho Contral Advifioiy Board of Bducntion has been revived and is 
engaged in advising the Central and Provincial Govcnimonts os to tho lines 
in irhich educational reorganization should follow. On its recommendation, 
the Government of India brought out two educational experts from England, 
Mr. A. Abbott, formerly Cliicf Inspector of Technical Schools and Mr, S, H. 
Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, to advise on the prob- 
lems of educational reorganization ond vocntionnl education, and their valuable 
report was published in 1937.(") 

12. There bos thus been a good deal of reconnaissance, and the major 
defects of the present educational system have been located. There seems to 
be general agreement that the outstanding need is to place tho whole system, 
in its present state admittedly topheavy, on a really firm and stable basis. 
This meads a determined attack on the vast problem of universal primary 
education. The first step therefore is to plan this attack in tho light of local 
conditions and tho resources available, and the second is to translate it into 
action. Tliosc who believe that India's future destinies nn]] be largely deter- 
mined by the education which is provided today for the citizens of tomorrow 
will need little persuading as to the urgent^ of this problem. 

(fit) Schoolt and pupib, 

Tho table below gives tho total number of institutions and pupils reading 
in them. 


TABLE I. 


Tefal number of ituliluU'ons (raxpmsed and unrecognised) and pupib. 



1022. 

1027. 

1032. 

1037. 

lastitations 

208,100 

240,204 

207,702 

256.700 

Jnerease . . , , 


-f-38,16B 

+11.628 

—2,083 

Papa* 

8,381,360 

11,167,400 

12,760,637 

14,140,038 

Increase . . 

j 

+2,770,140 

1 

+1,600,041 

+1,370,601 


These figures indicate that the continned financial depression has adver- 
sely afiected the, pace of expansion. In 1927, there was an increase of 38,168 ' 

institutions with on additional enrolment of 2,776,146. In 1932 the cones- 
ponding figures were 11,528 and 1,609,041. Li 1937, there was actually a 
decrease of 2,083 institutions. As, however, tho number of pupils xose by 
1,379,601, it is to be hoped that the sohools whirii have disappeared were . 
the smaller and less elBeient.o]ies. 


(<■) pago 27 elio. 
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14. Tho table below shows bow the number of institutions and their 
enrolment have fluctuated during the present quinquennium. 

TABLE II. 


Number of institutions and pupils during 1932-37. 


Year. 






Institutions. 

Pupils. 

1031-32 


, * 

• « 

• * 

• • 

267,702 

12,700.637 

1032-33 



• • 

• • 

• • 

255,347 

12,853,632 

1033-34 



•• 

• • 


250,724 

13,172,600 

1034-3S 


• • 

•• 

.. 

• • 

250,203 

13,600,800 

1035-30 

• • 


.. 

• • 

• • 

254,211 

13,810,140 

1030-37 

« • 


•• 

•• 

.. 

255,700 

1 

14,140,038 


There was a gradual increase in tho number of institutions from 102C-27 
to tho beginning of 1931-32 when an annual incronso of between two and tiurco 
thousand schools was suddenly replaced by nn actual decrease of twice that 
amount. There was a further decrease of 2,445 in the number of institutions 
in 1932-33. Since then tho number has practically remained stationary with 
slight variations in each subsequent year. 

But in spite of a reduction in tho number of institutions, thcro has been nn 
annual increase of about 3 lakhs of pupils during each of tho year since 1932-33. 
This indicates that the development of tho better schools has outpaced tho 
elimination of weaker and inclBcicnt sehools. It further points to tho 
wholesome reaction in favour of tbc policy of concentration and consolidation 
of schools which has been adopted in several provinces. 

16. Tho tables below givo tho figures of recognised and unrecognised 
educational institutions scporately. 


TABLE m. 

Total number of recognised institutions and their enrolment. 




1022.$ 

1027. 

1032. 

1037. 

Beeognised institutions 

173,311 

211, ai8 

222,804 

218,780 

Inertate 

• • 

• • 

•f37,737 

-i-11,750 

—4,015 

Papas 

• • 

7,742,226 

11,620,350 

12,122,400 

13,434,382 

Inertate 

• • 

• • 

•b2,787,026 

-{-503,110 

-1-1,311,910 
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FIG. 2. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS UNDER INSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 
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These figures show an increase of 4G3 in the number of institutions manag- 
ed by local bodies and of 841 in unnided institutions as against a decline of 
3,302 in aided institutions and of 85 in the number of institutions maintained 
by Government. 

18. The enrolment figures for all recognised institutions show that there 
has been a slnclccning in the pace of cxp.an.sion in all the provinces ns compared 
with the last quinquennium. In the Punjab, there has been an actual decrease 
of 59,915 in the number of pupils. 


TABLE MI. 


Total number of pupils in rceojnisetl imlitutions, by provinces. 


Province. 

1927. 

i 

1032. 

1 

10.77. 

Increase 

between 

1032-37. 

Inercnso 

betwren 

1027-37. 

Madras . . 


1 

1 2,410,874 

2,877,001 

3,145,191 

207,090 

704,320 

Sombay .. .. 


1,110,170 

1,.700,04S 

1,299,509 

• 

* 

Bengal . . . . 


2,280,870 

2,720,001 

3,144,112 

424,051 

851,230 

United Froviucca .. 


1,260,400 

1,457,997 

1,08.7,016 

126,018 

303,405 

Fonjab . . . . 


1,080,087 

1,200,000 

' 1,M0,G88 

1 

—69,016 

64,598 

Burma . . . . 


44.3,302 

025,013 

640,338 

21,325 

103,030 

Bihar 


1,000,490 

1,038,034 

043,403 

• 

• 

Centmi Frovinccs aud Beror 

391,023 

400,404 

481,001 

33,070 

02,441 

Assam . . 

-• 

270,433 ! 

348,300 

423,071 

74,705 

162,038 

Hbrth-Wcst Frontier Frovince 

03,070 

83,918 

01,837 

10,010 

31,701 

Sind 

• • 

* 


183,976 

• 

• 

Orissa 


• 1 

* 

314,038 

* 

• 

Centrally Administered Areas j 

1 

61,803 

110,201 

130,021 

11,330 

48,708 

British India .. 

•• 

10.029,350 



1,311,010 

2,005,032 


*In lI)20-37 and 1031-32 Sind formed part of ])omli.ay, and Oriso of Blliar, while i n 
1030-37 they were constituted into separate provinces. IIciico no comparison has been made. 

The foregoing figures do not include enrolment in unrecognised institu- 
tions. The table below gives tho total enrolment by provinces in all insti- 
tutions, recognised and unrecognised 
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TABLE Vni. 


Tolal number of pupils in all inslitulions, by provinces. 


FroTinr& 

1027. 

1 

J032. 

1 

1037. 



'Madn. .. 

2,623,199 

2.021,8S2 

3.181,871 

230,080 

053,083 

Bombay •* 

I.IG1.42S 

1,335,547 

13135,880 

* 

* 

Bengal . . 

2,313,380 

2,783,223 

3,203,800 

422,071 

S023il0 

United riot iners .. 

1,310,401 

1/)17,'JS8 

1,010,109 

131,181 

290,708 

Funjab .. 

1,182,730 

1,333,567 

1.285,082 

•— 47jSSat 

102,010 

Bnmia .. 

0t5,072 

727,100 

750,401 

j 29,038 

110,402 

Bibar .. .. .. 

1,103,401 

l,0i>l,823 

1,007,409 

• 

• 

Central ProTineca and Berar 

300,289 

4r>9,042 

490,834 

1 

100,545 

Aaaam ,. ,. .. 

288,020 

372318 

459,878 

S7.DC0 

1713!S8 

North-tVeat Frontier ProTince 

00,718 

8S.4C0 

09,890 

10,420 

29,171 

Sind .. .. .* 

• 

• 

102,807 

• 

* 

Oitaaa , , . , , . 

• 


331,038 

• 

• 

Ccntnlly Adminiatcred Atcaa 

05,270 

128,370 

141,073 

12,703 

4.7,803 

Britiah India 

11,157,400 

12,700,537 

14,140,038 

13IT9,5Q1 

2,038,542 


*ln ]02Go27 and 1931«A2 Sind formed part of Dombny* and Oria^a of BUiar, vhtlo in 1930*37 
tboj ircro constituted into sepamto provinces. Ilcnco no comparison Ims been made. 

19. It is soipiising tliat tbc Punjab, Tvliich recorded an incrc.ise of over 
lakhs of pupils during theprerious quinquenniunt, shows o decrease of about 
48,000 in tho number of pupils during tho present quinquennium. It is, 
however, noticeable that the numerical rctrofnccssion of the first tl.icc years 
of tho quinquennium, which amounted to n fall of 05,000 in the aggregate, bos 
been counteracted by a steady increase during the last two years, Tlic Punjab 
report ascribes the numerical decline to a number of causes : “ The foil in 
the enrolment of special schools, which is duo to the closure of wasteful adult 
schools, should not give any cause for pcituibation. In the primary schools 
the enrolment has decreased mainly because of the prevalence of economic 
depression in rural areas, retrenchment in local body budgets and partly due 
to the closure of mmcccssuiy schools, to efforts at consolidation and concen- 
tration, stricter vigjlnncc over regularity of attendance and genuineness of 
enrolment and to insistence on an oven and well regulated flow of class pro- 
motions. In the secondary schools the fall is accounted for by financial 
stringency and the closure or redaction of a number of unnecessary lower middle 
schools to tho primary status for lack of adequate enrolment.”^ 


> Vnnjab, page 8. 
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20. The figures showing the distribution of pupils between the several 
stages of education are of interest. 


TABLE IX. 

Pupils according to stages of instruction. 


Stage. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

between 

1027-32. 

Increase 

between 

1932-37. 

Colicziatc ataeo — 
f Arts and Science 
\ Professional . . 
nil'll stage 

Middle stage 

PriinaiSir stage 

Special institutions 
Unrecognised institutions . . 

Total 

70,428 

17.931 

277,970 

713,939 

9,120,433 

328,601 

628,146 

79,139 

18,393 

344,758 

980,514 

10,427,980 

271,094 

644,071 

05,045 

21,311 

432,038 

1,142,254 

11,405,709 

276,986 

711,656 

8,711 

441 

66,788 

266,575 

1,307,522 

—57,510 

15,925 

1 

16,806 

2,919 

87,280 

161,740 

1,037,729 

5,892 

67,585 

11,137,496 

12,706,537* 

14,146,038t 

1,609,011 

1,379,501 


•Includes .ISO pupils who wore nnclassiScd. 
tlncludes 130 pupda reading purely classics. 

There has been an all round increase in all stages of education. This may 
be regarded as satisfactory in view of the economic depression of the time. 

21. The follo\ving table illustrates the advance made by each community. 


TABLE X. 

Enrolment according to race or creed. 


Community. 

1927. 

1932, 

1037. 

Increase 

between 

1927-32. 

Increase 

between 

1932-37. 

Anglo-Indians and 

47,292 

48,801 

60,607 

1,609 

1,708 

Europeans. 

Indian Christians 

363,990 

432,452 

606,847 

68,456 

74,395 

Hindus 

7,046,745 

7,832,512 

8,820,084 

785,767 

096,672 

Muslims 

2,821,182 

3,408,768 

3,688,990 

587,696 

280,232 

Buddhists . . 

575,276 

642,306 

663,270 

67,030 

870 

20,064 

Pnrsts 

19,629 

20,309 

21,499 

1,100 

Sikhs 

164,379 

190,336 

193,736 

35,057 

3,400 

Others 

128,304 

189,339 

101,603 

61,035 

2,264 

Total (a) 

11,157,496* 



1,609,041 

1,370.50 


(a) Total taken from the all-India tables. 

•Ijsludes pupils (31 Sin 1827, 1,634 in 1932 and 4 girls in 1937) who were not olassifed 
‘ according to race or creed. 
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FROonnas or koucatios ik isdia. 


There is little variation in the figures for Anglo-Indian and European and 
Foisi coromunilics as the vast majority of their children arc already nt school. 

The Hindus and Indian Christians have made appreciable progress during 
the quinquennium. 

The rate of progress has been considerably slowed down in the case of the 
Muslims, Buddhists and Sihhs. This temporory set-back is probably due to 
iinoncinl depression. 

22. The figures shon-ing the percentage of the total population which is ' 
receiving instruction in schools and colleges provide n valuable test of progress. 
The tables below illustrate the rate of advance during the last three quinquen- 
nia. 


TABLE XI. 


Percentage of total population receiving instruction in recognised institu- 
tions, by sexes. 


— 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Fererntn^ of moles 



c-ot 

0-01 

C.00 

7.45 

PcTccnUigo of fcnulcn . . 

• • 

• • 

1.12 

1.40 

1.81) 

2 . 2 s 

Percentage of lolnl .1 

•• 

•• 

3-13 

4-20 

4.48 

4.91 


TABLE XII. 


Ptreentage of total population receiving instruction in all institutions [recognised 
and unrecognised), by sexes. 


— 

1922. 

1027. 

1032. 

1 

1937. 

Pcrccntngo of nwica 

.. 

0-49 

7-33 

7.33 

7.88 

Pcrcent^igo of fcmalca 

, • 

I'lS 

1-53 

I -so 

2.3s 

Percentage of total 

... 

3.39 

4-51 1 

4>70 

5.20 


. , percentage of male pupils to male population increased from 7-33 
m 1932 to 7-8G in 1937 and that of female pupils from 1-89 to 2 "38. Consc- 
' ■■ j', the percentage of the total number of pupils, both males and females 
'<jd from 4-70 to 5-20. . 
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The total population on 'which these percentages for 1932 and 1937 have 
been calculated is that of 1931 census. Recent calculations on the basis ^ of 
this census have shown that the percentage of children of eduoable age (».c., 
bet'ween the ages of 6 and 11 years) to the total population is approximately 
12 per cent. As stated in the United Pro'vinoes Report, “ at the most only 
15 per cent, of the population will under the most favourable conditions be 
attending schools of all grades.” ^ In the whole of British India 'the 
percentage of pupils attending all types of schools to the total population 
is 5 - 2 only. There is thus much leeway to be made up. 

The pro'vinoial figures shoiring the percentage of population recei'ving 
instruction in (o) recognised institutionB and [b) in all institutions, unrecog- 
nised as well as recognised, are given in the tables below. 


TABLE Xin. 

Perceniage of total population receiving instruction in recognised institutions, by 

provinces. 


Province. 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras 

• • 


4-1 

B-77 

6-16 

7-1 

Bombay , . . . 

.. 

.. 

4-6 

S'77 

£-05 

7-25 

Bengal , . 

e. 

.. 

38 

4-80 

6'43 

6-27 

Uaitod Prorinces . • 

.. 




3-01 

3-27 

Punjab , . , . 





6-09 

4-83 

Burma 

.. 

• • 

2-6 

3-3S 

3.68 

3-72 

Bihar .. .. , 

.. 

.. 


3-13 

3-68 

2-91 

Central Prorinces and Berar 



2-4 

2-81 

2.80 

3-12 

Assam .. 



2-7 

3-66 

4-04 

4-9 

North-West Frontier Province 


• • 

2-2 

2-80 

3-46 

3-9 

Sind 




* 

* 

4-7 

Orissa . . * . , 

. • 

.. 

* 

* 

* 

3-9 

Otwrg . . 

• » 


6-2 

5-40 

6-2 

7-07 

jOolhi . . 


.. 

3-1 

6‘00 

6-7 

7-6 

Ajmor-Herwara 

.. 

.. 

21 

2.60 

3-8 

4-4 

Baluchistan 



1-0 

1-30 

1-6 

1-2 

Bangalore 

.. 

. . 

10-2 

11-30 

12-3 

13-7 

Other Administered Areas 

-- 

• • 

... 

7-30 

9.3 

12-1 

British India 

.. 

3-1 1 

4-3 

4-6 ' 

4-9 


* Sind was included in Bombay, and Orissa in BibaT^upto the 3Lsl March 1830. 
^ XJ. P,, ^ago 8. 
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rnooKKfis or kdpcatiox ik india. 


TAHLE XIV. 

PcTcmlagc of total jiopiifalion recoivtng iti’tnirlion in all institutions {recognised 
and unreeognhol), bg jnevinees. 


I'miiw. I IW*. 1027 . I 19 . 12 . 1917 . 

i I ! 


4. 



1-3 

5-90 

rj-2.'. 

7-2 

Horn! ly *. 



I'i'O 


j S-ll 

7-4<! 

•* •• •• 



I't) 

C*f»J 


C-39 

Viiitt 1 1’ftnincM .. 



2-3 

2-07 

1 3-13 

3-4 

Tiitijati .4 


• 4 


fi-7I 

.'>•01 


llurnn .. .. 4. 



■i-.i 


' .i-oo 

r>-io 

DiYinr «. .« •• 



2-1 



3-11 

C'liirnl IVociiicfi and Ilcnr 



2-1 

2-l-i*. 

2-00 

«Y,no 

A<-im .. 



2-K 

3-70 

<•32 

.'.•3 

IVtntlrr 


.. 

2-.1 

3-KI 

3-m 

4-1 

^tr<l 4. 




• 

• 

fi-0 

Ofl'*% 4. ,4 4, 



• 

• 

• 

4-1 

CoerK . , . . 



r.-s 

fee 

O'l 

7'4S 

IMhi 



<•0 

C-S 

7-0 

fi'l 

AJm(rM<mara .. 



3'1 

.’(•.I 

4-3 

A-OI 

4, 4 4 



1-7 

2-1 

A.n 

l-G 

iJtn^ ilttrr ,, ,, 



l()-4 

12-0 

12 •« 

14-0 

Othtr Admlnhknil Arena 




S-0 

lO-O 

12-5 

Dnlifth IntlU 

- 

3.4 

4.B 

4-7 

5-2 


• SinU WM inilti-lfti in Ilo-nloy. luvl OrbM in llilnr, upio thp 31>t March 1930, 


(iV) Educational rrpcnditurr 

2S. In the Inst Koview it was cbserv-wl Hint the quinquennium of 1927-32 
hnd hoen n period of prent finnncinl slrnin ; low jiricc.s Imd even more unfor- 
tunnto effects limn the high pticc.s of 10 yenrs ogo; pnrcnt.s, e.specially those 
hclonpinp to the ngriculturnl clns.<!e.s, found it more nnd more difficult to sup- 
port the educnlion of their childtcn ; nnd provincial Governments, with their 
depleted revenues, hnd to contract seriously the funds nvnilnble for education. 
These factors were still operative during the quinquennium underreview, nnd 
the flgurcs helow show the extent to which linnncinl dcpraision has affected 1 
educational expenditure. 









FiG. a 


t 

FEFICENTAGES of pupils to POPULATION! 
(PECOGN/SED INSTITUTION^. 
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TABLE XV. 

Total expenditure on education, by sources. 




Expenditure from 



Year. 

Government 

Funds. 

Board 

Funds. 

1 

Fees. 

Other 

BOUICCS. 

Total 

expenditure. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1921-22 . . 

9,02,30,028 

2,47,31,160 


3,07,83,143 

18,37,62,969 

1920-27 . . 

11,93,32,854 

3,65,91,114 

5,21,27,191 

3,77,96,413 

24,68,47,572 

1931-32 .. 

12,46,00,481 

4,38,18,535 

6,22,69,634 

4,11,68,072 

27,18,56,022 

1936-37 . . 

12,36,35,207 

4,34,49,675 1 

7,10,65,693 

4,24,28,890 

28,05,69,374 

Increase bet- 
ween 1922- 
27. 

Iccrcoso bet- 
sreen 1927- 
32. 

2,91,02,826 

1,18,69,664 

1,41,18,543 

70,13,270 

6,20,94,603 

62,67,627 

72,27,421 

1,01,42,343 

33,71,059 

2,60,09,050 

Increase or 
decrease 
between 
1932.37. 

—9,65,274 

—3,68,980 

87,86,169 

12,60,827 

87,12,752 


Wliilo the total educational expenditure increased by Es. 6-2 crores durmg 
the quinquennium of 1922-27 and by Rs. 2-G crores in the quinquennium of 
1927-32, it has shown an increase of a little over Rs. 87 lalchs only during the 
quinquennium under review. In the contributions made by Government and 
local bodies, there is an actual decrease of Rs. 9,65,274 and Rs. 3,68,960 res- 
pectively. Although there has been an increase in the amounts collected 
from fees and ‘ other sources ’, this increase compares unfavourably with that 
of the last quinquennium. 

24. The annual expenditure figures, however, show that since 1932-33- 
financial support is steadily growing again. 


TABLE XVI. 


Total expenditure on education, annually. 


Year. 

Expenditure bom 

Total 

expenditure. 

Government 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

1932-33 

1933.34 

1034- 35 

1035- 36 

1936-37 

Bs. 

11,35,60,258 

11,47,02,160 

11,58,73,080 

11,84,38,873 

12,36,35,207 

Bs. 

4,07,05,961 

4,19,34,311 

4,16,01,998 

4,38,60,162 

4,34,49,675 

Bs. 

6,29,60,172 

6,47,89,282 

6,63,72,986 

6,89,05,189 

7,10,65,693 

Bs. 

4,06,69,477 

4,03,39,443 

4,13,73,357 

4,20,35,476 

4,24,28,899 

Es. 

25,78,75,868 

26,17,65,186- 

20,52,11,420 

27,32,39,689 

28,05,69,374 
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23. Till* tabic below illiHtratoi the position regarding ediicntional ex- 
penditure in the provinces. 


table XVII. 


Total fdtieational erpenitture, htj provinces. 


iVovineo* 

1027, 

1032. 

1037. 

Incrci<o 

between 

1037.32, 

Incrc^ao 

Lctiieen 

J93J.37. 


Rs. 

Ks 

Ra. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Urndru . , , . 

4.82,72. «» 

8.07,til,S'I 

6,40.0 l.fi'W 

1,14,89.419 

—20.00,001 

Dombay •• •• 

3.82.r.l«‘t0 

1,00.10,510 

3,70.01,810 

17,77.203 


I)en!;al 

.•».n7,7fi.0i>s 


1.51.03,410 


32,21,103 

11,10,157 

"VJmled I’fosinccs 

3 37,7a.lfl'l 

3.80.21,112 

1,01,57,209 

61,11,010 

I’linjab . . 

2.S7.fl'i.7«S 

.0,04,31.1 n 

3.10 19.212 

1.01.11.010 

20,01,330 

11,27.000 

Itiirms 


2.1I.I1.0S1 

17.27,231 


Diiisr , , , 

1,77 I2.0'.a 

1.73 01.801 

1,07.00,821 

— .3.W.211 


•Centril I’roianfca nn 1 

1,13,01,011 

1.01.7O.7C0 

1,11.71,100 

— O.bl.17.1 

7,01,010 

llmr. 




Assam , . , 

4t,Sl,ICO 

53,10.231 

57, '13,131 

0,20,131 

0,15,077 

7,27,810 

4.61,237 

Nardi Weal Frontiar 

20,70.781 

27.21,8U2 

31,70,009 

I’raameo 






8in'l 

• 

• 

01,07,001 

• 

• 

Orisaa 

• 

• 

40,01,019 

0 


CoorR 

2,2l.')-i3 

17,01,nM 

S 61.002 


20,011 

21,819 

l)cH« 

21, 'll 07.1 

2<»,n,soo 

7,20,120 

4,07,131 

Ajmer-ltcnrata 


8 30,300 

0.22,141 

2,00,101 

82,741 

Ilsluchntin «• • 


5.1S OOS 

1.13,007 

33.812 

—00,071 

SsitRatara , , 

8,30.WI 


0,Ol,.’>01 

1,70.133 

—12,354 

Other Administered 

Areas 

11,07.130 

13,10,411 

13,27,033 

1,79,300 

—18,300 

DriU^h India . . 

21.88,17.672 j 27.18,50,022 

23,01,00,374 

2.00,09.050 

87,12.752 


• In 1920 27 ftnd 1^31-12 Sind f«>rm"d piH of Pom nnl OrtS'v'% of Diliir, wliilo m 
1930*37 wero co'Hl»lut''J Ile'ico no comp in<on lin mwlo. 


Sladras, wlncli showed an incrc.»sJ of Its. 112 lakhs in expenditure in 1927 
■and o? Us n.j Lklia m 1912, records a reduction of about Us 21 lakhs during 
the quinquennium uiid(.r review, 

B'lrmi ■rtliioh recorJc 1 an incrcisj of Rs. 171 in espenditure in 

1932 has aUo hufferod .a reduction of over R*-. -lol lakhs. 

InBalucliistanand soiu"’of the fimiller nre,as also, there has been, a reduc- 
tion m educational exponihture. 

It IS pr.itifying to note that the Central Provinces, uhich suffered a reduc- 
tion of about Rs 10 1 ikhs during the last quinouciiniuiu, now records on 
Inoreaso of about Rs, 8 IniJis, 

_ All other proa-inccs record incre3‘’ed expenditure although the rate of 
ancrcase has been slowed down except in Bengal and Assam where expenditure 
was iiicTcascd by an amount exceeding that m the previous quinquennium. 
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26. The table below indicates that while some provincial QovcmmentB 
•especially the larger ones, have been compelled by financial depression to reduce 
their contributions for education, others have been able to increase their 
support. The Government of Burma have reduced their contribution by the 
large amount of Rs. 38| laths, while the Government of Bihar have increased 
theirs by about Bs. 20\ lakhs. 

It is relevant to mention here that in Burma the total expenditure and the 
■expenditure from provincial funds in 1931-32 included a sum of Rs. 18,00,000 
spent on university buildings. The decrease in expenditure in 1936-37 is 
partially accounted for by this factor. 

The large increase of about Rs. 20i lakhs in Bihar is due in some measure 
to the grants given by Government for repairs or reconstruction of educa- 
tional buildings damaged or destroyed by the earthquake of 1934, and partly 
to the gradual diminution of economic depression. 


TABLE XVIII. 


Government expenditure, hy provinces. 


Province. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase • 4 
or 

deercABo (— ) 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Uadras 



2,65,71,716 

2,40.55,376 

—0,16,340 

Bombay 



1,90,01,654 

1,66,61,740 

• 

Bengal . . . . 



1,44,60,039 

1,41.12,417 

—3,37,622 

United Provinces 



2,17,97,033 

2,12,18,' 80 

—5,78,014 

Pod jab 



1,64,92,681 

1,63.<I4,465 

—1,48,226 

Burma 



94,26,830 

65,61,652 

—38,76,187 

Bihar 



66,07,823 

84,48.170 

* 

Central Provinces and Beror . . 



47,62,227 

48,16,628 

-1-64,401 

Assam 



28,82,600 

31,20,167 

-1-2,43,651 

North-West Frontier Ptovmoo , . 



18,64,011 

20,93.742 

—2,31.731 

Sind 




27.02,068 

* 

Orissa 




18,04,088 

* 

Cooig 



1,44,740 

1,70,486 

25,746 

Delhi 



11,67,081 

11,28,120 

—28,001 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 



4,0D>805 

4,26,846 

-t- 17,041 

Baluchistan . . 



3,00,944 

3,07,569 

-h025 

Bangalore . . 



3,96,546 

3,43,680 

—51,860 

Other Administered Areas 



3,76,349 

4,40,410 

-4-64,061 


* In 1031-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar, while in 1936-37 they 
were constituted into separate provinces. Hence no comparison has been made 


27. The following table, which gives the percentage of Government 
expenditure to the total budget expenditure does not disclose much variation 
between provinces though it may be noted that the percentages of Government 
expenditure on education in Burma, Sind and Baluchistan are much lower than 
in other provinces. 
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FBOOBESS 07 EDUCATIOir IN INDIA. 


TABLE XIX. 


Total provincial expenditure and expenditure on education from dovcnami 
funds, 1936-37. 


FtOTinco. 

(1) 

Total 

prorincial 

ezpcndituro, 

(2) 

Bxpenditara 

on 

education 

from 

CoTcmmcnt 

funda. 

(3) 

Peicalag) 

or 

(3)10(5). 

(<) 




Ba. 

Be. 


Madras 

•• 


16,77,37,315 

2,49.66,375 

15-8 

» 

Bombay .. .. •• 

•• 


11,00,47,220 

1,65,61,740 

13-0 

Bengal .. .« 

•• 


11,74,16,432 

1,41,12,417 

12-0 

United ProTinces . . • « 

•• 


12,20,23,627 

2,06,18,080 

16*S 

Punjab .. .« 

•• 


10,83,65,200 

1,63,44,456 

15-1 

Burma .. 

•• 


0,31,32,653 

66,61,652 

6.0 

Bihar 

•• 


4,76,02,660 

84,48,170 

17.T 

Central RnTincca and Betor . . 

•• 


4,81,25,118 

48,16,628 

10-0 

Assam 



2,02,16,422 

31,26,167 

lO-X 

Korth'TVcot Frontier PrOTinco . 



1,70,81,908 

20,05,742 

ll-T 

Sind 

.. 


3,60,04,174 

27,02,068 

7*5 

Orissa , . 



1,65,66,410 

18,944)88 

12-2 

Coorg 



16,05,818 

1,70,486 

11 •» 

Delhi 



50,78,693 

11,28,120 

10*9 

Ajmer*Merwara . , 

.. 


11,25,800 

4,26,846 

37.9 

Balnohistan . . 

.. 


00,65,983 

3,07,660 

3-1 

Bangaton .. 

•• 

•• 

13,38,132 

3,43,686 

25.7 








FIG. 5. 

PUBLIC EXPEmWRC ON EDUCATION. 
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28. The tables below, which show the average aanual cost per pupil, 
disclose striking variations between provinces. 

/ 


TABLE XX. 

Total avsraga anntuil cost per pupil in institutions for boys and girls, 

1936-37. 



Total cost per pupil in 


ProTinco. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

High 

Schools. 

English V 

middle 

schools. 

^cmnciilnr 

middio 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

All insti- 
tutions. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Uadros • • 

214-81 


42-85 

. 

8-20 

17-38 

Bomba; 

22S-9I) 

70-70 

41-03 

-- 

16-65 

28-03 

Beng&l « « • • 

140-38 

40-64 

17-05 

14-31 

3-40 

14-47 

TTmtod Provinces 

•307-77 

t09-81 

60-82 

20-04 

7-43 

25-48 

Fonjab 

2M-14 

46-27 

30-21 

10-10 

10-78 

28-03 

Burma 

474-71 


81-80 

18-40 

7-08 

30-30 

Bihar 

290-43 

44-60 


14-76 

0-47 

17-80 

Central Provinces and 
Beror. 

243-37 

120-46 

42-00 

12-01 

11-03 

23-08 

Afisam •« 

211 -SO 

41-70 

17-80 

8-81 

4-66 

13-60 

North-West Frontier 
Frovinco. 

305-27 

40-60 

29-40 

18-89 

13-10 

33-49 

Sind 

243-69 

73-60 

40-67 

-- 

20-00 

33-62 

Orissa 

402-08 

mm 

26-18 

16-20 

6-70 

12-02 

Coorg 

-• 

60-11 

-- 

-- 

12-40 

33-00 

Bdlu 

210-03 



29-00 

21-03 

60-71 

Ajxxier*Mcrwanh s 

208-01 

76-72 

47-07 

44-00 

14-46 

37-34 

Bolnohiston 

•• 

43-07 

38-01 

-- 

44-10 

08-17 

Bangalore . . 

167-48 

81-07 

36-32 

17-20 

10-60 

61-32 

Other Administorcc 
Areas. 

1,800-23 

64-70 

41-20 

•• 

10-00 

00-63 


* Includes the cost in IntormodJnto colleges, 
t Ezdudes tbs cost in Intermodintc colleges. 
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TABLE XXL 


Average annual cost jter pupil to Govervmont in institutions for logs and girlSf 

1936-37. 


Cost per pupH to Gorcrnmcnt in 


Province. 


Arts 

Colleges. 

High 

Schools. 

Bngltah 

midcllo 

Schools. 

Vernacular 

middle 

Schools. 

Primniy 

Schools. 

An msti* 
tutions. 



Bs. 

lU 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ita. 

hfndras 


70-02 

12-16 

14-03 


4-55 

7-93 

Bombay 


4S-00 

16-30 

8-07 

, , 

8-57 

11-97 

Bennnl 


49-77 

7-20 

1-79 

1-87 

1-08 

4-46 

United Province. 


188-00 

37-16 

17-64 

11-16 

4-74 

13-40 

Punjab 


G2-89 

16-01 

9-37 

11-00 

6-26 

14-32 

Burma 


326-87 

24-00 

33-49 

1-07 

0-62 

10-16 

Sihar 


205-47 

13-02 

1-24 

0-62 

0-05 

6-95 

Central Provineca and 

142-05 

48-70 

10-46 

4-33 

4-00 

9-06- 

BcniT. 








Auam 


127-07 

22-70 

4-63 

2-03 

2-80 

7-39 

Korth-West Frontier 

210-60 

24-60 

16-68 

10-48 

8-66 

22-10 

Province. 








Sind •• 


22-08 

10-70 

6-09 


11-02 

14-69 

Onssa «. 


202-06 

21-18 

6-48 

8-37 

2-04 

6-02 

Coorc .. 


• , 

42-87 

• » 

, , 

7-14 

14-77 

Delhi . . 


42-31 

20-11 

10-47 

16-00 

7-16 

23-70 

Ajmer-Henrani 


180-32 

30-02 

19-72 

28-62 

6-03 

17-29 

Balnchistim 


, , 

26-65 

17-06 


38-60 

46-70- 

Bancaloxo •• 


44-12 

21-94 

13-67 

6-00 

8-11 

18-77 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

460-23 

16-87 

16-26 

•• 

9-34 

16-03: 


TABLE XXn. 


Total average annual cost per pupil in institutions for boys, 1936-37. 


FroTia«e. 


Mfrdma 
Bombay • . 
Bengal 

TJnited Pror i nceB 
Pnnjsb 
Burma 
Bihar «. 


Central FrorisceB and 
Berar. 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 
ProTince. 


Orissa 


Aj mer-Merwara . . 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore . . 

Other Administered 
_ Areas, 


Cook 

Belbi 


Total cnat per pupil in 

ABhuti- 

tUtiODB. 

Art. 

OoUeges. 

High 

School.. 

EngUah 

middle 

Schools. 

Vcmacnlar 

middle, 

Sdiools.' 

Fdmaxy 

‘Scbools. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

220-63 

47-68 

40-20 


7-89 

13-06 

226-00 

67-00 

37-95 


15-00 

24-00 

138-40 

38-10 

10-70 

13-60 

3-60 

12-10 

♦386-83 

teo-89 

48-35 

21-00 

7-31 

17-60 

1P9-43 

42-76 

29-20 

16-00 

10-85 

23-35 

474-71 

63-30 

89-93 

18-00 

7-69 

20-66- 

290-43 

42-88 

18-25 

14-10 

6-36 

13-09 

240-63 

118-72 

41-87 

12-70 

10-63 

18-32 

212-18 

40-28 

17-13 

8-70 

4-53 

9-83 

414-54 

46-23 

32-46 

. 10-10 

13-13 

27-80- 

244-00 

72-00 

47-63 


19-66 

29*00 

397-67 

64-68 

25-01 

13-20 

6-63 

10*33 

• . 

69-48 

, , 

. . 

11-85 

17-81 

216-77 

64-67 

24-48 

22-30 

18-88 


268*04 

167-47 

70-13 

60-66 

87-30 

39-02 

39-00 

30-10 

35-90 

14-40 

12-46 

44-70 

32-43 

60-02- 

lp8G6-23 

56-11 

36-16 

•• 

18-28 

39-06 

68-86 


* Includes the cost In Intermediate colleges, 
t Bzdudea the cost in Intermediate crdleges. 
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TABLE XXIII. 


Averaqe annual cost per pupil to Government in institutions for boys, 

1936-37. 


Province. 

Cost per pupil to QoTommotit in 

All 

institu- 

tions. 

Bj 

High 

Schools. 

English 

middle 

Schools. 

Vernacular 

middle 

Schools. 

Pri- 

mary 

Schools. 


• Bs. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Kb. 

Madras 

67-87 

0.60 

n-64 

• • 

4-43 

6-98. 

Bombay 

46-00 

16-00 

6-47 

-- 

9-00 

11-00 

Bengal 

46-30 

6-90 

1-29 

0-90 

1-10 

3-30- 

United Froviuces . . 

• 183-64 

t 36-27 

12-18 

11-40 

4-83 

10-24 

Poniab . . , . 

67-66 

13-25 

8-30 

11-60 

6-60 

12-06 

Burma . • . • 

320-86 

23-77 

37-70 

0-00 

0-49 

6-62- 

Bihar , . . , 

205-47 

11-81 

0-72 

.. 

0-01 

3-16 

Centra] Provinces and 

142-61 

48-16 

16-68 

3-70 

3-66 

7-67 

Bemr. 







Asflam • • • • 

128-31 

21-46 

3-78 

3-00 

2-90 

6-40- 

North-West Frontier 

239-00 

24-00 

20-40 

18-00 

9-93 

19-09- 

Province. 







Sind 

23-00 

20-00 

4-76 

-- 

12-00 

13-00- 

Orissa . . . . 

287-60 

17-73 

6-23 

6-30 

1-98 

4-3ff. 

Coorg 


63-81 

• • 

-• 

6-04 

11-00 

Delhi 

41-63 

10-32 

7-48 

17-20 

6-66 

13-76 

Ajmer-Merwara 

180-32 

20-36 

10-64 

26-10 

6-22 

16-61 

Baluchistan 

.. 

36-94 

19-06 


40-28 

36-24 

Bangalore . . 

44-12 

20-33 

11-20 

6-70 

6-10 

12-09 

Other Administered 

460-23 

16-25 

11-66 


0-66 

13-3T 

Areas. 








* Xndades cost in Intennediato Colleges, 
t Ezdudos coat in Interaediato Colleges, 


In. Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa, the total cost per pupil is- 
comparatively lower than in other provinces. This may he attributed to the 
fact that stipendiary or privately managed schools, which are less expensive 
than publicly managed schools, are more numerous in these provinces. 

29. The following table classifies educational e;q>enditure according to- 
objects. / 







TABLE XXIV. 

Exfcnditure on education according to oljcrli. 
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it is significant that in spite of nil the ciTorts tvhicli have been mndo to 
expand the system of primary education, the increase in expenditure is still 
greater on higher education than on primaiy education. Tiicrc was an in- 
ctca.se of over Rs. 41 J lakhs in the expenditure on Arts College.^ and universi- 
ties, and of about Es. G8i lakhs in that of secondary schools, whereas there 
was an increase of Rs. 2S lakhs only in the expenditure of primary schools. 
This emphasizes the need rofcrreil to earlier in this report for concent rating 
attention on the primary branch in the immediate future. 

On the other hand, large measure.s of economy were elTccted in the 
expenditure on profe.s.sional colleges, training and other special .schools, build- 
ings and in other miscellaneous expenditure. The largest reduction amount- 
ing to over Rs. 29 lakhs was made in the expenditure on buildings. Next 
comes the reduction of over Rs. 9} lakhs in the expenditure on training schools. 
This 13 disquieting ns the fncilitie.s available for training lonehers were 
abend)’ insuflicient. 


(r) Conrhii^inn. 

30. In spite of finuneinl depression, the period under revniw 1ms on the 
whole been one of continuous if slow progress. This chapter deals with 
certain main features of the quinquennium and ronsiderntions of space hnvo 
precluded the inclusion in this introduction of any detailed analysis. This 
will form the subject of the chapters which follow. The table below 
shows at a glance the [general chnmcteristica of crhieational clcvclopment 
in major provinces. 


HBBcai 



TABLE XXV. 

Main statistics of ennlment and expenditure in 1926-37, bp provinces. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Administkatiom ass Contbol. 

(i) The Central Government. 

'Witii the introduction of the constitutional reforms in 1921, Indian edn< 
cation became a “ provincial transferred " subject and was placed under the 
charge of a Minister reponsible to the provincial legislative council. The con- 
trol and supervision exercised by the Government of India over education in 
the major provinces ceased. As stated in the Review of 1927 — 32, " many 
advantages have resulted from the transfer of responsibility from the Govern- 
ment of India to provincial Governments ; in the development of initiative 
and the desire to experiment, in the closer contact with public opinion, in the 
removal of delays caused by the necessity of referring all important questions 
to a distant authority. But there are certain disadvantages, which were 
scarcely noticed at the time These disadvantages arose mainly from an 
undue growth of provincial exclusiveness in educational matters. In the 
words of the last Review, “ the Government of India, realizing the possibilities 
of these dangers, still desired to take part in cducationel discussions and to 
assist provincial Governments by the dissemination of valuable information 
and by arranging for meetings held with the object of promoting an interchange 
of thought and experience ".® 

2. With this object in view, the Government of Inais established in 1921 
a Central Advisory Board of Education under the chairmanship of their 
Educational Commissioner. The principal functions of the Board wore to offer 
expert advice on all important educational matters that were referred to it 
and to conduct educational surveys, whenever required. It was also felt that 
with the devolution of responsibility for educaticn to the provinces under the 
reforms, such an organization would servo to keep provincial Governments 
in touch with one another. This expectation was early realized, and 
the Board was showing everr sign of fulfilhng the purpose for which it was set 
up, when as a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee it was abolished in 1923. 

3. Even at the time, the Government of India had doubts as to the wis- 
dom of this step taken under pressure of the demand for economy that was 
then paramount, and before many years had passed, the need for the 
revival of the Board became emphatic. The system of education in different 
parts of India had been subjected to stresses which revealed the urgency of 
review and reform. In particular, the relation of the present system of educa- 
tion to the requirements of the employment market had become a question 
of national importance. The demand for a comprehensive examination of 
educational problems became insistent. While the autonomy of the provinces 
in education was recognised and welcomed, it was argued with force that the 
Government of India could not stand aloof but must make their contribution 
towards the pressing task of educational reconstruction. There was no reason 


^ 10th Qainqucnsfal Koriow;, pago 33. 
* lOkli Quinqaenmiil Boyiow* page 34. 
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to cliungo tlio opinion tlmt tho iiiost vnlunbic form which the Centml Govem- 
ment's contrihulion could tnfcc would be the provision of a clearing house 
of ideas and a reservoir of information. Tho Central Advisory Board of Eduea- 
tion was accordingly revived in August J935 and its functions were defined as 
(a) to advise on any educational question whicli may be referred to it by the 
Government of India or by any provincial Government, and (l>) to call for in- 
formation and advice regarding educational developments of special interest 
or value to India ; to examine this information and circulate it with rccora- 
mendations t<i the Government of India nnd provincial Governments. 


4. The Honourable Member of His li.xccllency the Viceroy's Executive 
Council in charge of tho Department of Education, Health and Lands is Chair- 
man of the Board, the other members of which are the Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Governmont of India, ton noiniiices of the Government of India 
of whom ouc at least shall be n woman, one member of the Council of State 
elected by the Council of State, two members of the Legislative Assembly elect- 
ed bj' the Legislative Assembly, three members of the Inter-University Board 
nominated by the Intcr-Univcrsitj’' Board. India, and a representative of each 
provincial Government, who shall be either the Minister in charge of Educa- 
tion (or his deputy) or the Director of Public lastruction (or liis deputy). The 
tenure of ollioe of the iion-ofiicial members of the Board is three yc.srs, while 
the official members continue until they arc replaced by others. There is 
also a Secretary to the Board who is appointed by tho Government of India. 

5. The Board is at liberty to appoint standing and ad hoc committees, 
and has the power of co-opting to these committees persons who are not mem- 
bers of the Board but possess special knowledge and experience of the problems 
referred to the conimittcc.s. The Board has set up four standing committees, 
nis., (1) Women’s Education Committoo, (2) Secondary Education Comnuttee, 
(3) Vernacular Education Committee and (4) Vocational and Professional Edu- 
cation Committee. 


0. The inaugural meeting of the new Board uiis held in December 1935 
at which it formulated proposals for a radical reconstruction of school educ- 
tion. Tho scheme contemplated the division of the school course into definite 
stages, each with clearly defined objectives, wliicli would enable pupils, on 
the completion of each stage, cither to puss on with as little disturbance as 
possible to the next or to enter employment. It also provided for the diver- 
sion to practical occupations and vocational institutions of those pupils whoso 
aptitudes appeared to lie in that direction. All the provinces have reviewed 
tlmir system of education in the light of these suggestions, and several are con- 
sidenng the possibilities of reconstruction on lines approximating to those put 
forward by the Board. 

The main subject for consideration before the Board at its second meeting 
m 1930 was that of primary education. The Board referred this question to 
Its Vernacular Education Committee whicli did not meet until after the 
quinquenmum under review. 


w it® ™e«ting the Board also considered the Report, whieh its 

Womens Education Committee had presented on the primary educatirarf 
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girls in India. The Committee made comprehensive and valuable recommenda- 
tions, and the Board in adopting the Committee’s report emphasized the need 
of regarding these recommendations not as pious aspirations but as immediate 
goab. The Government of India forwarded copies of thb Report to Provincial 
Governments and Local Administrations for consideration and necessary 
action. 

To judge from the action taken by the different provinces and their reac- 
tions to the advice of the Board, there is reason to hope that the Board will 
acquire considerable influence on educational theory and practice throughout 
In^a. 


7. In 193Q, in connection with their proposals for a reconstruction of educa- 
tion in India, the Board expressed the opinion that the advice of experts should 
be obtained. After consulting the Provinces, and with their concurrence, 
the Government of India decided in 1936 to invite ten persons of wide educa- 
tional experience and familiar with the most recent ideas in regard to technical 
and vocational instruction to assbt the Provinces in the task of educational 
reconstruction. The Board of Education in the United Kingdom, whose assbt- 
ance had been sought in the selection of experts, secured the services of 
Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., formerly His Majesly’s Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools. Board of Education, England, and Mr. S. H. Wood. M.C., Director of 
Intelligence, Board of Education, England. Owing to the shortness of the 
notice, the Board of Education, England, were unable to select the full panel 
of ten as originally contemplated. 

8. Messrs. Abbott and Wood arrived in India in November 1936. As they 
considered that an intensive study of a limited area would be more profitable 
than a necessarily cursoiy survey of British India generally, they limited their 
investigation mainly to three provinces, viz., the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and Delhi. They had the opportunity, however, of discussions with adminis- 
trators, teachers and others concerned with education &om practically every 
province. They were also present at the annual meeting of the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education hold in December 1936, find paid a short visit to 
Bombay before their return to England in March 1937. Their report entitled 
" Yocation'al Education in India with a section on General Education and Admi- 
nistration ” to the Government of India was not received until after the quin- 
quennium under review, and its important recommendations and the outcome 
of them will no doubt form an important chapter in the next survey. 

9. Before the introduction of the Refonns in 1921, there was also a Bureau 
of Education at the headquarters of the Central Government under tlie direc- 
tion of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. Its 
main duties were to collect and collate information about education in India 
and abroad and to arrange for the publication of reports on different subjects 
including an annual report and a quinquennial review of the progress of educa- 
tion in India. As a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee of 1921, this Bureau was also abob’shedin the interests of economy. 
Since the abolition of the Bureau, its work was continued, but on a verj’^ limited 
scale, by the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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10. The revived Central Advisory Board of Education considered tb 
question of the re-establishment of the Bureau of Education at its first meetin 
in Dccombcr 1935 and resolved in favour of so doing. The Government c 
India accepted the advico of tho Board, and revived the Bureau. As befor 
it is under tho control of tho Educational Commissioner rrith tho Govemmen 
of India, and the Secretary of tho Control Advisory Board of Education is tht 
Corator of tho Bureau. So far its activities have been restricted through -th« 
•Jack of an adequate staff rvith technical qualific.ations. 

11. Tlic Educational Commissioner with the Government of India is nol 
only an ex-qfficio member of tho Central Advisory Board of Education and res 
ponsiblc for tho Bureau of Education, but bo also acts as an adviser to tbe 
Government of India in regad to important educational matters generally and 

.. the educational policy to be adopted in tbo centrally administered areas in 
particular. Tbese areas include Coorg,' Bcllii, Ajmci-Mcnvara, Baluchistan 
and other smaller areas. His advico is also at tho disposal of Provincial Gov- 
ernments and States if required. In addition, he acts as a Secretariat Officer, 
dealing with educational cases in tho Department of Education, Health and 
Lands of tho Government of India. 


(»\) Provittcial ficad^uarler* staff. 

12. Since 1921, a hlinistcr responsible to tbo provincial legislative council 
has been responsible for education in each major province. Ho is assisted by 
a Director of Public Instruction, who administers education and acts as his 
technical adnser. In nearly all cases there is .also at headquarters a Deputy 
or Assistant Director of Public Instrucrion. 


13. For good and efficient administration, it is essential that the Director 
should not only be fully acquainted with local conditions thiougbout the pro- 
vince but sbotdd also bo in personal touch witli managers of schools, teachers, 
members of local education authorities and others engaged in local admim's- 
tration. In addition be should be familiar with the major educational develop- 
ments that arc taking place in other provinces and iii countries outside India. 
Hhe manifold duties of his office, however, combined usually with an insuffi- 
ment staff hardly give him adequate time for these wider issues. In tho Assam 
Beport, it is suggested that " the Director should be relieved of his ovcrwhelm- 
duties so that he moy devote more time and thought to new schemes 
1 1 adjusting educational policy under the new constitution 

rtf conditaons and requirements. Unless he is relieved of much 

"’otki his more important work must take a back place”.* Ben- 
° reports that '■ the existing (headquarters’} staff can hardly cope with 
Tuvs * t^itnal routine work of tho department ”® and suggests that “ the 
senior and expenenced officers at headquarters, for constiuo- 
These remarks are capable of a fairly general 

then ®>6“s of an intention to stieng- 

»at Director rf Public Burma an Additional Assiet- 

.nibiie lostniotionliaa rec ently been appointed temporarily 

• Anun, psae 16. 

■ Bengal, page S8. > 
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to deni with the rccomincndatioiiB of the Vernnciilnr nnd Vorationnl IxIucAtion 
RcoTgnniznfion Commilfce, nnd it is recommended that thin po’it phould bn 
mndo pcnnnnont. In the Ccnlml Pro\*incca, the post of Dopnty Director of 
Public Instruction, whielt wns held in nbeynnrein 1932, hns now been revived. 
In iVssain nnd the North-West Frontier Prosnnee the clerical staff of (he. office 
of the Director has been strengthened dnrinc the quinquennium under review. 
On the .epjwrntion of Rind and Ori.®.=n from (heir parent jwovinees in 193(5, n 
post of Director of Public In.stniction w.ns cn'.ated for CiSch of tho''e two new 
pro\inces nnd this nfTorfled .'omc relief to ihe Dirortors of Homb.-iy and Ilihnr. 
The other proxdnei.sl reports do not refer to smy ndilitions to the he.sdijunrters' 
staff. The position on the whole i.s «lill uiw.sth factory, and in th*- words of 
tho Ilnrfog Committee, " neglect to proride a proper (Ik .' idqiiarters') ‘•tnfl 
lead.s not to economy but to exlmvap.ance 

(iii) /n'jvpion. 

15. Tile position in rog.ird to the inspectorate in the proMiiie>- i.smueh tho 
same as that relating to (he administrative M.sfi. Provincial fJovermiients 
are .alive to the need of dTocting iniprovemeiit and are doing what i.s po-silde 
within their mcan.s, but finoncml slringcney lin.s been and ••till is the main 
obstacle. 

1C. In !l]:idrii.s, a higher elnes of oflieen., desipnnte<l n>! ilivisioiinl iiisjK'ctors 
of scliooLs, wa.s created during the quinquennium under re\new Them are 
at prc-scnl four surh officers for the whole province with the minusite office 
cstahlislimont . Their chief duties arc to enrry out rati'-fnelorily Ooverniiieiil 
policy, particularly in ro,gnrd to elementary ediie.ation, to keep a si riel control 
over (he manner in which fiublmfunds areexj.ended, to iircvenl wasteful os- 
ponditurc on ineffective and inefficient schools nnd to sujiervne the work of 
tho district educational officers nnd their subordinate slnfT. TJiey al.-o act 
as liaison ofiicers affording mlief to the Director’s office and promoting tho 
efficiency of tho department n,“ a whole. .\b time goes on, it is propo^-ed to 
delegate more powers to these officers. The subordinate ini-iH‘cliiig .staff bn.s 
been further .strengthened in Madni.s by tlie nppointwent of 2S additional 
junior deputy insjirctorp of schools and two snh-n‘'SiRtnnt iiispectr*<v.se.s of 
schools so ns to make it jiOt.siblc for tlie subordinate inspecting officers to c.xer- 
cisc more effective nnd closer control over the schools in their rr.spertivc rlinrge.s. 
One of ihe.'c .siib-n«sistant iiis{)ectJCS‘^o,s has been meently plnred in rbnrge of 
tho inspection of Muslim girls' schools. 

Ill onler to reduce e-xpendilum on the inspoctonite in Mailms, t%vo 
difltricts -Anaiitapur nnd Ctiddapa — were anmlgnmatcd into a single educa- 
tional charge, thus nbolishing ono post of district educational officer Tho 
two separate clinrge.s of North nnd South Malabar were also combined nnd nnoth- 
or po.st of district educational oflirer liecnme redundant. One of the of 
inspectrc.wea of girls’ .schools was nbollslH-d reducing tlie number of circles from 
seven to six. As a measure of further economy, a reconstruction of (lie ranges 
of deputy inspectors of schools on a taluktvnr basis, which rc.siiltcd in the siib- 
stitution of 23 junior deputy iaspcclors for 25 senior deputy in.spcctors, was 
sanctioned early in tho quinquennium under review'. 
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17. In Bombay, the question of strengthening the inspecting staff has 
been long under consideration. One of the main obstacles is the inability of 
Government to provide the necessary funds. The Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act of 1923, under which the control of primajy education was transferred 
to local authorities, has led to the establishment of two inspecting agencies — 
one under Government which has been greatly depleted and another under the 
local authority the functions of which are very si^ar to those of the Govern- 
ment inspecting staff. It is reported that “ the establishment of this dual 
inspecting staff has led to a state of affairs which needs to be remedied at the 
earliest possible moment *’.* So far, there appears to be no sign of this remedy. 
The department has, thus, at its disposal merely a skeleton inspecting staff, 
which is reported to be “ not in a position to exercise that degree of control 
and check over the schools which is essential in view of the large expenditure 
which Government has to incur on educational grants 

18. In Bengal, an Inspector of Schools is attached to each of the five 
administrative divisions of the province. He deals with all educational questions 
except colleges, women’s education and Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion. The divisional Inspector is assisted by a “ second ” inspector and an- 
assistant inspector for Muhammadan education ; in some divisions there are 
two “ second ” inspectors. Each Bengal district has also a District Inspector, 
who is an officer of the Provincial Elducational Service ; but during the 
quinquenntlim the post of District Inspector of the Chittagong BSII ^acts 
was abolished and replaced by that of a Sub-Divisional Inspector in the 
Subordinate Educational Service. As a measure of economy, the number of 
sub-divisional inspectors was nearly halved. This is disturbing as “ numeri- 
cally the inspecting staff is totally madequatc (in Bengal) for the efficient 
discharge of their duties ”* and “ each sub-in^cctor has far more 
schools under his charge than he can give proper attention to, and while 
the number of schools have been increasing, the number of inspecting officers 
have been gradually reduced ”.® 

19. In the United Provinces, there are now only seven circle inspector* 

in place of ten. A new post of assistant inspector of drawing and manual 
training has been created. Otherwise, there has been no increase in the number 
of inspecting officers of any grade. Although there has been a marked c^an- 
Bion lu girls’ education there has been no increase at all in the number of women 
injectors. Steps are, however, to be taken to appoint district inspectresses 
^ ^ fioped that this may help to consolidate the ground that has been 

gamed The position as to sub-deputy inspectors remains as unsatisfactory 
as ever and these men are gravely overworked. It is stated that " an increase 
m TM number of sub-d^uty inspectors has for long been on urgent necessity 
out financial considerations have prevented any relief being given ".® 

Deputy inspectors of schools in the United Provinces remain as before 
the_ chief educational officers in their districts. They are also eso-qfioio secre- 
taries of the educational committees of the district boards. TJh ,3 

‘ Bombay, pa^ 14. 

* Bengal, pago 22 
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ii to their responsibility for the educational elTiciency of the district they have 
1 to spend much time in routine administration, and in carrj'inp out the docisintw 
3 of the education committee and its chairman. The deri.-iions of the edue.atioa 
committee and purely' educational considerations are not alway.s in entire 
harmony and ns education committees can demand the transfer of tlie deputy 
' inspector by passing a resolution with a two-thirds majority, the position of 
the deputy inspector is a dilTicuit one. 

20. In the Punjab, an experiment was tried during the <|iimqucnuium of 
recruiting as inspecting ofiicers, lecturers and teachers from the intermediate 
colleges as well as from the headmasters of high schools and nonnal sehools. 
EtTorts have also been made to effect an intcrclmnee between ri'achers and the 
district UMpccting onirer.s, so that the latter might remain in touch with the 
latest methods of teaching. It is gratifying to hear from cdncatinual as well 
as district officers of the commendable work done by tin- distrie.t inspeeting 

' staff in the matter of improving and populnri.sing education among all grades 
' of people in the rural areas, in carrying on propagandn and prncl ical work in 
rural uplift and in co-ordinating the activities of, and co-opemtiiig whole- 
heartedly with, the other social welfare departments. A number of physical 
training siipervi.sors, who were working in high schools, were transferred to 
districts and po.stcd ns nsisstnnt district inspectors of schools for i>hysic.sl train- 
ing. It is reported that this has proved very u.seful in giving an impetus to 
physical training work in the districts. Thc.so officers have also been extreme- 
ly helpful in running dLstricl toiimamonts, Olympic meeting.s and physical 
training refresher courses for the benefit of vernacular teachers, and in the or- 
ganization of scouting, village games and clubs and allied aetivities. With 
- the appointment of a deputy inspector of schools for vernneular education in 
each dh’ision it has also been po.ssible to devote greater attention to vermicular 
education in rural areas. 

The method of inspecting schools in the Punjab has undergone a ehniigo 
during the quinquennium and a distinct improvement is reported by all inspec- 
tors. " The departmental oflicens go to schools now ns lielpers, friend.s and 
guides rather than ns carping critics and there is, therefore, le.ss of the old 
fashioned attitude of inflexibility and opinionntivoncss and more of a spirit of 
hclpfulnc.ss and sy'inji.athy on the one side and less of fear and suspicion on 
the other But there is a feeling among the insjicctors that effective super- 
vision of schools is handic.'ipped to a great extent by the inadequate provision 
for travelling allownnees 

21 . In Burma. •! 1 posts in the inspecting staff had to ho surreii'lered during 
the quinquennium under review on ncconnl of acute financial ch'pression. In 
that provine’. the problem which demands imm"dintc nttcutiun is the .streng- 
thening of the inspectorate both in qimntity and quality. The inadequacy of 
both the superior and suliordinatc inspectorate has been the subject of mourn- 
ful comment in the annual reports of (he Director of I’lihlie Inslrnetion for 
some years and the Vernacular mid Vor.ational ISdiication Beorgiinization 
Committee, appointed by Goveniniciit to inquire into the educational system 
of the province, 1ms also cinjilmsizerl the necessity for siibstantial increase in 
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both branches of the inspectorate. It is stated in the Burma Report that " no- 
body, outside the educational department, realises the serious effect which an 
inadequate inspectorate is having on the progress of education in the country ”* 
and that “ the ever-increasing administrative duties of the inspectors, includ- 
ing attendance at the meetings of the local education authorities, scrutiny of 
expenditure, supervision of examinations, preparation of reports and the ' run- 
ning ’ of their odices make such claims upon their time and eneigy that they 
have little or no opportunity for the equally important, if not more important, 
tasks of supervismg the subordinate inspecting staff, of getting into contact 
■with the teachers, of stimulotiug, reconstnicting and co-ordinating, of planning 
and organising new work and of keeping abreaet of modem developments in 
education 

_ The quality of the senior iuspcctorAte has further deteriorated with the 
gradual passing of the Indian Educational Service. It is also reported that 
the deputy inspectorate is not only inadequate in quantity but deficient in 
quality. During the past two years the Director has made special efforts to 
stimulate deputy inspectors to make themselves proficient by prescribing coui- 
ses of study and by the utilisation of efficiency tests. So far the results have 
been disappointing but there are signs of improvement and it is hoped that the 
me.osures -taken by the Director -will in time have the desired effect of making 
the deputy inspectors proficient. 

The chief cause of this state of affiiirs is that the pay and conditions of 
service attract only pass graduates who Imvo failed to secure appointment in 
other more attractive branches of Go-vernment services. The Burma Boporb 
suggests that to recruit men of the right type to the subordinate inspectorate, 
it is necessary to make the scales of pay of the educational service at least as 
attractive as those of other services. As regards the superior inspectorate, it 
is sta-ted in the Burma Report that " it is not Utopian to suggest that every 
newly appomted inspector, who has not had educational experience outside 
Burma, should bo sent abroad for six months or a year before he assumes his 
duties”.* 

22. In Bihar, the increase in the number of high schools prevents inspec- 
tore from carrying out a thorough inspection of each school every year, j^mo 
relief has, however, been given to the district and deputy inspectors by trans- 
ferimg to sub-inspectors the direct responsibility for the inspection of upper 
ptima^ schools. In consequence, requests have been received from many dis- 
nets for more sub-inspectors especially in view of the advisability of more close- i 
ly supm^ing the working of the new syllabus in the primary schools. But 
want of funds still stands in the ivay of carrying out the Government’s intention 
to appoint special sub-inspectors, tbough the five temporary posts of special 
inspectmg officers for the education of depressed classes, which were sanctioned 
m 1927--28, were made permanent in 193D. Three of these posts continued to 
be in Bibar, the remaining two iurving been designated for Orissa. 


* Barma, pae” 
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23. In tho Central Frovincra, the position is becoming wome. It in ri^ 
ported that the number of deputy inspectors was reduced from 70 to 09 during 
the quinquennium owing to fmnneini stringency. 

24. In Assam, the superior inspecting staff 1ms remnined constant , althnugh 
the need for strengthening it has been emphasized in t lie annual rej'orts of the 
Director for many years. The subordinate inspeefing staff lias, liowever, 
been slightly increased during the quinqiieimiiini hy the addition of four r.nh- 
inspoctors and two inspecting pandits for the Xaga Hills. A selieme for fur- 
ther strengthening the inspectorate has alreiidj' been njiinoved bv fiovi mment. 
and is being given effect to grn<binlly. 

Tho arrangement for the inspection and control of girls' s-'hools by mnl<» 
inspecting officers whieli i.s at present in force is bernniijig more and more un- 
workable in Asvini. It is htatisl in the Asrani Uepoit that "it is a di.sgroco 
to A.ssam tliat its Government for thirteen j-ears have not coiv.iih red the c dn- 
astion of women of Bufficient im|ior(ance to warrant the npjiointmriit of more 
than one lady to deal with all the work conni'eled witli I lie girl Mndeiils and 
pu]ii]s of the colleges and schools of the province 

2i5. Ill tlie North-IVcst Frontier Province, Mnrdmi, whicli was formerly 
included in tlic Peshawar district ns a siib-flivision, was converted into a 
separate district in the closing jTar of the qiiinqiieuniiiii) and a imw j'ost of 
district inspector of .schools in the Provincial ISduraitional S'Tvice mis created. 
A post of assistant district inspector of schools was nho created in the Hazara 
district in 1933, thereby increasing the uiimhcr of nssisbiiit' district inspectors 
of schools in tliat district to two. Governmont has also decidcsl to create n 
second post of assistant inspectress. In 1930, a temporary post of jiliysienl 
supervisor was created in the North-West Frontier Province. His nmin duty 
is to work under the orders of th«* district inspectors of schools in the different 
districts of tlie province for the improvement of drill and physical instruction 
in all primary and secondary schools. A.slhe result of tills experiment has 
been satisfactory, it is hoped that the, post will bo made permanent. 

26. In Sind, before tlie transfer of control to lowil aiitlioritie.s, each dis- 
trict had a deputy cducatioiinl inspector in the Provincial Kdnentinnal Service, 
Clas.s II. After t lie transfer of control the po.sts of deputy I'dncational inspectors 
Wore nbnlislicd and only one ns.si8tnnt deputy educational iiujicctor in tlio Sub- 
ordinate Servieo was retained as the Government inspeefing ollieer in the dis- 
trict. 

27. On tho constitution of the new province of Ori-em in 1936, six posts 
of senior deputy inspectors, 16 posts of junior deputy inspectors and one iiosl 
of Bub-assistant inspectress sverc transferred to that provinre from Madras. 
The District Educational Officer, Gnnjaui, 1ms also paused into the service of 
tho new province. Sonic of the inspecting <>nieer.s have also been transferred 
to Orissa from Bihar. One po.st of inspector of SanskTit schools wius created 
to rcplaco the post of Superintendent of SanskTit Studies in the old prownco 
of Bihar. The posts of special inspecting oHicer for Aliilmmiiindan education 
and of special inspecting ofliccrs for the education of scliediiled castes were 
rotained. 
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28. The itiHpcctin['Rt.ifr of tho Delhi PxDviuuu mnnined the same through* 
out th** quinqiionniiini under rov'ioir. In Coorp also, there has been no change 
in the inspecting HtafT. In Ajincr-Mcrmini, the inspectorate continues to be 
inadequate and the arrangements for the control of female education and in* 
spcction of girls’ schools in particular are far from aattsfactory. At present, 
there is a part-time inspectress of girls’ schools in Aimor-Mcnrara and she has 
to combine her inspectorial diitieswiththoscofthepofit of headmistress of the 
Central Girls’ Schools, Ajmer. It is proposed to create the post of a whole- 
time inspectress of female education for Ajmer-Mcrwara which, it is hoped, 
will facilitate the expansion of girls' education in that province, paiticularlp 
in the rural area, where at prasent there arc verv few schools for girls. 

20. Generally speaking the quinquennium shows n deterioration in the 
in^cctoratc both in quality and quantity. The loss of Indian Educiitional 
Service ofTicers has not been compensated for by the appointment of officers 
of equal qualit}', whilst the expansion of education, particularly that of girls, 
has out-distnneed the provision of additional inspectors. There are, however, 
signs that several provinocsaronpprecuiting the need for a larger inspectorate. 

(to) Jjoral Bodies. 

30. A brief summary of the development of local self-government in 
relation to educational administration was given in tho last Boview in which 
it was stated that " as long ago as 1882, tho Government of India adopted, as a 
general principle, that tho^objcct of local self-government is to train the people 
on tho management of their own local ailairs, that political education of this 
sort must in the main take pTcccdcnce of consideration of departmental effi- 
ciency and that local bodies should not be subjected to unnecessary control 
but should learn by making mistakes and profiting by them Acts have 
accordingly been passed by provincial legislatures conferring on local bodies 
very wide powers in all local matters including education. But there must be 
limits to the extent to which education can be allowed to form the training 
.ground of local administrators, mistakes of one form or another are inevitable 
in all administrations ; such mistakes are only volunble if they lead to tho avoid- 
Jtnee of similar mistakes in the future. But there is little evidence to show 

bodias generally are developing a higher sense of cirie respon- 
sibility m educational administration or that provincial Governments arc ready 
to exercise the powers they possess in aiscs of mnl-administration of local edtt- 
cation. These criticisms ate not of course applicable to all local bodies, some 
o swiich deserve commendation for the attention they pay to education and 
lor tjieir keen interest in the schools. There is, however, sufficient evidence 
to show that generally local administration is lax in many ways and that little 
attempt has been made to xcmcdv this. 

31. In Madras, hoa-over, a notable change has been made by rcoonsti- 
tuting the district boards and by appointing to each of these boards an rdnea- 
tional officer from the subordinate inspooting officers of the cadre of d tv 
JDspectois for the administration of olementarv education. Tt « «... 

^ “ reported that 
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this Bchomo has worked well in some districts, while in others it has not been 
eficotive otving to the failure of district board presidents to delegate sufficient 
powers to the new officers. 

32. In Bombay, Governincnt retains very few powers. The general de- 
velopment and extension of primary education is an obligatory duty of both 
district local boards and mumcipalities. These bodies exercise almost full 
control over primary education under the Bombay Primary Education Act 
of 1923. There is little doubt, that admini.stration ami control have bccomo 
less effective. 

33. Primary education in Bci^l is partly controlled by the local bodies 
and partly by Government ; all primary schools have to be recognised and in- 
spected by officers of the education department. It is reported that local 
bodies are apt to regard quantity rather than quality as the objective and often 
give grants to schools against the advice of Government inspectors. Comp- 
laints are also oonstantly received from primary school tc.achors that local 
bodies do not give grants to them regularly. 

In order to improve the position, the Bengal Rural Primary Education 
Act of 1930 jirovidod for the establishment of district school boards, to which 
would be delegated the control and management of primary education in the 
district. Though the provisions of the Act have not boon given oficot to be- 
cauBo of the financial depression, some districts have established school boards. 
The District Inspector is an cx-qffcio member and generally also the aeoretary 
of these district school hoards. 

34. In the United Provinces also, the control of primacy education is in 

the hands of the district and municipal boards. For the last ten years, it has 
been entrusted by the district boards to education committees, while in muni- 
oipalities it has generally remained a function of the whole municipality though 
in some cases education committees have been appointed. The United Pro- 
vinces report that “ in the last quinquennial report it was stated 
that there is groimd for hope that responsibility will beget responsibility 
and the education committees will in time confine themselves to their 
proper duty — the spread of education among the rural population. 
This hope has hardly been fulfilled, though it must be acknow- 
ledged with satisfaction that some education committees have 
functioned well. The majority, however, arc not interested in education 
itself but only in the power that membership of a committee gives.”^ Tlio 
Inspector of Schools, Lucknow, reports tlmt “ in almost every local board there 
are parties and the energies of the chairman and members of the committees 
are dissipated in party-strife and intrigue leaving hardly any time for construc- 
tive educational work Another Inspector states that " the future is gloomy 

and there seems to be no prospect of stable and efficient administration No 

amendment of the District Board Act or of the rules framed thereunder will 
solve the existing administrative difficulties and bring order out of chaos, which 
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prevails in the majority of districts To remedy this state of affairs, it is 
suggested in tho United Provinces Report that since the hulk of the monoj 
spent on primary education comes from public funds it is imtuml that the 
government as the people’s represontotives should demand a major share in 
supervision and in ensuring that it is spent to the best advantage. But from 
-the experience and results of the last ten years it appears that the problem hoir 
-to associate local representation and local knowledge with the duty of govern- 
ment in respeot to supervision has not been solved. 

35. In the Punjab also, it is reported that the vexed question of tho dele- 
gation of powers by local bodies to educational officers has not been satisfao- 
torily answered and the inspectors continuo to comment feelingly on tho sub- 
ject. Por oxaraplo, the Ambala Inspector reports that “ all the district boards 
have delegated powers to tho inspector and, in almost all cases, to the district 
inspectors also, but in actual practice the exercise of these powers is marred 
by hindronccs, obstacles and squabbles The inspectors aro generally ogroed 

that tho delegation of powers should be unqualified, clear and unequivocal or 
there should be no delegation nt all. In order to improve matters, it is suggest- 
ed in the Punjab Report that there ought at least to be some statutory provi- 
sion for an appeal in cases where there is a diiTcrcnco of opinion between the 
Chairman or tho President and tho Inspector or Inspectress concerned and that 
tho bend of the cdudation department or the Commissioner of a division should 
bo made the final authority in such cases. 

36. In Burma, since the introduction of thoRcfonus in 1923, vernacular 
education has been controlled by tbe local education authorities, the function 
of the depnlincntal oQicors being purely advisory. It is reported that many 
of these local authorities have made so many mistakes in the last ten years 
that they should now be perfect if there is any truth in the maxim that the 
road to perfection is to be found by trial and error. There is no evidence 
as }'et that they arc approaching that happy state, although some improve- 
ment in tho local administration of vernacular education was perceptible 
during tho quinquennium under review. Financial stringency has also caused 
many of the local education authorities to adopt a more prudent policy and they 
arc now prepared to accept export opinion and to bo guided by the advice of 
tbe departmental officers. A minority, however, continued to show an entire 
lack of financial responsibility combined with wilful perversity. The Report 
of the Vemaculai and Vocational Rducation Reorganization Committee ap- 
pointed by the provinoial Government contains comprehensive proposals for 
the ^reorganization of the ^stem of control of vernacular education bv local 
bodies. Tho Report is now being considered by Bovernmont, and it is'hoped 
that it -will be adopted. 

37. In .Bihar, although tho relations botween_the local bodies and tho 
departmental inspecting stafi were but. rarely strained to such an extent as 
to call for notice, eases of irregular action by local bodies were frequent in al- 
most every year of the quinqucimiuro under review. In view of tho frpnnencv 
of Biicli irregularities, tho question of enlarging and defining the powera and 
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duties of the education committees of local bodies as well as the general ques- 
tion of creating a separate statutory authority for the purpose of primary educa- 
tion in each district has from time to time been considered by the provincial 
■Government, but no decision was reached during the quinquennium. Mean- 
while, one Inspector of Schools has recommended that a simpler and more 
cxpeitious procedure than the one now in vogue should be prescribed for 
deciding urgent cases of disagreement between the departmental inspecting 
stall and the local bodies and has suggested the District Magistrate as a suitable 
Appellate authority. 

38. In the Central Provinces, the reports of the inspectorate and of divi- 
sional and district officers all tend to show that the administration of primary 
education by local bodies with a few striking exceptions, is still far from satis- 
factory. Particularly disturbing are the general subordination of the public 
interest to personal oi party comiderations and the persistent ignoring of the 
advice tendered by the deputy inspectors. 

39. In Assam, the relations between the department and the local bodies 
are generally cordial. This cordiality may, it is suggested, be largely due to 
the offieers of the department yielding to the officers of the local bodies, as 
the report states that " this, of course, is entirely wrong in principle since the 
officers of the department are exprarts and aim only at the efficiency of the 
schools, while in too many cases the orders of the chairman or vice-chairman 
are influenced by political or personal considerations.’’^ It is further suggested 
in the Report that the obvious remedy is to put the control of vernacular educa- 
tion and all its funds, whether coming from local sources or from Government, 
under a Provincial Board which will, under the Minister, outline policy, 
control expenditure and insist through local committees, on the appointment 
of qualified teachers, regular pajnnent of salaries and a proper distribution of 
schools. 

40. In Sind, it is reported that the local authorities attach little or no im- 
portance to the suggestions of the inspecting staff and often resent them. It is 
suggested in the Report of that province that the Primary Education Act must 
be either repealed or drastically amended and the Government inspectorate 
strengthened before efficiency of work in primary schools can be expected. 

41. In Delhi, the municipal educational machinery was completely re- 
organized during the quinquenniiun under review and much improvement 
was effeeted. In Ajmer-Merwara, while an improvement is discernible in the 
educational administration of the municipalities, the apathy of the district 
board towards education is as discouraging as ever. It is emphasized in the 
Ajmer-Memvara Report that “ it is essential that the district boards should 
(now) undertake and discharge their rightful and proper responsibility in the 
field of primary education in the rural areas.”^ 

42. Complaints also come from several provinces that action is often 
taJrcn by local bodies on pounds other than educational. Teachers are trans- 
ferred, dismissed or appointed for personal Or party or communal reasons. 


^ Assam Report* page 20. 

• Ajmer-Morwapa, page 18. 


I'lJOOHKKa lip fHfCATIfiN IfS ISUIA. 


Til*' fnspcclor of tin* ]l<>naro« DivWon rojiorfu " Inrpe iiumbcrji of tmnsfen of 
touchers in of flic nmnbor nlluwcil nii'l n f'fnrnil floiitinp of the rules by 
chiiiniicn 

In the I'linjiih It ii rcjmrtt*! thnt “ even iimtlers of >>ener8l routioo 
nre piven n iiofioiiiil. party or roinmiinnl complexion. JJlIidcncy nnd 

merit in frt irei are r.irri/icrrl /it thr altar of faroiintiim Tciyoml con- 

rideration'> nnd fier.«<inid intere’tt'i continue to he frequently pl.accd ohove merit 

and cflirj’eiicy 'I1ic teachera Fcrvinp under these (local) 

bo»liri hceonie victims of « fnclioue spirit nnd their p()»iti«n is mnile in.sccurc. 
TJiu i.cliool ‘1 liccome the biil(Ic*pmtind of p.arfy politie.s nnd the rcsiilt.ant mis- 
mnnBgemenl tells adversely tijwii the discipline nnd instriictionnl conditions."* 

•13. Runnn also rt'iKirtn thnt " p.arty politics nnd local nnd personal preja- 
dices continue to influence memliers of school hoards in deciding educational 
issiie-s ” nlthoiich “ nhiises of this nature have been le.«.« frequent in recent 
years.’” 

‘I'l. Ill the Hilmr Koiwrt, it Is stated that " the niiiiii grievance of the teach- 
er in ft privately rnnimgcil srhool is not thnt he geta about half of the emoitt- 
menta of hi.s co-worker in n riovcmment hcknoi but that he n nlmosi absolutely 
at the mercy of hi.s coniniittee or of some inlluenlinl memhera of it, upon whose 
favour lii.s pno-spccta are fo dependent that his good work for mony years may 
bo nullified and his life vvrecked by a single resolution pa«sc<l by a meeting of 
tbo committee in which his opponents arc temporarily in majority. In order 
to forestall being di-sgraced nr disrhnrgcd, ho hti.s to divert n substantial part 
of his energy from his work of his piipil.s to the liiiniouring of the members of 
hu committee, to canvassing support from the powerful omong them and to 
engaging in intrigue nnd wire-pulling whenever appointments, promotions or 
increments on' being considcreel."* 

The Central Province.s also reports " the general suliordination of the pubk 
interest to personal or party consideration.'.’’* 

rfC, In .iasaiii, the position is even more disappointing. It is reported 
that “ when once a local board has dmwn its grant it can do what it likes with 
it. It need not and very often doe,s not pay its teachers for months together. 
It can close schools nnd utilise the Government grants for any other purpose. 
It can. lefiisc appointnicntH to trained teachers nnd oppoint unqualified rela- 
tions of its members 

^ The Sind report is in n similar strain *, “ Since the transfer of control (of 
primary «ltication to local bodies), the transfers nmongst the teaching stoff have 
been indiscriminate and based upon coiisidcrotion.s other than those of improve- 
ment and cITicicncy. Favouritism is rampant and there is no appreciation of 
good nnd conscientious work.”* 

~~~ ‘ Unitnl rro-tincCT, pas' IS* 

• Fanjalt, p«K« 31-32. 

• ]lunn». psge 60 . 

‘ Ilihu, pBRC 24. 

• Contnl Provinwe, psge 18. 

• Aiwsm, psgo SO. 

• Bind. p»B® *S- 
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46. These quotations from some of the provincial reports arc eloquent 
commentaries on the administration, or mal-administration, of education by 
local bodies in India. It is a matter of keen regret that most of the defects dis- 
enssed in the last Ile\'iew appear to have been perpetuated during the quin- 
quennium. Realizing the urgent need for dealing with a situation which, if 
allowed to continue, mxist nullify every plan for educational development, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education decided in 1036 to refer the question 
of the administration of primary education to its Vernacular Education Com- 
mittee xvith the following specific enquiries : — (1) whether the proxnncial minis- 
tries of education have sufficient powers of control or not in regard to primary 
education or whether these powers should be strengthened in any direction ; 
(2) how the inspecting agency should be appointed and controlled ; (3) whether 
it is essential or desirable that compulsion should be introduced in order that 
proxuncial Governments may be able to enforce efficiency through the grants ; 
and (4) whether primary education should be controlled by a Central Board 
of Education in each province, of which the minister for Education should bo 
in charge. This Committee submitted its report after the quinquenmum under 
review. The recommendations made in the report and the action that may be 
taken on them by provincial Governments will receive the attention they de- 
serve in the next Review. 

(v) The Educational Services. 

47. Some radical changes have taken place in regard to the position of the 
educational services in India since 1924 when all recruitment to the Indian 
Educational Service ceased ns a result of the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission on the Superior Ciril Services in India. The Royal Com- 
mission recommended that “ for the purposes of local Governments no further 

. recruitment should be made to the all-India services which operate in trans- 
ferred fields. The personnel required for these branches of administration 
sbould in future be recruited by local Governments ”. This recommendation 
has led to the gradual e.xtinction of the Indian Educational Service. 

48. In Madras, the number of officers in the Indian Educational Service 
was 34 at the beginning of the quinquennium under review, while it was only 

' 17 at the end of the same period. In Bombay the stren^h of this service 
■ during the quinquennium was reduced from 35 to 25. In the United Provin- 

I ces, 33 Indian Educational Service posts were abolished during this period owing 
> to retirements. In Burma, the Indian Educational Service practically came to 

an end on April 1st, 1937, when the olliccrs still remaining in the service were, 

II with one exception, transferred to the Provincial Service. In Bihar, the last 
officer belonging to this serrice will retire in 1946. In other provinces also, 

, the Indian Educational Service is now finishing its career. In the course of 
.i its history, this service has established valuable traditions of zeal and devotion 
to duty which it is hoped, will provide n standard for its successors. 

^ 49. When recruitment t6 the Indion Educational Service was stopped 

in 1924, it was the intention that a nexv Provincial Service (Class I) should bo 
created forthwith. But while some provinces took steps in this direction, in 
others there was a prolonged delay in establishing the now service. Such a 
3elay naturally tended to affect the efficiency of the educational organisation 
MSB CGI 
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m tho provinces. In 1929, the Hartog Committee remarked that " the pro* 
gressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, accompanied by the 
fiiilute to reconstitute the provincial services has been disastrous to the or- 
ganization of Indian education.”^ The effect of this delay ivos described in 
tbe Review of 1927-32 in the following words : — 

" It was the intention of the Lee Commission that a new Provincial Ser- 
vice (Gloss I) should be created in each province without delay, and 
that as posts in the Indian Educational Service fell vacant similar 
posts in the now Service would be created and tilled. Had these 
essential steps been taken at' once, tbe higher cadres would 
have been kept up to strength and Education departments would 
have been reinforced by the recruitment of men and women with 
adequate experience and qualifications. AVith tbe failure to do so, 
it will bo a long time before the work of education in India can 
recover from so serious a set-back in tbe elfioicncy and compet- 
ence of the higher personnel. A serious factor in the situation is 
that the vacant posts have been filled for so many years by means 
of makeshift arrangements with the result that it will be diffi- 
cult to pass over tbe claims of men and women who, though 
deficient in the necessary qualifications, have at any rate done 
their best in tryinc circumstances. Thus, the standard of com- 
petence in the now service has been jeopardized from the out- 
set ”.s 

It is gratifying, however, to note that arrangements have now been com- 
pleted in most provinces for tbe constitution of tbe new service. Tbe tabk 
below summarises the position in each province in 1937. 


TABLE XXVI. 


Provincial Educational Service, Class 1, 1936-37. 


PK»Tin<«. 

Total 

No. of 
postfl. 

■ 

Number of poits bold by 

No. of 
posts 
vacant or 
held in 
abeyance. 

Promoted 

OSccis. 

Direct 

recruit* 

ment. 

Officiating 

arranee- 

ment. 





■1 



Bombay 

GO 


0 


2 

7* 

Bongalt 

r>4 

11 

22 

0 

8 

i 

'United Provineos 

22 

G 

11 

•• 

4 

1 

* Hwtog Bepert, pages 337-338. 



* 10th Quinquennifil Royievr, pago 60* 

*Of these, four posts were filled on o contreet basis and one wss aboliehed 
IThzee posts have boon filled on Bengal Gononl Sorrioe basis. 
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Provincial Educational Services, Glass 1, 1936-37 — contd. 


- 

Total 


Number of posts hold by 

No. of 

Province. 

No. of 
Posts. 

J.E.S. 

Officers. 

Promoted 

Officers. 

Direct 

reeniit- 

ment. 

Officiating 

arrango* 

ment. 

posts 
vacant or 
bdd in 
abeyance. 

Pnnjab 

27 

(o)Jl 

9 

'en*s bremeh 

16 

3 



Boima . • 

13 

4 

7 

•1 

1 

0. 

Biharf 

32 

10 

11 

4 

•• 

6 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

20 

8 

2 

S 

1 

1 

Afisam 

33 

•• 

13 

20 

•• 


*BlQd « s « • 

1 

•• 

•• 



) 

Orissa . . . . 

9 

2 

3 



4 

Bombay 

4 

m 

nsn’s branch 

3 



.. 

Bengal . . 

6 

H 

•• 

3 

2 

•• 

TTnited Provinces . . 

1 


1 

** 

•• 

.. 

Fanjab . . 

4 

B 

3 

1 

•• 

•> 

Burma a • • • 

I 

■1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

Bihar 

3 

•• 


1 

•• 

1 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

2 

2 

B 

** 


, , 

Sind 

1 

•• 

■ 

. • 


-• 

Orissa 

1 

•• 

B 


•• 

•• 


60. In Madias no Glass I Service has been or will be established, and 
several posts originally included in the cadre of the Indian Educational Service 
were replaced by posts in the Madias Eduoational Service during the quin- 
quennium under review as and when permanent vacancies occurred. 

In Bombay, the Provincial Educational Service, Class I, is gradually 
replacing the Indian Educa'tional Service, and it is reported that every attempt 


*On Contract basis. 

t Two posts arc held b; officers on special rates of pay. 
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is hcin;; inado to recruit htplily qiinlincd ntid cnpnbic young men to the neir 
service. Of tiio CO poits crcntctl in the 3Icn's Jtmnch of the Class I Scrrice, 
one wn.q nbolislml during the (jiiiiujuenniuni under review. 

In Ueiigiil, the new netvicc Iins now been finally constituted and conusts 
of Cl posts in the Sfen’s Branch niid C posts in the 'Woinen's Branch. 

After consi<fenihfc delay the new J'rovincinI Service Class J came iuto 
existence in the United Provinces with effect from July Ii I93C, It contains 
23 appointments including 1 in the AVomen’s Branch. 

In the Punjab, the Provincial Hdue.'itionnl Service, Class 1, was created 
with effect from January 1930, and consists of 27 posts in the Men’s Branch 
and 4 in the AVomen's Broncli. 

The eadte of the new Service in Burma, which was constituted in July 
1930, now eompri.'scs M post.s, including one for A\'omcn. A'ncnncics in this 
service have heen lillcil mainly by the promotion of Class 11 oDiccis with pass 
degrees, some of whom have no experience of systems of education outside 
Burma. It is suggested in the Biinna Beport that “ if the standard of the 
superior service is to be maintained, every oliiccr recruited to the Bcr\icc either 
by promotion or direct appointment must possess a good Honours Hcgice^”. 

In Bihar, the new service was constituted in April 1930 and now consists 
of 32 posts for men and 3 for women. 

In the Central Provinces, the new Scrtdcc is made up of 20 posts in the 
Men's Branch and 2 in the AA'omcn's Branch. 


In Assam, the organization of the new Provincial Scrv'ico was sanctioned 
in 1932, and all the existing posts in the Indian Educational Service and the 
Assam Educational Service were merged iii the new bctvicc, which wos divided 
into two classes. AA’lillo 33 posts have been created in the Men’s Branch of 
Class I Service, no post exists for women in that class. 

In the new provinces of Sind and Orissa, the cadre of the Provincial 
Educational Scr\'icc, Class I, consists of 2 and 10 posts respectively, including 
1 post in the AA'omon's Branch in each province. 

In the North-AVest Frontier Province, no post has yet been created in the 
Class I Service. 


of the existing Provincial and Subordinate Educo- 
tioiial Services vary considerably from pro^nco to province, and details will 
be lound in the provincial reports. During tho quinquennium under review, 
t.. -ales of pay for cdncationnl services in many pronnccs were rerised and 
reduced as n measure of economy. 


In Modros, 13 posts of headmasters and o jiosis of headmistresses in the 
Pro%;incinl Educational Service were reduerf to tho Subordinate Educational 
Dcivicc. On tiio otlicr Imr'* ^ _ 

Government examinations ■ 


the 


«uoorainate JSducaaonai 

hand, the post of Scoieiarj; to the Commissioner for 
•ns WHS included in the Provincial Educational Sen-icc. 
In Bombay, the scales of pay for tho various sen-icca were re •’ i i • 

quinquennium under review and new ®<^lvsconsiderably lower tlmnth*” Id 


Burznor yogc 0 * 
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oaeawere introduced. It is reported that the subordinate teaching staff have 
Buffered most from this reduction. The Government salary scales usually 
set the standard, so that the reduction, which has taken place, has also affected 
the salaries paid to teachers in private institutions and “the position of the 
teaching stafe in such institutions has thereby been rendered none too happy V' 

The initial pay of the Bengal Educational Service on the revised scale 
was fixed at only Es. 150 during the period under review as against Es. 250 
in the old scale and the increments and the maximum were also reduced. It 
is reported that “ experience has shown that the minimum is too low and few 
appointments can be made on this low initial pay.”® 

In the United Provinces also, there has been a regrading in the pay of 
assistant masters of all grades in Gkivemment Anglo-vernacular institutions. 
Pay in aided institutions approximates to the new scale, but competition has 
reduced the starting pay of trained graduates. Headmasters of Government 
High Schools have, however, all been promoted to the Provincial Educational 
Service. 

The Punjab reports a little improvement in the pay, position and prospects 
of teachers employed in schools recognised under the new rules of recognition 
introduced in 1933. The enforcement of the rules of service and insistence 
on the execution of agreements between the teachers and the school authorities 
under the new rules have also had a salutary effect. But the position and 
security of tenure of teachers in older schools continue to be in &e same un- 
stable condition as 'before. 

Keductions in pay were also made in Burma. It is reported however that 
this did not affect educational efficiency to any great extent “ due to the courage 
and determination with which the teachers faced adversity. They not only 
accepted drastic reductions in salaries without a murmur, but many remained 
at their posts even when there was no money in sight to pay salaries ”.® At 
the beginning of the year 1935-36, the clouds of depression began to rise 
and the last two years of the quinquennium were a period of survey with a 
view to reconstruction and reorganization, and some temporary improvements 
have already been effected. 

In Bihar, the disparity between the pay of teachers in Government schools 
and that of teachers in privately managed schools still continues though the 
revised scales of pay for the Subordinate Educational Service have slightly 
lowered the average salary of teachers in Government schools. 

In the Central Provinces, there was no change in the^scales of pay for the 
Provincial and Subordinate Educational Services during the quinquennium 
under review. 

Assa.n reports that as a result of reorganization, the Educational Service 
“ has been reduced to the lowest paid of all Government Services The 


* Bomliay,Ipage 12. 

* Bciigol, page 20. 

* Bormo, page 1. 


rjiwinr«’<» or rin!r*AT«o?< is i.vrtfA. 




pay nf ti'-irlifri in non'Oovrmim'nt i' vrry small in comparison 'wiili 

that of in (fOVi‘rnir.<-nt Si*rW'‘c «in'l fln‘ frnur** of s'TVjci*, rsjvyrirtlly is 

privat«' « 'lif>oN. ii niittliins Imt 

Thrn' Itaw J-vn n’ri«itins nf rihrit-n I'n sjnn<* ofIi>r jirov/nctM nfio nnd 
icriuctioii” in juy ns n r>'“’iU ofniifli it'Vi'ioii't Lavj ijiifivl iJin incvttolilc dis- 
ronfcnl. 

8inti fi'p-irt • lliaf ** lln'n’ is rnnsidiT'.Mi' »Iis'-onlnnt nmrm^ tlm primaiy 
tcarlirrs over ilie pnoisionAl S' il>*< of piy ftllowe.! to tin* ticv.* ciitmnla".* 
Jn tin* l'■lmt* (•triin tli*» llejmrt ob'erwi that “ the revision 

of rates of pay for nett* entr.iiit.i has hit thr SuhonJinntc I'Miirntionnl .Service 
partjfiihirry hnnl.*'* 

It h thiH eviilcnl from the various provinria! rrjKirts that the ri*<luclion 
of pay has Iwme hum) heavily on the suhordiiiate tcaehiiip ptnff. How far 
it will nffevt the rpiality of rerrnit i to the teaeliin*; pmfe'rioii i*i still to he focn. 


fra") Tf,r 


ft'i. The Central I/'piilalurt* roiitlniietl to cviiicj* keen nn<I sustained interest 
in iniilter.i relathij; to eJii.-.uinnai p'diry im'l mlministr.itioti. In the I/'ps- 
Jntivc j\“'emlily, notice was given of r. niinile'r of re olution*i expres* 
sing di' 'nlisf.iction with tlm pn-»jit system of eduriition in Inili.a and a 
deiire that flu* (iov« mrixM of India shtnild l/.I.e early »lep, to ivndfrit more 
prsic'iral end n*eful. .\s the (Jov<n'ment of India nn* jiteeltKlrd hy thoir 
eonsfltuliotial jMccition fnmi i.‘Mimin!’ nicm than ndvi'oij’ n sjsjii* ibility in 
repnnl t'» imalt* r vhieh at** priii enlyflieconeern of provincmlGoiemtucutsit 
ss-a.s felt that th< iiio-t v.tluniile (ontribution «h:eli they mild mate towards 
the right d"Selopme:it ofedination tta** tb-'i'toxlMonofa elearitip house of ideas 
and a re-ervoir of infonnatjon. Tlii-y nn ordiegly revi\c*l the {’entral Advi'^oiy 
Board of Education,’ on arroiiiit of s'.I.iVh ha* le<n pisam ebewhen*. 


53 . In JInreh re'oliition Wi.*" movtil in the Countil of State rccom- 

niendinp that immedlnle and efltsthe rt*j'. U* tebii for the ri'inusal oi ju«i 
illiterney in Imlia. In the ruur.<* of the delute, the Gosetnnsent ipnteimsn 
stated that eine<> the Iteforni" the provint* - li.’.'l devottd roii'-iderabh- attention 
to the develo]iinenl nf jirinu.ry rdiuaiion ami the question of nia>s education 
ad lv;cn proMiineutly liefore tie* Pnivint.’al lepisl.itun's and Indian public 

Opinion. IIo further stated that the Goteniiiient of India fully rccopnhsKlttet 
••'d’ortant that the line.* of isdicv in reganl to tiriiiiars* education 

* * ‘’'‘’•'jb' ond soundly laid and f'»r tbi*. purtHi-e tbev would forward the 

riebnte on this rr.'-olutinn to the Central Adworj" Hoard of 
1 *'y**'I’*"thctic svay in which the Goseniment spolcs- 

n dealt w’lfij tins rvolution, the niovi.r did not pre.-.s iliu rc.solulion which 
svna, by leave of the Council, withdmsvn. 

"Wvh was udojited by tlio Council of State in 
«c *1 that effect should l>o given to the recommendation* 

of the Unciiiploymcnt Comiuittcc of the United J’rovinpca, 2935^ 


* Simlt ivige 13 . 

* AJiBrr*MenraTft« pAgo 10 . 
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Govcrniiionfc of India should tak? stops ivliirli would roliovc unciujiloyinont 
niuoiig the educated classes in India. In (he course of dircti!->si(in it was 
stated on behalf of the Government of India (hat they propo.-ed (o study this 
report sjunpathctically and to taka such eel ion ii.s aiipoarod to them to l« 
desirable. After a preliminary nnalysiB in the Industries and Labour Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, the vnrion.s rerommondations mndp in the 
Report were referred to the appropriate departments of (he Cent ml Government 
for more detailed investigat ion with a view to cojistnict ivo act ion being taken. 

55. The question.s on education in (he Centml Legislature were mainly 
confined to the univcrsitie.s in receipt of giantfi-in-aid from central roi'enne.s 
and the areas admini.stercd bj' the Central Government, jiarticulnrly Delhi 
and Aimcr-JIctwnrn, though some questions of a more general iintiire were 
also asked. Some of the questions asked were olm'ously con.strnrf ive in inten- 
tion and showed a keen and genuine intere.st on the part of the quetioners 
in til" cdiieational conditions of the centrally adniiniitered areas, c ff., questions 
relating to the introduction of compnlsor}’ primary eduration, bi’.cliwnrdness 
of female education, spread of education among depre* 'ed c)nssp.=, the education 
of defective children, etc. 

5G. A few bills relating to educational jimtlens were also piss-cd in the 
Central Lcgi.slnture during the quinquennium. 

"The AJignrb Jlushin Univeisity (Ainondmont) Bill making tbc )iost of 
Pro-Vicc-Clinnccllor permissive was pa.sscil into law in lp;!5. In nccordnnco 
with section 10 of tlic original Act, the appoint lueiit of a rro-Viee-(1inncellor 
was obligatory. On finniicinl and other gromuLs, the I'liiversity roqiic.sted 
the Government of India to introdme amending legislation with a view to 
aholisliing this jiost. The Government «>f India were reluctant (ntul .so were 
the Visiting Board of (he University) to Imvo (lie ]iost nholished, n.s many were 
of opinion that an educational head of an educational institution was required. 
After a careful review of the situation, the Government of India decided to 
introduce amending legislation wlicrebj' the post of Pro-Vice-Clmncellor would 
be pennissive and not obligatory. By this nrmngenieiit, it will lie po.“.sible for 
the post of Pro-Vicc-Chniicellor to lie filled at times when the University con- 
siders such action to be desirable and to be left vacant when a Pro-Vicc- 
Chnncellor is not requited. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill was ])a.s.spd by thi‘ Central Legislature in 
September 1933, Under the jiowen) conferred upon it by the Act, fhn .^Icdical 
Council of India 1ms appointed Inspectors who have inspected all the medieal 
colleges and the courses of study and final cNnmiiiatioim for the medieal degrees 
of the univeraities of British India and Burma. After consideration of the 
Inspectors’ rc].ortB the Council hn.s approved of the medical degrees of all the 
universities, except those of the Andhra Uiiivcr.-.it}’. As a result of a series 
of inspections, various improvements have also been made in medical colleges, 
their courses and examinationb. 

07. Provincial Logislaturos also showed considerable interest in matters 
oducntional. 
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In Madras, tlio opportunity nffonicd by tlio budget session was invarial 
seized by inombors of tlio Logislnfivo Connoil to raise and discuss a wi 
^•alrioty of educational topics, the range of whieli is indicated by the followi 
subjects on which questions were nskeil and discussions took place ; — imp 
menting the policy of consolidation and concentration and tlio working of t 
polio}’ wiicro it had been introduced ; tlio working of tlicinodiliedfonn of coi 
pti/sory odiictition in clementniy schools ; educational concessions to childn 
and dependants of ox-army men ; award of more liberal grants to schoc 
maintained for the scheduled classes or run by managers belonging to tliorn 
inauguration of schools for adult education ; proWsion for imparting rcligioi 
instruction to ^fiislim pupils in board and municipal secondary schools 
accessibility of piiblio schools to the scheduled class pupils and their admissic 
without payment of fees info sccondarj’ schools under the control of local bodie 
proposals for the better organization and supcr\’ipion of physical cducatie 
in schools ; worinng of the provident funds schemes for teachers in non-pensio 
able service, etc., etc. 

Ifo important motion or resolution on education was adopted by tli 
Legislative Council in Bengal during the quinquennium, tliougli discussion 
were raised more than once on important questions such as the absence c 
adequate pro\ri8ion for vocational education, the undue cncoumgemcnt give 
to a purely litornij' typo of education, the unsatisfactoiy nature of the presen 
dual control of soeondarj’ education, the need for reforming the constitution o 
the Calcutta University, the delay in enforcing the provisions of the Benga 
Bural Priinan’ Education Act of 1930, adequate provision for the educatioi 
of the scheduled castes, etc. A large number of questions on various aspect 
of education wore also askcil, some of wbicb dealt with general questions life 
grants to district boards for pajment to untrained and trained teachers o 
primary schools, the necessity of incrcaring the ininibcr of trained womei 
teachers, the depro^^ncin]iza^ion of Government scliools and colleges and thi 
inadequacy of the giant made to the Calcutta University. 

In the United Provinces, education ns usual held a prominent place in tht 
dclibcmtions of tho legislature and several resolutions were moved. The chief 
objects of attention were the expansion of girls’ education, improvement 
in the education of backward and depressed classes and the subject of tho 
cauwted unemployed. Tlic policy of Government was greatly influenced 
by tUo discu-isions on tlie-so sabjects. 

Measures to ninond the United Provinces District Board Act so as to bring 

to education committees and an Act to amend 
e Agra University Act of 1926 were passed, Tito object of the latter was 
to lulow members of the district inspecting staft to appear as private candidates 
tor degrees on a par -with toachcis. A further bill to amend tho Agra University 
Act so as to provide increased representation of public men and aovernins 

bodies of colleges on the Senate and Executive Council -wag disnncqpil imd 
passed in 1936-37. maoussed and 

Similar interest was also shown in tho Punjab Legislative Hnn.. -i i 
a result of a resolution passed in tho Provincial Council, a Text-Bonlr”™* ™ 
Committee was appointed in 1934. One of the recommendations 


Enquiry 
of this 
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Committee led to the dissolution of the Punjab Toxt-Book Committee in 193G 
and the constitution in its place of the Punjab Advisory Board of Books, an 
account of which is given elsewhere. 

During the quinquennium 610 questions on educational matters wore 
asked in the Legislative Council in Burma. There were two Compulsory 
Education Bills and nine debates on resolutions connected with educational 
subjects. Motions for grants were also frequently u.sed os occasions for 
criticizing the general policy of the education department. 

In Bihar, no legislation dealing with educational matters was undertaken 
during the quinquennium, except a minor amendment of the Patna University 
Act seeking among other small changes to give the Syndicate power to co-opt 
Fellows to fill temporary vacancies in its own number. Four resolutions con- 
nected with education were also moved in the provincial Council. They 
dealt with the provision for the teaching of Biology at least up to the B.Sc. 
standard, either in the Science College or in one of the colleges of Bihar, the 
question of the amendment of the rules so ns to enable district boards to 
devote 6 per cent instead of 4 per cent of their total grant for educational 
purposes to the teaching of English in Middle schools, the giving of a voca- 
tional bias to the instruction imparted in secondary schools and in the highest 
classes of primary schools, and the provision for craft classes at the end of the 
primary and middle stages. All these resolutions were, however, withdrawn 
in view of the sympathetic replies on the part of Government. The number 
of questions asked in the Bihar Council about educational matters, if the different 
sub-heads of a question are reckoned as soparato questions, was as many ns 
876. 

Public opinion was fully represented in the Legislative Council of tho 
Central Provinees in tho discussion of educational matters. In 1933, tho 
Central Provinces Primary Education Act of 1920 was amended so ns to 
provide that in every area in which a notification under section 5 or section 6 
of tho Act is in force no fees shall be charged in respect of the primary education 
of a child of the sex specified in such notification in any primary school 
managed by a local authority or by Gtovernraent and such fees may be charged 
or remitted in any primary school not maintained wholly out of provincial or 
local funds, provided that, if fees have been remitted, tho local authority 
shall pay to the authorities of such school compensation for loss of income 
caused by such remission or such portion thereof as tho Provincial Government 
may direct. 

In Assam, a resolution in favour of forming a Board of Vernacular Educa- 
tion was passed unanimously in the Legislative Council. A draft bill on tho 
lines suggested in the Council debate was prepared and circulated for opinion. 
The opinions received were approximately equally divided for and against 
the biU. It is suggested in the Assam Report that “ tho main point to bo 
considered by the now Ministry and the new Legislature is that at present 
neither tho Minister for Education nor tho (provincial) Assembly has any 
practical control over tho expenditure on primary education”.^ 


^ Assam, page 20. 
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^0 year 1932 aaw the introduction of reforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province, with tho connequont creation of a legislative council. In the smsD 
Legislative Council of Coorg also, education continued to receive attention 
though mainly by way of questions about matters of local interest. 

It is gratifying to note that tho legislatures, in general, are now paying 
more attention to bread questions of constructive poUej’. 

(f/i) Committees and Conjercnces. 


68. Tho quinqucimitini under review eaw the appointment of a number of 
committees in India to examine various educational problems and to suggest 
ways iind moans to eflect improvcinunts in tho educational system. Reference 
to the committees appointed in tho provinces will be mode in the appropriate 
chapters of this Roidcw. This section dc.ala with the committees and confe- 
rences which arc not confined to any particular province. 


59. Tho third Conference of Indian Universities was held in Delhi in 
March 1931 under the auspices of the Inter-University Board. Tho Conference 
was opened by Ilia Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Willingdon), and was attended 
by tho delegates from all tho universities in India ns well os tho representatives 
of tho Government of India, tho Public Sernco Commission of India, the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Rcscaroh and tho Indian Institute of Science. Besides 
delegates, a large number of educationists were also present. Tho Conference 
discussed some of the ntal qucs'tions relating to Indian education, e.g., tech- 
nological education in Indian Universities, tho problem of unemployment 
among university graduates, the relation of university education to scemdary 
education, the use of vernaculars ns media of instruction, etc. 

As regards uncinplo}-mcnt, tho Conference resolved that “ a practical 
solution of tho problem of unemployment can only be found in n radical ro-ad- 
justmont of the present system of education in schools in such a way that s 
Inigo number of pupils shall be diverted nt the completion of their scconday 
education either to professions or to sopamto vocational institutions " ani 
that “ this will ctuiblc the universities to improve their standard of admission ’ . 
In another resolution, the Conference developed in greater detail their theme 
of school reconstruction and suggested that “ with a ww to ciTectmg such 
improvomeut !n socondniy education nnd thus making possible a higher standard 
education, the period of study in a university for a Pass de^ee 
* ®t least three 3 ’ears, although the normal length of the period during 

vrach a pupil is under instruction should not be increased and that this period 
should bo divided into four definite stages : (o) Primary, (6) middle, (c) highw 
secondary nnd (d) imiversity, covering five (or four), four (or five), three ond 
at least three years respectively — ^thcio being a formal examination at the 

“ caoL stage onl\’, thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal exami* 


bfiil provinces had been reviewing the s^’stem of school education nnd 

lines oonadering the possibilities of its reconstruction somewhat on the 
Universities’ Conference, the Government of India 
mente important resolutions to the attention of provincial Govern- , 

onts, and through them, to the notice of a wider public. ... ‘ | 
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60. The meetings of the Intor-Univcrsity Bonid ■were held annunlly during 
the quinquennium at Delhi, Calcutta, Aligarh, Nagpur and Allahabad. All 
the Indian Universities are mcmhcrs of the Board , and the Bangoon U niveraity 
which was compelled some years ago to resign momhership owing to its 
long distance from the place of meeting has applied to rejoin. Various 
important matters wore considered by the Board during the quinquennium 
under review, e.g., the question of uniformity of standards of Entrance Exa- 
minations of the different Indian Universities, conditions of entrance to the 
public services, mutual recognition of university degrees in India and of Indian 
degrees in Europe, etc. The general aim of the Board is to secure, as far as is 
possible or desirable, untformity of practice, co-ordination of cilort and joint 
action by the Universities in important matters and to stimulate thought 
regarding current university problems. It is acting also ns a bureau of infor- 
mation. 

61. In April 1933, the Government of India convened a Conference to 
consider the various points raised in regard to the recommendations of the 
Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third Bound Table Conference regarding the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and the Domiciled European Community in India 
and to help the community to r^ch agreement on those points. The Conference 
was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Willingdon) and was attended, 
among others, by the representatives of the interests concerned. The agree- 
ment reached at the Conference was so substantial that it became practicable ^ 
to set up an Inter-Promnoial Board and Provincial Boards for Anglo-Indian 
and European Education on the lines suggested. The constitution and func- 
tions of these boards are given in the chapter dealing with the education of 
this community. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Ukiveosit/es aks Arts Colleoes. 


(i) Early University Ads, 


The Indian Universities Acts of 1857 whieh established the carh'est of the 
universities in India laid donTi in their preambles that "it has been determined 
to establish a University at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras for the purpose of 
ascertaining by means of examination, the persons who have acquired profi- 
ciency in dilTcront branches of literature, science and art, and of rewarding 
them by academical degrees as evidence of their respective attainments,’’^ 
The Acts of 1832 and 1887, by which the Punjab and the Allahabad Universi- 
ties were incorporated, followed the linos of the Acts of 1837. All these 
Universities were thus purely examining bodies,- 

2. In founding these universities, the type of university then believed to 
bo best suited to the educational conditions of India, that is the examining 
University of London, was taken as a model. Subsequently there was a grow- 
ing tendency to re,rlize the limitations of a purely-examining university, London 
University itself having taken stops to enlarge the scops of its operations by 
assuming tuitional functions. The model thus set an example of expansion 
which naturally reacted upon the corresponding universities in India. An 
Act was accordingly passed in 1901 which enabled the universities in India to 
“ make provision for the instruction of studies with power to appoint Univer- 
sity Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endowments, 
to erect, equip and maintain University libraries, laboratories and museums, to 
make regulations relating to the residence and conduct of students and to do all 
acts coiuistcnt with the Act of Incorporation and this Act, which tend to the 
promotion of study and research The Universities in India thus assumed 
teaching functions while retaining their affiliating and examining character. 


S._ Although the Universities Act of 1901 had some beneficial results, the 
condition of university education was still far from satisfactory in regard to 
residential arrangements, the relations between the Universities and their 
constituent colleges, the organization of courses of study nnd the system of 
cxaininatum. The Government of India accordingly reviewed the whole 
nf *1 education and announced in their well-known Resolu- 

j . 13 the poli^ to bo pursued in future in the following words : — “ The 

■n.r distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 

university. But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
alBliating universities have control by scouting in the first instance, a 
eparate univeraity for each of the leading provinces in India, and seconiy, 
to create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the 
province m harmony with the best modern opinion ns to the right road to educa- 
tional efficiency.’’* The first university of this type was® incorporated at 


1 Aota No». n. XXII nnd XXVH of 1857. 

* Indian Uniraniliw Act, 1904. 

• Indian Educational Policy Re 9 olation,Igi 3 , psgg 35 
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Benares by the Benares Hindu University Act of 1916. The Calcutta University 
Commission which was set up in 1917 was also critical of the ofHIiating system 
and strongly advocated the founding of the unitary type of university. As 
a result various universities of this type came into existence in India. General- 
ly speahing, therefore there are two main types of imiversity in India — the 
liffiliitting and the unitary. TTliile eight of the universities in India (Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, Patna, Nagpur, Andhra and Agra) belong to 
the affiliating type, ten (Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, Bangoon, Lucknow, 
Dacca, Delhi, Annamalai, Mysore and Hyderabad) are more or less of the 
unitary or teaching type. 

4. The tables below furnish information ns to the nature, activities, and 
cost of these universities. 
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TABLE 

Universities in 


UAlTaiftltyie 


Type (a). 

Original 
date of 
founda- 
tion. 

Facilities in which degrees 
are awarded. 

(b) 

1. CUontta •. 

•* 

Affiliating 

tesehing. 

and 

1857 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., U,, Ii, 
Com, 0. 

2. Bombay .. •. 


Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

'l867 

A., So., Ed.. Bttg., Jf, 
L., Com., 0.. Tech., Ag. 

3. Undras 


Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1867 

A., So., Ed„ Eng., Ih, 
L., Ag., 0., F. 1.; Com. 

i, Punjab 


Affitfftffng 

teacliiog. 

and 

1882 

A., So., Ed., Bng., U., 
L., Com., D., Ag. 

S. Allahabad (e) 


Unitary 

•• 

1887 

A.» So.i lf.v Com. » e 

0. Benares Hindu 

•• 

Teadiing 

•• 

101B 

Aey So.p £dLf Itif 0*9 hlep 
They Tech. 

7. Uyeore .. .< 

a • 

teaching 


1016 

A., So., £ng., hf., Tech. 

8. Fatna •. 

a a 

Affiliating 

a. 

1917 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., L., hi. 

8. Osmsnia .. .« 

•• 

Teaching 


1918 

A., So., Ed., Eng, Ik, hi, 
Th. 

10. Aligarh Moslim » 

•• 

Unitary 


1820 

Aep Bo./ Xl.p Sd. ea 

11. Bangoon (d) . . 

•• 

Teaching 

- 

1920 

A., Sa, Ed.. Eng., U. 
hL.F. 

12. Xtzdknow 

•• 

Teaching 

•• 

1920 

A./ So./ Kd./ AL/ Xhy COBLy 

0. 

13. Dacca .. ,, 


Unltaty 

teaching. 

Teaching 

and 

1921 

A./ So*y It./ Sd.« Coin. . e 

14. Delhi 

.. 

.* 

1922 

A./ So.y If. . * * * 

16. Nagpor 

,, 

Affi1in.t{pg 

and 

1923 

A., Sa, Ed., L., Ag. 

16. Andhre 


teafdxing. 

Affiliatinfr 

and 

1926 

A.y SO.y Ed./ M., 0. 

I7a Agra 


teat^ing. 

AfiWating 

.. 

1927 

A., So., If., Com., Ag. .. 

18. AtiTiRTnaTihf , , 

•• 

UttitaiT’ 

•• 

1929 

A., Sa, 0. .. 

■ ■ 


(oj An Ai&uating 
of the teaehinr ■ 


— — !b co^roUcd^^^?* ? “nipnl^ which recognises external colleges offering 

teaching Is condneted by teacheie *>7 teachers appointed by the nniTerrilT; » 

/M w a * ‘Wo'oted hr and nnder the fmtcol of to UniTersity. 

(0) Pacnlties A.<=Arta; Ab=.a • , 

Learning ; Sc.= Science ; Coin.=Commerco; Ed.=EdnoatloO 

aecnnology j Th.=ThB0la(;T. 

(e) Beconetitated in logj. " 

' \ I J aaa an affiliated OcUege which .Is managed by the 
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No. of members of i 

Tesehini; Staff. 

Mo. of Institutions. 

No. of Students. 

a 

a 0 

3 ^ 

^ .9 

O ” 

B 

O *0 «> 

o a® 

Z! 

.§1 

it 

P.S 

a 

In Constituent 
Colleges. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges. 

•O 

ij 

S 

Constitneat Col* 

ICffCS. 

Affiliated Colleges. 

In Univetsity 
departments. 

4a 

g 

S . 

^ CP 

s & 

o 

*3 

o 

% ■ 
|s • 

3 -^ : 

228 

• • 

1,369 1 

25 

■ 

62 

2,302 

• • 

32,006 

3.132 

10 

” 

801 

3 

1 

30 

101 

• • 

17,676 

2,056 

36 

400 

1,042 

10 


01 

160 

6,371 

12,070 

1,800 

86 

62 

1,007 

16 


51 

780 

881 

18,174 

1,709 

116 

• • 

• • 

17 

• • 


2,060 


e » 

442 


203 


• • 

8 



3,386 

• • 

301 

•• 

280 

. . 

• • 

0 

-• 


2,726 

• ■ 

224 

•• 

• • 

336 

< • 

•• 

17 



6.808 

618 

■■ 

100 

* m 

• • 

9 

.. 

■ • 

1,723 

>* 

110 

111 


. 

17 

-• 


1,822 

• * 

.. 

226 


103 

10 

-- 

4 

1 


2,288 

138 

160 

•• 

140 

. . 

•• 

3 

-- 

• • 

2,340 

- 

330 

02 

0 

• • 

12 

■ 

-- 

1,171 

07 

- - 

260 

0 

OS 

■ • 

■ 


• • 

132 

1,088 

. - 

270 

•• 

8 

201 


H 

14 

.. 

460 

3,317 

344 

52 


381 



22 

280 

. . 

3,370 

038 

•• 

. . 

400 



10 

. . 

• • 

4,132 

000 

73 

- • • 

•• 

M 

IB 

•• 

741 

•• 

•• 

76 


iiutnictioti in its oonisos of studies s o *• Teaching ” University is one in ivliioh some or all 
“ Unitary *’f University is onoj usually localised in o single centro in which the whole of the 


(Teaching); Eng.=Engineoring F.=Forc8try; F. A.=°Fine Arts; Daw ; M.=Modicine 
0.= Oriental. 

University. 
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TABLE XXVIir. 


JixpcndUure /torn Oovrrnvv'nt fimdi on universities ami degree colleges 193G~!ff. 



DxpondUtir^ 

1 ]!x|»rnrlt( itrr from Gov^ 

1 cmmrnt fiimlR on. 



Prorlnee., 

on 

Education 
from Gov- 
emment 
funds. 

Unit ersities 

1 UcRree 

Colleges. 

Total of 
(3) and (4). 

Percentage 
of (6) to (2). 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•> 

(6) 

(C) 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 


Madras . . . . 

2,40/SS.37fi 

0.10300 

0,0030 

15,15,870 

0-1 

Sotnbay . . . . 

1,65,51.740 

1.17,000 

4,44.743 

5,01,743 

3-6 

Bengal 

1,41.12,417 

(a) 

2,00,18,030 

031,000 

11,04,480 

20,83,480 

14-8 

United Prorinecs 

(a) 17,80,523 

6,0337 

22,02,120 

Il>2 

Fonjab 

1,03,44,405 

2,12,440 

0,73,440 

7,8.7,802 

4-8 

Burma .. •• 

66,01.1162 

8,30,421 

.. 

1 8,30,421 

16-1 

Bibar •• ; 

60,13,400 

SltlOO 

7,28,210 

7,40,310 

13-3 

Central Frorinccs and i 
Bernr. 1 

48,10,028 

45,402 

3,00,768 

4,41,2.70 

0-2 

AsBazn 

31410.167 

.. 

2.80,710 

2,80,716 

0-3 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

20,05,742 


1,84,276 

1,84.276 

8,8 

Sind • • • a 

27.02,068 

-- 

20.000 


M 

Orissa . • ■ . 

18,04,038 

2.000 

2412,084 

2414,084 

110 

Delhi •• 

11.28,120 

1.00,000 

78,013 

1,78,013 

15-8 

Ajmor-Morwara 

43340 

• • 

01,105 

04,105 

13’0 

Bangalore 

3,43,086 

• 

10,000 

16,000 

4-4 

. British India 

11,02,82,020 

40,00,182 

05,07,510 

1.024:.7,009 

8-0 




(o) EiclndcsGoTcmmcnt of India’* rceurrin.-™.-. -r,. 

and It*. 3 Inkb* to Aligarh unircnity, ® Etanta of Ita, 3 I*iKha to Jicnnroa nnivmity 
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The perceatage of expenditure on university education to the total expendi- 
ture on Question ficom Government fonds varies considerably from province 
to province. Delhi shows the highest percentage of 15*8. Other provinces 
where this percentage is still high are Bengal, the United Provinces, Burma, 
Bihar, Orissa and Ajmer-Merwara. 

5. The following table shows the number of students who are receiving 
university education in India : — 


TABLE XXIX. 

Enrolment in universities. 


Unirenity. 

1017. 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

1. Calcutta . . 


28,618 

23,044 

30,202 

26,560 

35,357 

2. Bombay . . 

• • 

8,001 

8,493 

11,411 

14,499 

17,766 

3. Madras . , 

• • 

10,216 

12,653 

10,922 

16,610 

17,697 

4. Punjab . . 

•• 

8,683 

7,372 

11,416 

16,971 

19,841 

6. AUababad 

.. 

7,807 

6,445 

3,244 

1,746 

2,056 

6. Benares Hindu 


• • 

1,050 

1,936 

2,903 

3,386 

7. Mysore . . 


• • 

1,400 

1,749 

2,833 

2,726 

8. Patna 


. • 

2,417 

4,817 

4,739 

5,898 

9. Osmania . , 


. • 

345 

798 

856 

1,723 

10. Aligarh Muslim 


- e 

702 

950 

1,150 

1,822 

lie Rangoon . . 



607 

1,470 

1,674 

2,426 ■ 

12. Lucknow 

•• 

• . 

632 

1,448 

1,813 

2,340 

13. Dacca 

.. 

. . 

1,030 

1,339 

1,063 

1,268 

14. Delhi .. 



706 

1,310 

2,026 

2,120 

16. Nagpur . . 

- • 


-• 

1,676 

2,354 

3,767 

16. Andhra . . 

* ' 

-- 

•• 

3,136 

3,805 

3,650 

17. Agm 


-- 

• 

• • 

2,985 

4,132 

16. Annamalai 

-• 


•- 


561 

741 

Total 

•• 

01,226 

60,856 

93,741 

106,238 

128,623 
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rnooRGBa or education in India. 


I’ctlinps (he most striking feature of iinivcriity education in India is its 
rapid numerical c.'cpansinn. Tuenty years ago, (he niimhcr of students is 
univoraitica was Cl ,225 only. Today it is 1 28,02:1. Tew parallels to this occck- 
ration in numerical grovth will prolmhly he found elsewhere. In the words 
of the Knppiir University Review, “ iheforce-s rc-sponsihle for this increase 
are too coinjdicatcd for nniilyhis ; hut (hoy certainly include the cver-incrc.nslng 
appreciation of the cultural value of nniversily education, the social ndvnntagf.s 
of higher education, the nhsence of any avenues for high-grade technicnl train- 
ing and employment after the matriculation .stage, the persistence of the old 
belief in the ultimate relation of university degrees to public sersdecs ; and the 
unrealrictcd admission to the law eotirs.'s, which keeps nw.iy from the young 
grnduntc.s the haunting economic realities for some time.”* 


(I'l) Affiliating iinivrrsities. 

G. " An alTdinting university, ns tlic term is used in this coiintrj', is o uni- 
veraity which aflilintc.s to itself or associates with itfcolf in n quasi .siihordinate 
capacity such colleges— not necessarily nil in the same place— ns make pro- 
vision for the instruction of students, the general course and quality of the 
instruction given n.s well ns other conditions, for in.stancc of residence and 
discipline, being uaiuilly laid down in the live-Inws or regulations of tl» 
university. In this type of university each college is in itself nti embij-o 
university, except that considerable external control, c.spccinllv over courses 
and aUnd.srds of instruction, c.vist.s and is vested In the univer.sity to which the 
college is nffilintcd, the c.xtent and degree of this control being laid down in the 
University Act, its statutes, ordinances and regulations. The internal control 
vests entirely in the college niitlioritics. An nflilinting university nioy be 
looked upon os a university of federal colleges, each coliccc being suhordi- 

unto to and subject to the rules of tlie federation.”* 


7. Tho Caleutto Univoiaity is the largest university of the nfriliating tvpe. 
Too Indian Universities Act. which was passed in 190 (.however, empowered 
it to make auitable proMaion for the instruction of students also. 

Besides being nn examining body, the University now conducts Post- 

r « ^'^0 Councils have been 

constituted, natnelj the (^uncil of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts ond the 

S’ thrA^ts^Dcu?rtmoni“ ?p 'j the number of students 

from 247 to 272 during tho samf period Department rose 

pcriod*^uiSef review of the ^ivereity during the 

v,-horo short courses in training^ vetf gilen to T”**““6®ep.-irtacnt 

These short courses proved vere noDulM-nn,i\*i m secondary schools. 

P°Pmarond the classes wer e filled to their 
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nn ’tn'tniim capacity. This department also arranged special vacation courses 
rhioh were also well attended. Altogether, 1,877 teachers have already re- 
leived training in the different courses including 686 in the vacation course. 

As a measure against unemployment, the University established an Ap- 
jointments and Information Board in January 1937. The main functions of 
,he Board are (1) to select apprentices for practical training, both technical 
md non-tcchnical, in firms and industrial concerns ; (2) to recommend to the 
arms the names of suitable candidates for appointment when requested ; (3) 

10 remain generally in touch with employers, to collect statistics regarding 
sossible openings and to supply information to the graduates and under- 
jraduates as to careers open to them ; and (4) to advise students preparing for 
various service examinations, to supply them wnth particulars of such examina- 
aona and, if necessary, to organize their training. It is reported that already 

11 university graduates and under-graduates in science have been placed in 
lifferent branches of trade, industry and commerce. It is gratifying to note 
that the Board has been able to secure the interest of commercial and industrial 
concerns of the city, and in some of these concerns no recruitment either for 
training or appointment is made without consulting the Board. 

The finances of the Universify showed remarkable improvement during 
;he quinquennium under review, mainly due to a considerable increase in the 
fee income. At the end of the previous quinquennium, the University finances 
were in a serious condition, and the Bengal Government appointed Dr. W. A. 
Jenldns as a Special Officer to examine University receipts and expenditure. 
On his report and after some negotiations. Government agreed to pay the 
University Hs. 3,60,000 atmually to balance its budget. Though it was not 
possible for the University to undertake any large scheme of expansion and 
reconstruction or even to give effect to certain long contemplated reforms, they 
were, at least, able to balance their budget throughout the quinquennium. 

8. The University of Bombay was also founded in 1857 as a purely exa- 
mining body, all its Fellows being nominated for life by Government. The 
scope of the University was extended by the Indian Universities Act in 1904, 
whereby it obtained a measure of control over the affiliated colleges in the 
Presidency and also received authority to appoint teachers of its own. The 
tenure of Fellowships was limited to five years, and an elective element was 
introduced in the constitution of the Senate by allowing one-fifth'of the members 
to be elected by leistered graduates and the Faculties. The spread of educa- 
tion since 1904 rendered necessary an inquiry as to whether the constitution 
of the university could not be altered still further so as to bring it into closer 
touch vnth the community in general and to enable it to discharge the higher 
duties demanded of it by the public in the shape of well-orgam’zed post-graduate 
teaching and research. A committee to consider the question of university 
reforms was accordingly appointed in 1924 and reported in 1925. In order 
to give effect to such of the proposals as required legislation, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Bombay Legislative Council in 1927 and passed into an Act in 
1928, Tffie chief provisions of this Act were to extend the elective principle 
to the composition of the various authorities of the University and to entrust 
the technical part of the work to a newly constituted body, the iip.qdpTnio 
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Council, which is composed entirely of persona connected directly with educa- 
tion. The problem of poat-grnduate teaching and research has been in the 
forefront of the university programme since the passing of the Bombay Uni- 
versity Act, 1928. The Act provides for the constitution and functions of a 
Board of po’str graduate studies as one of the authorities of the University with 
a view to enabling the University to provide greater facilities for higher educa- 
tion and to conduct post-graduate teaching in all branches of leanmg inclnd- 
inff technology. This Board and the Syndicate have been giving anrioua 
th^ht to the problem of reorganizing post-graduate work. The Univeraity 
is now conducting post-graduate teaching and research through recognised 
university teachers in various centres outside Bombay. 

The School of Economics and Sociology maintained by the Universi^ 
since 1919-20 continued to show steady progress during the quinquennium. 
The number of students increased from 87 in 1932 to 246 in 1937. The School 
is specially devoted to research work, and progress in this field is reported to 
bo satisfactory. The number of research students increased from 48 in 1932 
to 63 in 1937. The School is reported to be now in a position to play a promi- 
nent part as a research institution by encouraging systematic enquiries into 
the economic and social problems of the City and the Presidency. 

A faculty of technology was created during the quinquennium under re- 
view. The courses of studies for professional examinations relating to en- 
gineering, agriculture, medicine and law have also been revised. 

paring tbe period a good deal of research work was also carried on in the 
University Departments and in the afBliated colleges and recognised post* 
graduate institutions, a summary of which is published every year iu the Annual 
Beports of the Syndicate. 

9. The Madras University, which was originally founded mainly as an 
affiliating and examining body, has, under the changing conditions, considera- 
bly modified its character by developing teaching and research activities as well 

The quinquennium ending with March 1937 was an important period in 
the history of this university. It saw the completion both of the University 
building scheme and^ of the Tamil Lexicon, works which were started more 
or less at the same time. Other academic events of importance were the in- 
stitution of a University Students’ Union, University Examination Boards, 
etc. Subject to the ultimate authorify of the Syndicate, the control of the 
Students’ Union is vested in a governing body composed of the principals 
of the constituent colleges for men and the management of the Union is vested 
in a managing committee elected by the members themselves. A sum of about 
Eb. 10,000 is provided annually for its expenses. The Inter-University and 
Inter-Collegiate Tournaments were also instituted during the quinquennium 
under review. A sum of Rs. 6,000 is annually provided for running these 
tournaments. 

Some important changes also took place in the courses of studies and exa' 
minations. Eor rample, a diploma in Political and Public Administration 
has been instituted and a Paculty ofVeterinary Science established ; proposals 
to introduce Home Science as an optional subject in B.A. and B.Sb. degree 
courses have been accepted by the University authorities. 
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As required by the Madras University Act, the University considered care- 
fully the question of- the establishment of new university centres but felt that 
in the present state of university development in that province, the establish- 
ment of other universities was neither desirable nor practical. 

10. The Punjab University has widened its activities by the organization 
of an Honours School in Physics and by the establishment of a Department of 
Political Science and of a Public Service Examination Class. An attempt is 
being made through the Public Service Examination Class to advise students 
who msh to appear in the Indian Civil Service and Indian Finance Service 
Examinations about the choice of subjects, and actual instruction is provided 
during the winter term in the compulsory subjects for these competitive exami- 
nations. Useful research work has been done by both University and College 
professors in the departments of Science, Oriental learning and Economics. 

In 1933, the Univeraiiy celebrated its jubilee, and as a memorial of this 
event, funds were collected for the erection of a University Union Hall. The 
building was formally opened by His Excellency the Chancellor in 1936-37. 
The Union Society, however, “ is still a constant source of anxiety to the Uni- 
versity as it has failed to attract a representative body of students, or to have 
developed a programme of activities at all suitable for a body of this nature.’’^ 

The most important event during the quinquennium was the appoint- 
ment of the Punjab University Enquiry Committee. The main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee fall under three heads, academic, financial and consti- 
tutional. The object of the academic recommendations was to draw to the 
University only such students as were likely to benefit by tho instruction pro- 
vided. It was recognised that this was dependent on the strengthening of 
the foundations by a reorganization of the school system. It was recommend- 
ed that tho period of instruction for the B.A. in the University should be ex- 
tended from two to three years. Suggestions were made for revising the func- 
tions and personnel of the various University bodies including the Senate, the 
Syndicate and the Academic Council. The Senate was to be a widely repre- 
sentative body consisting of representatives from the provincial legislature, 
the local bodies, learned, professional and educational institutions, the aristo- 
cracy, the registered graduates and teachers of tho University and its colleges. 
The function of tho Syndicate was envisaged as the management of University 
administration and finance and the exercising of executive authority. It was 
to be respozisible for the framing of a constructive policy of development and 
for co-ordinating all the activities of the University. The recommendations 
regarding the constitution of tho Syndicate included the nomination of six 
members by the Chancellor. The Committee was of opinion that the academic 
bodies should be composed of experienced scholars and should be largely ex- 
offloio, while the Vice-Chancellor, who was their head, should have considerable 
power of nominating members. The financial recommendations included the 
conversion of the Board of Accounts into a Standing Finance Committee on 
which,.it was suggested, one or two financial experts should find a place. 

The Senate did not favour any of the major academic recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee. It, however, recommended the extension and 
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improvomont of tho prcsonfc School Board. In fclio composition of the various 
University bodies, no final opinion was exprassod regarding the Academic 
Council and the Faculties, but the composition of the Senate was to be changed 
by a reduction in the number of nominated members and an increase in the 
number of members cleclcd by the registered graduates. The principle of 
representation of vorious local bodies and of the Legislative Council on the 
future Senate was accepted. 

The opinion of the University on these recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee was sent to the Goveniment of the Punjab early In 1931. The 
recommendations arc still under the consideration of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and no orders have j’ot been pas-sed. 

As regards the financial recommendations of the Enquiry Committee, 
the S^mdicato has considered them all ond cons’erted the Board of Accounts 
into n Board of Finance on the lines indicated b}' the Committee. 

11. The Patna University was established by nn Act of 1917. This Act 
was brought up to date and into conformity’ with present conditions by an 
vVmcndmont Act in 1932. It is becoming plain now that the more representa- 
tive character of the Senate and the Syndicate and the purely federal character 
of the University, which this legislation ensured, have attracted the generosity 
of public benefactors and focussed public attention upon certain much needed 
reforms in the courses of study. These, having been passed by the Senate, 
now await the approval of Government. 

The University continues to he primarily nn examining body. The number 
of students has increased and facilities for instruction have been c,xtcnded by 
the introduction in nililiated colleges of now subjects. 

The financial position of the University daring the period has been satis- 
foctory. 


12_. The Nagpur University is also an examining bodv, though the Act by 
which it was incorporated makes due provision for its being made both tefich- 
ingondoffilioting. Perhaps the most reraarkaWe feature of the iast five years 
under review is the miraerical c.xpansion of tlic University. The number of 

f doubled, har-ing groivn from.8 in 1932 

to IB in 1937, while tiio number of students has risenfrom 2,331 to 3,707 during 
the same penoci, * ® 

There wos no change in the constitution of the University except that the 
number of the elected representatives of the Court on the Executive Council 

of two years, rare in Indian Universities, being regarded as too shwt ^ 

tog for .rUdi Ih, ,y.tom of rogatorio- toLirfi™", 
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When the University was established in 1923, it was contemplated that, as 
time passed, it would be possible for it to give increasing attention to teaching 
and research. The University Act was so framed as to make the transition 
from an affiliating to a teaching university possible vdthout further recourse 
to legislation. But owing to financial and other difficulties, this ideal has re- 
ceded further and further into the background. In 1934, the Executive 
Council of the University was invited by the Government to express its views 
on the scheme for a Federal University on the lines formulated by the Govern- 
ment of India for the University of Delhi. The Council accepted in principle 
the scheme which is based in its central conception on the recommendation made 
by the Hilton Young Commission for the University of London. But it is 
reported that “ essential conditions for the success of a Federal University 
are lacking at present : there are no public funds available, the allocation of 
which among colleges would give the University a voice in regulating their 
development ; several colleges in the University are situated outside Nagpur 
and even in Nagpur there is no site and no funds available for locating the 
teaching resources in the University in a central place. There are, therefore, 
no immediate prospects of realizing the idea.”^ 

13. A University called the Andhra University was constituted in 1926 
with a view to providing the Andhra Districts of the Madras Province with 
a university of their own. 

The University College of Arts attached to the Andhra University was 
opened in July 1931 with provision for teaching up to the Honours Standard 
in history, economics, politics, and Tclugu language and literature. In July 
of the next year, two more departments of teaching, namely, mathematics 
and philosophy, were opened. In the same year, the University College of 
Science and Technology, providing instruction leading to B.So. Honours 
Degree Examinations in physics and chemistry was also opened. In July 
1933, the technology coarse leading to B.Sc. Honours Degree Examination, 
with Sugar and the Sugar industry as a special subject, was instituted in the 
Science College. With effect from July 1934, courses in Commerce leading 
to B. Com. (Pass and Honours) degrees were organized in the University 
College of Arts. 

Daring the quinquennium, a considerable amount of research work was 
also done by the members of the several Departments and the results were 
published in standard journals from time to time. 

Another notable event of the quinquennium is the execution of a deed 
of gift by the Maharaja of Jeypore (Andhra) agreeing to pay towards the ex- 
penditure of the University College of Science and Technology, an annual con- 
tribution of Rs. 60,000 for 1933-34, Rs. 75,000 for 1934-35 and Rs. 1,00,000 
per annum thereafter till such time when he or his heirs might pay up a capital 
sum of Rs. 15,00,000. 

14. The United Provinces have the largest ^number of universities, namely 
5. Of these only three — ^Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra — are provincial uni- 
“versities in the strict sense of the term.. The Aligarh and Benares Universities 
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are aided financially by the Government of India as they take students from, oU 
over India and their situation within the provincial borders is only fortuitous. 
Of these five universities, only the Agra University is of the aflSliating type 

In 1927, the Agra University was set up to take over from the Allahabad 
University the affiliated colleges whose control was no longer appropriate to 
a teaching university. The jurisdiction of this University was a mere shadow 
of that exercised by the old Allahabad University but even so it included ail 
the United Provinces outside the university enclaves of Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Benares and Aligarh and extends still over Central India and Eajputana. 
Sixteen colleges are affiliated of which 9 are in the United Provinces and seven 
outside. These colleges have been allowed to keep their intermediate classes 
as well though these now come within the purview of the High School and 
Intermediate Board and not of the University. 

The University being an affiliating university, has no teachers of its own. 
It has, however, introduced a system of University (or extension) lectures by 
which it appoints a certain number of persons (teachers in affiliated colleges 
or in other Universities as well as other persons with special knowledge) to 
deliver a course of three or more lectures at each of the colleges affiliated to it. 
The lectures are either of a popular character or deal with contemporary re* 
search according to the needs of the college concerned. 

To stimulate research the University has recently decided to publish every 
year a journal and to include therein, along with other University matter, 
an account of the research work that is being carried on in the afiiliated colleges. 

The University has been doing its best to improve the standard of teaching 
and examination. But the reduction of its grant by Government from 
Us. 43,500 to Es. 30,100, has handicapped the Uiuversity in several aspects. 

(m) Uniiary universities. 

15. “ Unitary universities in India can be divided into two categories. 
The first category consists of those universities which are strictly unitary in type, 
in which all teaching of a formal nature is conducted by the university and 
not by colleges ; the second category consishs of universities which, though 
they do not possess the power of affiliating colleges at a distance, have associa- 
ted with them oonstitutent colleges in close proximity. In such instances, 
the university has considerable powers of control over its constituent colleges.” ^ 

Most universities of the first category are in the United Provinces— the 
Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow, the &ndu University at Benares and the 
Muslim University at Aligarh. 

16. The Allahabad University, which was founded in 1887 was mainly 
an affiliating and examining university tfll 1922 when it ivas reorganized so 
as to act both as on affiliating and teaching university. It now functions as 
a purely unitary, teaching and residentaal university as the colleges affiliated 
to it were taken over, as mentioned above, by the Agra University in 1927. 1 
The territorial jurisdiction of t^UmvMsity extends only to a ten miles radius 
from the Senate House, Allahabad. The enrolment in the different Faculties 
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of tho University has risen from 1,746 in 1931-32 to 2,056 in 1936-37. Changes 
in courses include the institution of a research Degree of D. Phil., while the 
ordinances for the Degrees of D. So. and D. Litfc. have been thoroughly revised. 

The progress of research work in the various departments of the Universi- 
ty is reported to have been very satisfactory. 

The University has no largo endowments c.vcDpt for certain soholarsliips 
and a reserve fund. It is supported by a Government grant and income from 
fees. There has been a deficit for most of the quinquennium, and the Univer- 
sity looks to Government to make this good. Bnt it is reported that mth tho 
other claims on Government resources this expectation may bo disappointed. 

17. Tho Benares Hindu University came into e.xi3tencc in 1916, and .since 
then, with tho support of tho Central Govcrninont, tho princes and tho people, 
it has made good progress. The quinquennium under review has been note- 
worthy not so much for new developments as for the steady consolidation of 
the existing departments of teaching. 

In 1936, owing to tho increase in tho number of students and the intro- 
duction of a number of now subjects, the science departments of the Central 
Hindu College were separated and constituted a separate College of Science. 
The Women’s College was raised to the li.A.. standard and its staff considerably 
strengthened. 

On the academic side, tho only change of importance was tho institution 
of a Faculty of Technology in 1936. Tho advancement of technical education 
was one of tho earliest objects of the University and, witliin the course of the 
last twenty one years, as funds have become available, technological courses 
in a variety of subjects have been introduced. .iVll these technological courses, 
which were formerly under tho Faculty of Science, were placed under tho newly 
created Faculty of Technology. The output of research work has been satis- 
factory. A noteworthy feature of this research was the investigation of prob- 
lems of commercial and industrial importance. 

j The University also introduced primary and rural education, experimental 
education and infant education as subjects of special study for tho B. T. Exa- 
mination. 

Instruction is imparted through colleges and departments directly main- 
tained by the University. The total enrolment of students was 3,385 in 1936-37 
as against 2,993 in 1931-32. 

As regards tho financial position of tho University, it is reported that dur- 
ing the quinquennium there was a deficit of Rs. 3 lakhs, while there is a large 
outstanding debt. 

18. The Muslim University, Aligarh, which was established in 1920, grew 
out of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College founded by Sir Syed Ahmad 
^Khan in 1875. It is a unitary and mainly residential university. During 
•-.the quinquennium, several important changes have been made in the consti- 
tution of the University and in the rules and regulations governing tho post- 
graduate examinations and new subjects have been included in the list of op- 
tional subjects for various examinations. For example, an amendment of 
the statutes was effected which raised the number of tho members of tho 
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Executive Coimcil from 3 to 15. The ProvincioUnd Control ^gislatutes hm 
been brought into closer contact with the supremo governing body of the 
University” by a now provision for the election of 25 members to the Court 
from among the members of the Lcgislntures. 

Perphaps the most important development on the academic side is the 
establishment of a Science College ns an integral part of the University and the 
provision of research fnoililios in all science subjects. 

A small beginning has also been made in the direction of establishing s 
Technical Institute or a College of Engineering in the University. Classes I 
were started in 1936 to prepare students for second grade engineering and j 
electrical diplomas. These courses arc proving popular, and there is a wid* 
demand for extending the activities of this institute. 

The number of students in the University has advanced from 1,150 in 
1931-32 to 1,822 in 1936-37. 

Althongh the Benares and Aligarh Universities ore primarily intended 
for Hindu and JIuslim studonts respectively, they arc open to students of all 
castes and creeds. 

19. The Rangoon University was founded in 1920 os a teaching and resi- 
dential university. It controls the teaching in the constituent colleges throu^ 
the professors who are the Heads of the various departments and are members 
of the staffs of the constituent coHcgcs. The period under review has beea 
one of consolidation and adjustment. It has seen a great increase in the num- 
ber of students despite discoura^ng economic conations. The number of 
students in the constituent colleges has risen from 1,551 in 1931-32 to 2,289 
in 1936-37. 

The percentage of passes in the Intermediate Examinations and the mark- 
ed difference between the numbers in the Intermediate Courses aud the Higher 
Courses show that there is still a considerable amount of ‘ wastage ’ amongst 
the students in the University. Contributory causes of this wastage are reported 
to be the inabilitj’ of parents to pay fees and the fact that some of the students 
expect to achieve results without correspouding effort — but the chief reasons 
are said to be inefficient teaching and a low standard of English in the majority 
of the schools from which the students come. “ The bulk of the ‘ wastage ' 
is made up of ill-prepared students who fulfil their ambition, or that of their 
parents, by entering the University and there discover either that they are 
unfit for University studies or that University studios are unfit for them. It 
is worthy of note that there h much less ‘ wastage ' among studonts who enter 
the University between the ages of 16 and 18 than among those who enter after 
they have passed their 18th birthday.”^ 

The Delhi Univeraty Report also complains of * wastage ’ in university cdu- • 
cation. In that province, out of 1,211 students who passed the High School 
Examination in 1931, OW 3^ o* 27 percent passed the Intermediate, 233 or 
19 per cent passed the B. A. Examination and only 3 per cent passed the M. A . 
Examination. 
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The Burma Hcporfc suggests tbat“ the solution of the problem (of wastage) 
must begin Rath reform in the schools.”* 

20. The Lucknow University, which was founded in 1920, is designed to be 
a unitarj', teaching and residential university. It is reported that ns a teach- 
ing unit it has practically reached the limifs of its capacity for enrolments, 
the Faculties of Science, Law and Medicine liaving refused ntlmission to many. 
Even in the Faculty of Arts limits were prc.scribcd and reached in several 
departments. The total enrolment increased from 1,81.1 in 1932 to 2,310 in 
1937. 

The nork of the quinquennium hns been characterized by consolidation 
rather than extension and research done by the mcinbetB of the stall and stu- 
dents is reported to have obtained international recognition. The University 
continues to aim nt a high standard of research. Tiio number of research 
scholars for the Ph. D. and D. Sc. degrees has increased from 31 in 1932 to 42 
in 1937. 

No change was made in the constitution of the University during th«* 
quinquennium except tiiat the old maximum of twenty representatives of the 
registered graduates on the University Court hns been increased to n possible 
maximum of thirty. Tiie Court hns now been given tlic power to pass resolu- 
tions on the educational and administrative policy of the University. 

21. The University of Dacca was founded in 1921, and is tlio only unitary 
teaching and residential university in the province of Bengal. Tlio number 
of students in the University was 1,053 in 1931-32. Tlicro was a steady in- 
crease throughout the quinquennium, nnd on the 3l8t March 1937, the 
number had risen to 1,268. 

A department for the study of physiology, botany nnd soil science svn# 
opened, and during the quinquennium under resnew the University continued 
to carry on v.sluablc research work in ngricullurnl cliemi.s1ry, for which grunts 
were received from the Imperial Council of Agriculturnl Bcscnrcli. A bio- 
chemical section of the university wn« nl.so opened, nnd bio-chemistry lin.s now 
been introduced as nn alternative paper in tlic Chemist rj’ Honours IS-vniniim- 
tion and ns n subject in the M.Sc. Course in Cliemisfry. It was also decided 
to introduce statistics ns a subject of study in tlio Honours Course in 
mathematics, nnd military science as one paper in tlio ordinary B.A. Examina- 
tion, but these proposals lind not been given cficct to during the period under 
review. 

22. The Delhi University was incorporated by tlio Delhi University Act 
of 1922 ns a unitary teaching and residential university. So far, however, it 
hns acted mainly ns an affiliating nnd examining body. 

In 1934, the Government of India indiented the future educational policy 
' of the Government ivith regard to this University nnd suggested its develop- 
ment on federal lines. They stated that “ the original intention in constituting. 
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tho Univoralfcy of Delhi wns to create a university which would bo freed 
from the inevitable defects of a purely afTilmting institution but at the 
some time to give its constituent colleges ample scope to develop their resources 
in co-operation with each other and with the University itself. The ideal is, 
therefore that the University should bo transformed into one of the federal 
true as circumstances permit. The main conditions which arc essential to 
the evolution of a university of this kind may bo summarised brielly as 
follows : — 

(tt) The university and its constituent colleges should be situated in 
close proximity of each other ; 

(b) each constituent college should be actively engaged in work of a 

university standard ; 

(c) each constituent college should bo prepared to forego some 

measure of its autonomy in order to share in and contribute to 
the tjrpe and government of the university as a whole ; and 

(il) the actual teaching should ns far as possible be provided by consti- 
tuent colleges under the guidance of the university ' 

It was chiefly with this end in view that the Government of India decided 
-to hand over to the University, the site and buildings of the old Viceregal 
Estate on the understanding that the University on the one hand and const!- 
-tuent colleges on the other hand would adopt the scheme as sot out above. 

The project for developing the Delhi University on federal lines took 
definite shape during the quinquennium under review and was endorsed both 
by the Government of India and by the University 

On the Arts side the University controls the teaching of Honours and 
Post-graduate courses and on the Science side the B.So. pass course, ns the 
teaching of soionco beyond the intermediate standard is the exclusive concern 
of the University. It has also its own Law Hall, Of late the University has 
jipproved a diploma course in Domestic Science for the students of the Lady 
Irwin College, Delhi. 


23. The Annamalni Univermty came into o-xistcnce in 1929. The most 
notable development in connoMon with the acaderaio work of this University 
during the period under review was the incorporation of the Rain Annamalni 
Music College and the Oriental Training CoUege in 1932. A professional 
•course in mimic oxten^ng ovm a ^nod of four years leading to an examina- 
-tion for the btle of Snngita Bhushnna and a training course for pandits in 
Sanskrit and Tamil lading to the award of a certificate at the end of one year’s 
study were instituted. ■' 

The tutorial system which provides for tuition being riven either to an 
andividual student or to a small group of three or four was extended to the 
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' B.A. andB.Sc. passstadents. The increased poisonal contact between toachcis 
I and students which has resulted from the introduction of this system is the 
subject of favourable comment. 

A research department in Tamil was instituted in July 1934. Attempts 
; have also been made to procure the publication of suitable text-books in Tamil 
with a view to the ultimate adoption of Tamil as the medium of instruction for 
the different subjects of study in the University, and it is hoped that standard 
text-books in Tamil on all subjects of study will be made available in the 
course of the next few years so that a start may be made in this direction in the 
intermediate classes. 

« 

The courses of study and examination for the several degrees and titles 
originally based on those of the Madras University wore remodelled in the h'ght 
t of experience and as a result of recommendations by expert Committees, Boards 
of Studies and Faculties. 

The University has also arranged to open a Bureau of Information with a 
view to assisting its graduates to obtain suitable employment ; the Bureau will 
maintain an official register of graduates giving particulars of their addresses, 

; employment and achievements. 

24. The University of Mysore and the Osmania University of Hyderabad 
are situated in Indian States. 

The University of Mysore was the first university to bo founded in an 
Indian State. It was incorporated in 1916. During the quinquennium under 
review, the constitution of the University was extended by a bill which 
amended the University Bcgulation of 1916 and received the assent of His 
; Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in 1933. The main features of this measure 
■ are the establishment of another University authority in addition to the Senate 
. and the University Council, namely, the Academic Council responsible for the 
, academic organization of the University, the enlargement of the Senate so as 
to make it more representative of popular interests, by creating a class of life 
members of the Senate and by giving representation to municipalities, district 
boards and associations. Some changes were also made in the courses and 
examinations of the University. Original research work was carried on in the 
University and the results were published ns usual in recognised journals and 
scientific periodicals. 

The number of students in the university has, however, declined from 
2,833 in 1931-32 to 2,725 in 1936-37. 

25. The Osmania University in the Hyderabad State was established by a 
Charter of the Ruler of the State in 1918. This university differs from other 
Indian universities in having Urdu as the medium of instruction instead of 
English, but English is a coinpulsory subject upto the B.A. stage, and the 
books prescribed for study arc translations of standard English works studied 
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in other universitiea. M.A. classes in English and Economics and M.8c. 
classes in Biology wore started during the period under review. The courses 
of the Faculty of Theology and hledicine wore also rorised. The number of 
students in the University has risen from 856 in 1931-32 to 1,723 in 193G-37. 

> 

26. In recent years, there has boon a tendency to multiply facilities for 
every branch of study in all the universities in India with the result that there 
is much overlapping of courses and much expenditure which might be avoided 
if there were closer co-operation between the University authorities. 

It is not easy to suggest actual mcan^ for making such co-ordination 
clTcctive. The United Provinces Report states thbt “ the question is a difS- 
cult one and a solution unlikely to be reached by agreement and can only be 
imposed * 

In the last Review it was stated that considerable improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the agency of the University 
Orants Committee, which keeps in close touch mth universities and is thus in 
a position to give authoritative and experienced advice not only to the grant- 
giving authorities but also to the uni\’crsitics themselves. At its meeting held 
in 1936, the Inter-University Board, IncUa, piissed a resolution rcconuncnd- 
ing the institution in each province or a group of provinces of a University 
Grants Committee on the same lines as the University Grants Committee of 
Greot Britain. It would be interesting to see what practicol effect the sotting 
up of such bodies in India would achieve. It is worthy of note that in Bengal 
fl comprehensive scheme has been worked out to prevent, as far as practicable, 
any duplication of work in the three Government Colleges in Calcutta by 
treoting them ns one unit for purely teaching purposes. The scheme is stDl 
under the consideration of the Government of Bengal. The outcome of this 
scheme, if introduced, will be watched with interest. 

27. The provinces of Assam, the North-West Frontier, Sind, Orissa, 
Cooig, Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchistan have no universities of their own. 
The needs of Assam are met by the Calcutta University ; the N. W. F. Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan are served by the Punjab Universi^, Sind comes with- 
in the jurisdiction of Bombay Umversity; Coorg depends upon the Madras 
University, and Ajmer-Merwara is under the Agra University. The schools 
and colleges in South Orissa are afiiliated to the Andhra University, while 
those of North Orissa are affiliated to the Patna University 




28. The number of arte colleges in the whole of British India has risen 

ftom 243 in 1931-32 to 272 in 1936-37 while their enrolment has 

72,354 to 86,407 durmg the same penod. The provincial figures are given in ' 
the table below. 


* United ^Tiocea, page Kj. 
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TABLE XXX. 


Arts colleges and their enrolment. 



1031-32. 

1930-37. 

Increase betrrecn 
1032-37. 

ProTineo. 

Arts 

colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Arts 

colleges. 

Knrol- 

mente 

Arts 

colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

ladrai 

63 

12,913 


12,271 

1 

—012 

lombay . . 

16 

0,226 


0,804 

(a) 

(a) 

tengal 

40 

19,744 


20,601 

1 

0,847 

Jnilcd Provineci 

40 

7,707 

68 

9,311 

0 

1,604 

'nnjab 

33 

13,140 

36 

13,780 

3 

040 

Burma . . . . 

1 

123 

1 

134 

•• 

11 

Bihar . . 

11 

3,670 

9 

3,020 

(a) 

(a) 

Central Ptovincca and 

0 

1,816 

10 

2,780 

4 

071 

Berar. 





Aium . . 

3 

1,208 

i 

2,202 

0 

1,084 

North-Wcat Frontier 

3 

610 

3 

1 876 1 


305 

Province. 


1 





Gind 

(a) 

(a) 

3 

1,202 

(a) 

(a) 

Oriaaa .. ,. 

(a) ! 

(a) 

4 1 

797 

(a) 

(a) 

Cvaxg .. ! 

• • 

-• 

•• 

.. 

.. 


Delhi 

7 

1,826 

7 

2,040 

• • 

216 

Ajmer-Mervara 

2 

277 

2 

360 

.. 

80 

Baluchistan 

.. 

.. 


• - 

• • 

.. 

Bangalore . . 

1 

287 

1 

340 

•• 

63 

Other Administered 



1 

88 

1 

88 

Areas. 







British India 

24; 

3 72,364 

272 

80,407 

20 

14,053 


(a) In 1031-32, Sind formod part of Bomb^, and Oriasa of Bibar, \rbila thoy irore 
'•onitituted into aoparato provinccn in 1930-37. Hsnco no comparison bas been made. 


These statistics of institutions and students bear out the general conclu- 
sion that the demand for higher education is increasing year after year and has 
not so far been affected by the problem of unemplo 3 rmcnt among university 
.graduates. The Bengal Beport observes that " Bengal is faced with a tragic 
situation. "While the problem of the educated unemployed is becoming in- 
creasingly acute, the University is flooding the province with an ever-growing 
number of young men who are not merely unemployed but also often un- 
employable. ”. * The Punjab Government state that '* it is considered highly 

I Bosgal, pogo 08. 
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desirable that an indiscriminate rush of unsuitable and ill-prepared candi- 
dates to imiversity courses should bo definitely discouraged and countet- 
acted The provincial report says that " the University authorities them- 
selves have so far done nothing to counteract this evil, but are still prepared 
to recognise new institutions without enforcement of stricter standards. Nor 
can the problem bo really solved by the mere imposition of more stringent 
standards of affiliation and examination, though of course these arc desirable 
for the elimination of the laxity which has so long prevailed. The real Eola- 
tion can only come with a complete recasting of the educational machinery of 
the province, and with the expansion not only of vocational and technical 
education, but also of industry and commerce, so that those trained for these 
purposes, find ready absorption”.® 

29. Tire colleges vary greatly in size. Some colleges in Calcutta hare 
over a thousand students each. The Bengal Report states that " it is diffi- 
cult to explain satisfactorily the tendency on the part of the student com- 
munily to fiock to the Calcutta colleges. The popularity of some of the 
larger Calcutta colleges is certainly not due to their superior efficiency; 
very little is done in them beyond class room lecturing and the percentage of 
successes in the University examinations is well below the average for the 
Urriversity. Judged by the percentage of passes, the mofussil colleges usually 
do bettor than the majority of the Calcutta colleges. But these largo Calcutta 
colleges try to be spectacular by makiug all efforts to capture the top places in 
the University class lists. This they attempt by luring students, who have 
done well in the Matriculation or the Intermediate Examination, to their 
colleges by offering them special privileges. There is often an undignified 
scramble between the colleges for the enrolment of such students by approach- 
ing them personally or through personal letters to them and dangling before 
them inducements like additional stipends, free tuition, free coaching and even 
free boarding in the attached hostels. Jfrom more points than one, the drift 
of the students to these large Calcutta colleges cannot but be regarded ns an 
unhealthysign”. * ^ 


The inherent defect m colleges which become abnormally large is obvious. 
They cease to be capable of exercising adequate control and supervision either 
over tuition or conduct. New colleges should be opened to relieve these 
colleges of their excessive enrolment, and attempts should be made to adjust 
the numbOT f students in the exisfdng colleges. But the real solution lies, as 
recommended by the Central Advisory Board of Education, in the readjust- 
ment of the piMcnt system of higher educotion so as not only to prepare pupils 
for professional and umversity courses but also to enable them, at the comple- 
tion of appropnate stages, to be diverted to occupations or to 
vocdtion&l institutK^ns. 


30. Though ^vermty coUeges m Bengal report substantial increases in 
the e^lment of rtudente the oidmaiy teaching work in them generally con- 
tmued along old hnes. The Bengal Report observes that ” MUeges^ stiU 
relied entuely on and the tutorial work, which theSersity 

insists on. was generally a travesty of wha t it should be. Mr K ZaXriah 


Fuaiali, page 87 


iFusjsb, page 2 (Government KMolution)T 


‘Beagal, page 04. 
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Piincipal of HoogHy Moaliin College, excellently sums up the present position 
in Collegiate education : “ The intcUcctual objectives of a college are, first, 
to pass the students through the University examinations, and secondly, to 
give them a sound intellectual training. In n good educational system, these 
two objects approximate very closely, but unhappily, in Calcutta, they have 
little connection with each other — had almost said they were irreconcilable. 
To pass the University examination nothing more is needed than an effort 
of the memory, so stereotyped and unintelligent are the questions generally 
set. It is difficult to persuade students to make any real mental effort when 
they arc perfectly certain that it is irrelevant to success in the examination. 
One works, therefore, under a terrible handicap. The only way to overcome 
it is, by the communication of a personal enthusi.asm, to infect a few individuals 
with a genuine love of learning. This is what the tutorial system is supposed 
to do, and what in Bengal it scarcely ever does. The grounds are too large 

and formal for effective work Another great weakness is the 

abstract nature of much of the study ”. ^ 

The Central Provinces Report also states that although the system of 
tutorial classes has been still further extended, much remains to be done to 
enable students to get the best value out of them. In Bombay, tutorial work 
is, however, carried ou in all colleges as far as circumstances permit, but it is 
generally only possible in the higher classes whore the number of students is 
comparatively small. 

31. It was suggested by the Calcutta Uuiversity Commission of 1917-1919 
as well as by other authorities that intermediate classes should be removed from 
the jurisdiction of universities. The aim underlying this suggestion was to 
relieve universities of functions which did not come within their proper scope 
as well as to strengthen the foundations laid at school. Some Governments 
and Universities welcomed this suggestion, and some of the University Acts 
provided for an immediate or an ultimate separation of the intermediate classes 
from the degree classes and special intermediate colleges were established in 
various provinces. This type of institution however does not seem to have 
been successful. 

The Bihar Report observes that " no definite pronouncement can yet be 
made on the success or failure of intermediate colleges in the province. It 
would seem that the position, as stated by the writer of the last quinquennial 
review (of Bihar) remains unchanged, viz,, that ‘ these institutions are never 
, likely to be very successful ’. These institutions were never meant to compete 
with first-grade colleges which, if the recommendations of the Sadler Commis- 
sion were followed, should concern themselves with preparing students for the 
degree and post-graduate examinations alone. One Principal deplores that 
the intermediate colleges have not come into their own in this province ; 
j they lead a struggling existence and there are no signs of growth or develop- 
ment. He adds that the retention of the I, A. classes in the degree colleges 
may be a potent cause of this chronic anaemia 

In the same strain, the Punjab Government state that “ intermediate 
colleges have dwindled in popularity jind have not been very successful os 

' Bengal, pages 64-05. 

* Bihar, page 38. 
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fonr-ycAr insfitiitioiw. Government (tlierrfore) cannot continue to spend 
large atmis of money every yenr on insfilutions Hliioli liti\e not juitifial 
flieir existence, rspccinlly when funds are l)ndly iicederl for wortliior and more 
urgent objccla. Steps sltould, tlierefore, lie lal:en nt once to review carcftilly 
tlie whole position in regard to intermediate colleges”.* 

It is hiiggested in tin* I’linjnli Report timt “ their pontion will Imv'c to he 
KCrionsly coin’idered O'pcrdntly in the light of tlie reeoinmendiitions made hj 
Messrs. Ahhott and AVtiod in their Report on Voe.-itioiwl Kducalion 

On the other hand, the United I’rovinciM IlejTOrt ohsorvua that " it « 
gcnernlly agreed nniong those who hiivc had r.\j)erienec of their svorkdnp tlwl 
the product of the iiitenritdiafe college-, is better gronnclid and morn able to 
benefit from advanced instnirlion than the jirmliict of the (iiilcrm«lial«) 
cln.s'o.s nttaelnvl to <Iegree rollegei. The gctier.il agreement re.iebed by the 
members of the Central Adviinry Board of Jidue.ition whieh en visages a 
higher f-ceondary rtngo of the intermediate s t.-mdard i»e.'irs this concludon 
out, wliile the Migge.sti<in that the univer iticii .should have a three year 
degree eouno as opjiascd to the jire ent two •^bo'ild mett thc.objretions often 
heard that in two ycara a .stnilint is rrnnble to obtain sriffieient colouring 
from the univen.ity background 

The Central Advi.-ory Ro.inl of Kduealion has devhetj a framework of 
cdneational orgiimVation below the unis ersity, which provides for three well 
defined sfngo, i/r., the primary i lage, the low er seeondary stage and the higher 
eccondarj - 1 tape. If this sy.tem «)t rcorgiiniittion tarried out, it will trans- 
fer the fit>t intermediate ein.“> to the iriglier secondary *-<’hool and reunite the 
Fccorul intenmsliirte e!i\'-. to the degree college. Thi.s will be a logical svetem 
and i.s well dvMgiierl to replace the anomalous ry.,tem wheri-bv intermediate 
cins'-c.s are sometimes part of an institntion svhicli is m fact a rrhool. sometimes 
part of a degree eollegc and soraclirnes nn isolated instiliifion providing a two 
year course. 

(e) GcTfral acliriticf, emducl and dtscipUnr. 

32. So far ns these aspects of University hfc ore concerned the 
quinquennium under review was a pcriml of peace and progress There has 
been considerable improvement in the j-oeial and corporate life of university 
students. ^ 


Tlio Punjab Report statc-s that the student community of the Puniab 
is kcejily alive to cultuml and social problem.s of the day. omf the number of 
societies which exist for siicli purposes and which arc larcclv orenn;,«,i n«,t 
by the students thcuiselvc.s, is ulraost counties.,. One s ^ 

of sociological iinportaneo is the ease with which women stiidonfl* 

to take .U »gh.W pl«c ». LX 

in the debating iiienn, the concert platform, and even the cnii!,.? a !'• 
stage. Equally gratifying arc the cordial relations wlSh nreS flf? n“. 
dilTorent communities, who meet in friendly inlorcourso not 
and ga mes, but frequently also round the 4 or the dhincr tawSf ^SiSte 

K”iab: iz ' — 

* United Prorinco«,i»ge4(|. 
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abnndant proofs of the benefits of higher education, for whatever we may say 
of the deterioration of examination standards, of the plethora of the educated 
unemployed, and the tragedies of mal-adjustments of individuals, liberal 
education is a leaven which penetrates every aspect of national life,' and Ufts 
it up to a higher and richer conception 

The Central Provinces Report also observes that “corporate life was 
stimulated by debating societies, social gatherings and co-operative stores 
which on the whole, were successful. Particularly interesting were the social 
service activities of some of the colleges ”.® 

In the North-West Frontier Province, students are said to be more 
amenable to discipline than most of the students elsewhere in Ind a. This 
remark according to the report applies with equal force to students from tribal 
territories. 

The Bengal Report remarks that the relations between the Hindu and 
Muslim students in the Dacca Intermediate College are worthy of emulation. 
The relations there are so cordial tliat the “ Muslim students join the festival 
connected ■^vith the Saraswati Puja and the Hindu students join in the Milad 
Sharifs arranged by the Muslim boarders ”.® 

33. There was also a great improvement in the political situation during 
the period under review and this was naturally reflected in the tone and temper 
of the students. In the report on the Rajshahi College, Bengal, it is stated 
that “ the great stress laid by the college upon athletics and healthy outdoor 
games and sports possibly had the effect of detaching students from dark, 
unhealthy broodings that so often find an explosive expression m terroristic 
activities In Chittagong also, where the political situation continued to 
be disturbed at the beginning of the quinquennium, “ except in a few cases, 
the conduct of the general body of the students, throughout the period under 
review, was above reproach. A system of tutorial supervision which has 
been introduced ivith a view to bringing students into closer personal relation- 
ship with the members of the staff yielded satisfactory results ”.® 

Bihar also reports that there was no political agitation of major importance 
during the quinquennium, and none, in any case, which had a direct 
influence on the work of the colleges. 

In Assam also, “ the period under review was free from political distur- 
bances ” and the provincial report observes that " political leaders seem to 
have decided to leave (college) students and schoolboys to get on with their 
work instead of calling them out of school and college into the disturbed air 
of political strife. As a result, school and college discipline has been good and 
there have been no serious troubles ”. ® 

In tbe same strain, the Sind report also observes that “as the political 
atmosphere during the whole quinquenmum was comparatively calm, the dis- 
cipline at the colleges was normal, and all activities had a peaceful character 
about them. The staff of the colleges were therefore in a position to concen- 
■trate upon educational work securing in consequence better results at the 
university examinations 

» Punjob, page 42. • Bengal, pages 82-83. » Bengal, page 78. 

* Central Provinces, page 24. * Bengal, page 77. • Assam, naeo 3. 

* Sind, page 23. ° 
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A Univeisity Training Corps has also been constituted in the Hyderabad 
State. It was started in 1936 with the formation of two platoons of 38 cadets 
each. A member of the staff of the Osmania University acts as Adjutant and 
is assisted by two Instructors deputed by the Army Headquarters. 

The reports on the various University Training Corps show that they 
continue to work satisfactorily. The standard of training and efficiency is 
reasonably high and students continue to show keenness and enthusiasm 
for military training. 

It is interesting to note that some universities introduced military science 
in their curriculum during the quinquennium under review. In the Calcutta 
University curriculum, a course of military studies for the members of the 
University Training Corps was introduced in 1936. The Dacca University 
has decided to introduce military science as one paper in the ordinary B.A. 
Examination. Ordinances for a certiheate of proficiency in military science 
have also been framed by the Allahabad University, and regular instruction is 
being given. A scheme for the establishment of a military College is receiving 
the earnest attention of the authorities of the Aligarh Muslim Umversity. 

The only discouraging news comes ftom Bihar, where it is reported, that the 
interest taken by the students in the Patna University Training Corps is poor. 
One Principal attributes this to various causes. He complains that “ the use- 
fulness of this body is impaired by the fact that attendance at drill interferes 
with students’ athletic activities, that the annual camp is held at a time which 
is academically rmsuitable and that the conditions are rather severe in many 
ways It is also stated that there is a handicap to the expansion of the 
Patna University Training Corps in that its activities centre in Patna only 
and the mofussil colleges do not get a chance to join it. 

(oi) Institutions for Scientific Research. 

36. Apart from the universities, the most notable institutions devoted to 
scientific research in India are the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, the 
Bose Besearch Institute, Calcutta, and the Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Calcutta. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, owes its origin to the muni- 
ficence of the late Mr. J. N. Tata. It provides facilities for post-graduate work 
in five main branches of Science, namely. Physics, General Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Bio-Chemistry and Electrical Technology. The Physics Depart- 
ment was created during the quinquennium under review and started work in 
1933 with 11 students. 

The total number of the students and other research workers in the 
various departments of the Institute has risen feom 154 in 1931-32 to 185 in 
1936-37. Of these 185 students, 64 held Institute scholarships and 4 research 
studentships. 

As required by Regidation 32 (i) of the Scheme for the administration and 
management of the properties and funds of the Institute, His Excellency the 


» Bilisr, page 37. 
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Vifcmy «•< ViMlor of tlio In«n'tiif<* nppoinJw! n. ro»»iittN‘«> in JantiAt}' I5V 
tindiT flic rli.iirntntiiliiji *>f Sir Ini»tf, (’,U,Iv„ IMl.S,, I’fifici(«l 

Viro Cliaiui'llor. IJiiivrn'i^v of Pt. Amlr.'w-, to n vi<'U- tlir worliiiK <'f ti' 
iTiititttio with r|iH>ial rcfiTMii-o to ilo- ptirji > fur v.-}ii(h i( v,a\ fitufi>if*l «:.i, 
if liny rlianuf* wrc coit“i'l<'rivl »lr'ir.ilil<* in tli>- or/inin*ioii or Bctititin 
l!«' Iii'litiil*' for till' Ii'ttif m Jii-Mmint of i!i» |.iir|>/p'( «, to r.A* 
ri'iomiiii'mlntiniii ficronlint'ly, Init nitli ilti'- n^'inl to fliO lii<ti*'it»'-i ni-i-:il (7 
ri'Ji'Oi'.nlilv iiiirnii'i.t(il<l<‘ Immniil v oiirii Tl.i't'oi'miit'o-* "ul.inittol tVL' 

n'|K>rl iiiJlitfrli IWi*. A" II r- iili of tl.-ir rii'otPiiti.-.iliiii,*.-, Iji.- lip-ijnt'^h 
fiiiiiri' will cofn|ifi '• iliri'i' nmiii i.o-li i.i'Ii i*' '/w«i'il 'jiVt of sr^i- 

vifv, I'lr., («} ri‘)’ii''il Ill'll Miiiliiiii.i’i'’>l ni'"i< in nlii'li iti" r< >fili self 
will ciintiniii' to li'" Iiriin trily of n fnml iti,< > 1 ? i! n 1 - i'ti mi nil •'ii* > ■■ tot'» 
inti'll' I'liMil r.iMicr t!i;m to thu iiolii 'ft. 1 1 < ji <• of lifo, o’,; ( Mnn .il K 
wliii'li will 1"' f.illi'l upon to i-.itr.' tl.i- ii. n r. j nj il.ilt'ji for npo'i '1 r- :rh 
wliil<‘ not pi'Hirtini' ori''iiml wo-' of u i- ;>i .Ii im • ivj,.', iir,"l {>■> 1! 
iii|: Piiii'ii'i wli'Ti' III'’ ilnti' > for tli" titi.- \.i'! |c m j. ,tt i'l 'ri 

niul in pin iiivi''‘if'<it')rj'. 

oij. Till' I!<i '• lit ’.trill In titiit • w.ii fi,ii')r|i.i (,■ (’ifi'i'r..; in l!t|7 l-yPif 

,7. a, }lo <• of.il ^In•<iI.11y I '{iiifiii. <i for i),« .'iily of tlio life h 

|il.'iiit'H"iil iiniiii.’il l/.ti-r «•! two fiirtli. f ti n. )i -I'lfi u,- w. rr i '.iMiiW, 

oiii’iit l)iirji'''liii!; Ill'll till' o’liiriit r.'l’ » }'ini> tfiJl.flio' ij" of if,>'i'iVi ■ti* 

(.Mtimi't r.irri'il out in tin* Iii'titiii'' lu- l)>-ii v.i,!. '.i-!. n’l} iliiriii;; t’o’ i-ii’l 
iiittli'r ri'vit’W n 'I’.irrh li.i« lio'ii t irrirtl o'li in 1 1>'> fi))I..n if— t], j, irtn.' ’(tt I’I a’:* 
Uliy-iiolrtov, Oyto'i.-’intifi, Aftiriiltunl a'..1 {Ii„ ('In mi.try, A*»tl.f"{i'»1".’r, 
Tliioti'lintl riiyMf, Co mic H.kImHoh «ii. 1 SjM.ifo lojn. ’1*1, r—iilt'i oftlf' 
mvf'.ti".tli')im I'iirrioil out iiitlii- In'titnfo an' (iiil.Ii'lu<ri'i ih" •* Ttnn«-’.f*ii'iri 
of fill' Iii'.liiiitf 


U”. Tilt' Indian A- iK-i.ition for the Ciil'.iv.m m of }vicnr.>, C.dnitfa. nm 
fmiiulrd as I'.irly ns U'if. li> tlir- lir.> l>r V ih 'idr.i I/d Sin.ir wrli tli- nlij's^ 
of iirovidinc fariliiifi for Miontifir n -.'.ir.-li. Con'i.l. niMi’ impniVi'm.’at'i a 
llic Inlioriitory of tliw AvorLwim invp mrlc i„ r.'-uit vtr.r, and it ii 
now miilal.ly ndnplpd for n'-r.inh work m if.,. x.iri.iu= Iiniiu’l.. . nf nliv-M, 
clioiiiical and nimcralosical invi-.n-^itioa Dnrinn tl.r iinimiii. 'ininm ur.di'r 
ri'i-iriv, ilip As-iK-iatitin roaiiiimsl to be m n-iiv.- of JiMPiiUp n-^’An'K 

and iittr.n'li’d n-can-lj worlcrn from ,lifr,.r,.r,i pirt^ of Imlii of 

J.’Cturra in I’l.y.-!'’’' i-nd Ct.omi-iry nor.* nl nfran;;.',! bv tbi- A-ocbtio-u 
Tht'M. iMtiitf. WIT.’ iitihoHl by ib.' •iml'.nts of thr ai.-.it'ta Mnli-d ik-hoci 
Mmnp otlifM. 7'arii,n.'s woroabo pvr „ for traminp in I>J,i-.vi,., „„,i Cl,<mi«trr 
anil for ,nc« i-orolnincal i.lwm’nti„„, to thr ..f i],;. XoarluM rminiaF 

D('p3rlincnf of tiic C.unitta Lniwr-itv. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f>ECONDARY EDUCATION OF BoVS. 


(i) Schools and Scholars. 

f iere are tw'o syotems of aeconclarj’ education in India, vtz., anglo- 
lular and vernncular In general torina the aim of the former is to lead 
liigher education in colleges and univoioitics, while tlie latter is designed 
very largely a complete course in itself. In Iho anglo-vcriiacular schools 
ish is a compulsoTj’ subject, vrliereas in the vernicular schools instruo- 
is given through the m'‘dium of modern Inlian l.inguagcs, though English 
be taken as an optional subject in 'om-* of these -.ehools. 

2. The following table gives the number of secondary scliooK of all types 
boys and their enrolment jn British India It should, hovoxur, bo noted 
t the figures given do not neccssinly relare evclusivelv to pupils at the 
endary stages as the miinbers iii primary departments are often included. 

TABLE XXXTI. 


Secondatif Schools for boys and thc» enrolment. 


Yeir. 

High sohoolfl j 

_ . 

Hngli^h middle 
aehoolft 

VemaeuKr middle * 

Bchools ( 

Alt ece-indery 
schools 

Sehoola 

Papils 

Schools 

Pupils 1 
1 

Schools 


! 

SgIiooLt I 
1 

1 

Pupifs 

i 

020 27 

s,44rt 

744,444 

3,201 

1 

340,233 

4,728 * 

621.03* 

10,373 j 

1.7I5.CG1 

031.32 

2.801 

873302 

1 3,875 

413,770 

6,801 1 

805,018 

12,670 1 

2,0**3,490 

1030 37 

3.242 

1, 022,080 

4,123 

i 1 

400,717 

6,009 j 

738,670 

12,076 

2.221.867 

1 

txcraase 
between 
1027 — 32 

357 

120,35S 

1 

1 074 

1 

04,637 ’ 

1 1,100 

I 

1 183,034 

2,107 

377,829 

[naro&so 
(+) or Jec- 
oase 
between 
37 

+411 

+ 148,776 

+248 

+40,047 

— ^285 

— 07.3*8 

+405 

1 +128,377 

1 

1 


3. While there was an increase of 2,197 secondary schools with an addi- 
tional enrolment of 377,829 pupils in the previous quinquennium, there has 
been a rise of 405 schools and 128,377 pupils only during the quinquennium 
under review. These figures indicate that the tide of expansion has slowed 
down. This may be due largely to economic factors. The Madras report 
contains some interesting observations on this point : — 

“ The slow rate of progress may bo partly aocoonted for by the continuance of ccono- 
mio depression and tbo growing volume of educated unemployment during the 
oninonennmm un der report. A further explanation may perhaps be found in the nre- 
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dom/nnntly Jitcrniy chnrnclcr of «ecoi)(lnrj’ rdiication, tlio demand for tidiich sccmi to t« 
font rcnoliing tlio atngo of Inelasticity. It is also poosililo tlint a sort of saturation po^t 
has licen rcnelied 

i. Tlio tnblo below shows tlio number of hit'll schools for boys and thei; 
onrolniont. 


TABLE XXXIIL 

High schools /or logs and their enrolment, h<j provinces. 




loii-as. 



ll>30-37. 

Xnntaaa (-f ) or cIccrcaM (— ) 
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of 
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In ail 1 
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■fi 

ii 

& 

l^ol- 
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IncloMTc 

of 

Rirb. 

No. of 
Ison 
in all 
hiRh 
achooli 
for boya 
and prb 

If 

£ 

Xnrol- 

oenk, 

IneluMTe 

of 

Cirl,. 

No. cf 
boji 

In aO 
hlfh 
Khoob 
for ban 
and^ru 

Mndrai . . 

378 

1 

lfi7.0«3 

161.330 

3Sfi 

lOl.COO 

107,021 

+8 

+7,617 

1 

+3,IS5 

PoniliAy . . 

2.1 

6I«3.‘!S 

fo,:ci 

237 

8.0,720 

S2,IPS 

(n) 

(«) 

(«i 

!D4*n(;rtl « 

1.0tl» 

201, MS 

t 202,321 

1,201 

?08,fi37 

308,311 

+ I(W 

+<0,«» 

+18,023 

tJiiIte<l Pro. , 

IlH) 

77.007 

78,212 

210 

PI.OSO 

02,087 

•(29 

+11,373 

+11, S» 

>in(e<<« 










Punjab .. 

323 1 

III, MS 

131,801 

313 

141,080 

115,216 

-feo 

+13,331 

+13.321 

Surma 

200 1 

EI.8S1 

48.PS8 


CS.C50 

01,858 

-flOl 

+13,672 

+8.0W 

Bihar . 

ICO 

48.031 

48,020 

IPS 

67,318 

67,202 

(fl) 

W 

f«) 

Crntral Pro- 
Tfnrca and 

C7 

7.7E0 

7,733 

M 

0,310 

. P.S10 1 

1 

+17 

+1,600 

+1,1H 

Berar. 
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01 

20,121 

20.103 , 

SI 

27.05S 

27,103 

+23 

+0,037 

+0,075 

Norlli-lVcat 

20 

12,477 

12,010 

38 

1C,3'0 

10..7SS 

+0 

+3,003 1 

•(•3,872 

Frontirr 

Prorinec, 
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(.) 

{«) 

(o) 


11,201 

13,800 

M 

W 

(«) 

OriMA 

(<■) 

(a) 

(a) 

*33 

0.730 

0,155 

(«l 

(n) 

<«) 

ftnig 

o 

783 1 

[ 731 

A 

800 

883 


+82 

+110 

Dellii 

21 

1 0,173 1 

0,173 

27 

6.C85 

s.eso 

+0 

+2,182 

+2,607 
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10 

3.C1B 1 

\ 3,030 

13 

4,133 

4,101 


+016 

+826 

Baluchis (an 

7 

2,733 

2.720 

■1 

3.0SS 

3,0SS 


—IMS 

—033 

Bao^aloro . . , 

8 

S,3S3 

3,016 

0 

3,7W 

3,605 

Rl 

+351 

+390 

Other Admi- . 

10 

8.335 

8,350 

14 

3,007 

0,701 


+173 

+845 











Britbh India.! 

1 

S^l 

873,802 1 

«CS,613 

V12 

1,023, flSO 

P0S.42O . 

4-441 

+118,778 

+135,013 


(.) In W3I.3S. a»dt nnn«l p.rt of llo«l»y. „ „„„ 
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6. The number of high schools has risen in the whole of British India 
)y 441 from* 2,801 in 1931-32 to 3,242 in 1936-37, while the enrolment has- 
idvanced hy 148,778 from 873,802 to 1,022,580 during the same period, 

6. The largest increase is in Bengal where the number of high schools- 
las risen bj 105 during the quinquenniiun under review with an additional 
inrolment of 46,699 pupils. In 1916, there were 698 high schools in that 
province and in the last twenty years their number has increased to 1,201> 
But it is unfortunate that “the majority of these schools are inefficient. 
They have been allowed to multiply in a most haphazard manner ; in some 
areas, there are a number of schools close to one another, all with small enrol- 
ments ; and as the majority of the schools are almost entirely dependent on. 
the fee income from the pupils for their existence, it is impossible to main- 
tain in any of them a reasonable standard of efficiency”.^ 

This increase in the number of high schools in Bengal is attributed to the 
growing tendency in that province to convert, whenever possible, English 
middle schools into English high schools. It is reported that “ this often 
leads to efficient middle schools being turned to inefficient high schools. The 
inspectorate tries to dissuade the school authorities from so doing and if a 
school is converted, without previous sanction, to a high school, any grant-in- 
aid that it might have been receiving is sometimes witlrheld. The depart- 
ment, however, encourages efficient English middle schools to extend their 
scope by adding two high school classes. This is one way of prolonging the 
duration of the middle stage and appears to be a satisfactory way of dealing 
with a growing demand for greater facilities for education than can be had in 
a middle school which teaches only a two years’ course ”.® 

The United Provinces Report also expresses a doubt as to whether re- 
cognition is not being given too easily to new high schools. 

In the same strain, the Bihar Report states that the number of high schools- 
and their pupils is increasing rapidly, perhaps too rapidly in the opinion of 
many people who wish to see an increase in the number of vocational insti- 
tutions instead of in that of ordinary literary high schools. It is suggested 
“ that it may be that a limitation to the number of high and English middle- 
schools would be to the advantage of the country as a whole, for undoubtedlj^ 
English education tends to draw men away from their village homes in the 
hope of a more interesting and more remunerative career in a town ”.® 

There is a similar tendency in Delhi where the number of high schools 
has risen by 6. It is stated that “ in a compact area like Delhi, a further rise 
in the number of high schools would bo a matter for anxiety, because the: 


> Bengal, page 60. 

* Bengal, pages 48 — 10 
’ Bihar, page 69. ' ' 
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TOuItipIieity of s'dioofu Ir.ulA to intoMi'IiooI rivft!ri«*i, with t!iA coni^'p*;- 
ifocroAirt in cffiiiicnry*’ * mvl Hint “ thn (imn tmn nlrci'ly nrrivwi toc.'i11sls!>. 
to thiK jmlicy «f ot|i«M<i«n 

Tim j)r«''n>nt p'i>,iti'in in Ai '.im ii nl*’o of iritor** it, Tim tiiimfi'-r of 
iwlin lU ii rnpiilly iip'ri'niij", Unt tli^ i* ■•'■Imol'; ore not mmllv 
It is ftiii'a*’ i*<' I tint " till* h irm svliicli p iti h- iloii*' liv < li.mh ritl, ij. 

qu.nlirm 1, (intr.iiim'], uu'I'TImM ti'.irlii r-* i • 'iTi.iiM lint (JoviTnin -n* nni 
nji'in'ii'n of tip' ininlit to L'iv.* t'p* Miliji*'* th-ir tnoit tar:''* 

pon’Mt'Mtion. Tim t"cii'i'ar-' of riv.M •••Imili v.*itl>inn ''piri (li=t in'"" of ti'i 
ollmr (iii.'lil to lit priOiittiti' 1. If Iht* of t’p* '-ho'il* will cv, 

n.tri'* to cii'n'iid" oa rfii'iailil*' ftTmi t}i« r>*>'ili iff itit j -Iiool -lioali li'fl/-'! 
by 11 foiift ofil.'r, iml- pI of, at .it jir.'.t'nt b -in,; .ill'iii'l t-i , it tract Inyi by h* 
rnt-'s of fp'i auil litiiy of «li aijiliip' *’.* 

U'lnni 'itpiW't o liir,!« icmft’v • of I^I hi!;li •‘•■h'nli, Tliit i< nttrilnt-'l tc 
fim proinoMo'i of ■- lam iin"l<i-vt>Tni •iilar tni-Mb' ‘■'luiilt to tin* ttatui of h>rl 
flcliii'ili iiii'l tip* r*"’ 1 'uifion of f*mr «<•«• nii>'Io-VffntpiiKr liitli ""biv)!*, L". 
l.ir;»*'!y to 111 *' ri'* in tim niimb'r of v*>rin''nlm liiirh •'••IidoIi. Tim Bsirni 
rppnrt olii'rvi't tint "tlp' r<»m\rLilil<» ris> in tlm niimlmr of vi'rn*m»thr bub 
ficlmols is nil im I'nilit**! jii^n t»f pro’rp'S in \Mm mtil.ir l••lt;l•lf^»n 

In M i Irns, tlm'U'Ii tli*' inTfis*' in tip* nijm'p'f of Iiijli >"'lmi)Is w.n no* *5 
greit as in tlm two pr*'<'-Iiu 4 fjuin<]n<*nnu tlii-rt' was nii .ipprcwnbli* ri«*' u 
tlm nuinliT of roinpli'i.' InJi ••Ipoli, wliirli rot** from oil to .'111) durini! ti.» 
<]uinr{u<'tiniiiin nipb'r ri-viitw. 

Ttii'f*! hai III'**!! ;i'\ iimrt'is*' in tlm n«>nl>‘'r of lii;:li •'rlio'iN in oflmr miiT 
provinrt's iil*o, wlnlp t'p'o* i-i n (li*<'r,M4*t of I hii;h •mUoiiI in ItilucbUtnn acl 
■of 2 in otlicr miiinr pnivinrc'-'. 

7. Tlm total nnmbi'r of Imyt roidins in nil hi"}! sclmils wlmthcr for boy# 
or Rirls lini ris*.u by n,-<,r 1} hklis from 852,5I.'i in 10:H.32 to 093, •I-'* ia 
103C-37. 

^ 8. Timst.itititirsorbnaliihmifHIppchoohforboy.snrepivonin tho follow- 

ing tnble. 


• tlrlhi, fn;;,, CC. 

’ D**))!!. piR, no. 

• Awim, pans 30. 

• nurma, p.,,, 
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TABLE XXXIV. 

English JUiddle Schools for bogs and their enrolment, by- proviTices, 


Bkoriaeo* 

1931-92. 1 
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c» 
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No. of 
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all English 
Middle 
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bilRts 

174 

20.471 

25,614 

168 

24,818 

23,022 

—18 

—1,633 

— 2,022 

Sombay . . 
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24,829 

24,138 

203 

10.0C5 

19.072 

l“> 

(o) 

(•>) 

lengal 

1,845 

161,498 

160,661 

1.859 

177.310 

174,607 

+14 

+ 15,812 I 

+ 14,100 
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13,712 
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+ 11 

— 213 , 
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50.013 
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—20 
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16,893 

15,944 

09 

12.315 

11.S6B 

—29 

— 4.653 1 

—4,076 

lihar 

581 

03.012 

62,809 

037 
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(<•) 
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(O) 

entral Pro* 
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27,223 
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207 

31,034 1 
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+4.412 

+3,007 
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— 2 
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(o) 
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W 
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. . ! 
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)elhi . • 

22 

4.986 

5,035 

10 

5,350 

6,644 

1-3 

-t3B4 

+609 

Ljmer-Mer- 

8 

780 

784 

0 

1,001 

1.0.59 

+1 

+275 
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laluchiatan. 

4 
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961 

3 

683 
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—1 

—224 

—278 

laoffalore . 


1,186 

1,230 

4 

1,126 

1.108 

— ^1 

— 61 

— 32 
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10 
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11 
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2.001 

+1 
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Iritisb Tadln 

3,875 

■H 

mm 

4,123 

460,717 

452,207 

-f-S4B 

+48,947 

+41,838 


(o) In 1931*32, Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Biimr. Honee no oompanson has been mado. 

9. The total number of English, middle schools has increased by 248 
Tom 3,876 in 1931-32 to 4,123 in 1936-37 -v^dth an additional enrolment of 
16,947, as against a rise of 674 schools and of 64,537 pupils during the last 
jninquennium. Apart from a general slowing down in the pace of increase 
bhere is also an a^ual decrease in various provinces. 

10. The Punjab and Burma show a decrease of English middle schools 
sach. While in the Punjab this is duo to the conversion of schools of this 
lype into high schools, in Burma it is attributed not only to this factor but 
also to the withdrawal of recognition from some schools on account of 
inefficiency or financial failure. 

Another large decrease in the number of English middle schools is recorded 
in Madras where there is a fall of 18 soliools. Tliis is ezcplained partly by the 
transfer of some schools to the new province of Orissa and partly by the 
competition of higher elementary schools, whose number has increased by 280 
within the’ last five years. It is reported that “ the supplanting of middle 
schools by higher elementary schools is an imdesirable feature but the steady 
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prowth of liijflo'r prn'l'' ^'■'•(•iKlnry xfliwil'* Imdt imrlor wi-l j.'.lrs 

moiKtprnifnt frrvt*^ in n in'‘aitifi> n-i n n* t-ofl nj'aiiwt lii*- is li* 

nnmix'r of iiiid'llp 

tt it MiiiU'ttlmt >iur(irltmp Hint nhilf Uio iifmiloT «if iisj'litli niU 1!-' >■!» 

iiftt ri*'U liy n in tin* UnH«l J'roviwft, tin ir cnrolni-nt Km f.ilKn by 211 
Tbit tn.iy bo ntlrilmtsblo lu «i‘rtnomir f.irtort. 

11, Tlio i;iii!li'’b iiiiiblb’ *lnpt' nrft iii'-fi ly m iio j'srrtfory to tbo 

hi(:li nil'! jtiipil-i «li« join fin* Kni’li-b wii'MI<‘ pobiM,}- iMond in vM 
cnti't to I’ll «n to till* bicli »tnp». 

12. Tlio foltdwiii!^ I.ibb* KiPi-* lb<: iiunilwr of vorii.s' ufar iiii'Mb* 
hov'i niifi tlo'ir rnfolmont. 
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- The decrease of 284 in the number of vernacular middle schools and of 67,348 
in their enrolment over the whole of British India is disquieting. 

The Punjab is responsible for the largest decrease of 289 vernacular middle 
schools during the quinquennium under review with a fall of 78,243 pupils. 
.This large fall is attributable to the reduction, ns a measure of retrenchment, of 
uneconomical and unneessary lower middle schools to the primary status. 
.Another reason for the large decrease in enrolment is reported to be the pcono- 
i mic depression which has been prevalent throughout the quinquennium in the 
; rural areas. It is, however, a matter for siitisfaction that although there has 
been a fall in enrolment in secondary schools, average attendance has gone up 
in the throe categories of schools ; by 3‘1 per cent to 94*5 per cent in high ; 

‘ by 2- 7 percent to 91'9percent inanglo-vernacular middle, and by 3‘ 2 per 
cent to 85 ‘8 per cent in vernacular middle schools. 

The ne.\t greatest decline is in Burma with a fall of 121 vernacular middle 
schools. This is attributed to amalgamation of over-lapping schools, reduction 
in' the grade of schools and withdrawal of recognition from schools owing to 
inefficiency or redundancy. 

Bihar reports that the number of vernacular middle schools and of their 
pupils went on increasing up to 1926-27. But during the quinquennium 1927- 
32 there was a sharp decline. This decline has continued throughout the present 
quinquennium also, although the number of pupils has remained almost sta- 
tionary. It is stated that the greatest increase in the number and enrolment 
of English middle schools synclironizcd with a corresponding decline in the 
number and enrolment of vernacular middle schools. The explanation of this 
is the conversion of a large proportion of the latter into the former for two 
reasons, vh., that English teaching is desired by nearly every one seeking 
higher education and that the cost of an English middle school to the local body 
or committee concerned is less than that of a vernacular middle school. 

Economic depression is reported to bo largelv responsible for the decrease in 
Delhi of 3 vernacular middle schools and 336 pupils. “ Those belonging to the 
the lower strata of society for whom these schools c-xist, could not afford even 
the low fees charged.”^ 

In Baluchistan, the fall in the number of all types of secondary schools 
and their enrolment is the direct result of the earthquake of 1935 which 
destroyed all the schools in Quetta. It is reported that the decrease is likely 
to be temporary, as it is hoped that the private schools in Quetta will shortly 
be reconstructed. 

The most disturbing news comes from North Orissa where, it is stated, the 
vernacular middle school has become almost extinct and has been replaced by 
the English school. 

13. The vernacular middle stage plays on important part in the education 
of the rural population in Indio. “ There can be no doubt that of tbo two 
systems of secondary education — ^the anglo-vernaoular and the vernacular, the 
latter system is more efficient and better adapted to the ptaoticid needs of the 
■ pupils.” - The Bengal Report expresses the opinion that " only through a 
properly organised system of vernacular middle schools can any real progress 
bo made in the education of the masses.”® This is corroborated by the 


1 Delhi, page 07. 


* Bihar, page 68. 


Bengal, page 47. 
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United Provincas Kcport whicL olson'cs tlmt " it is in these schools flat 
the solution of the problems of finding n BatiafacioTy system of general edto- 
tion may bo found." * 

111 ere is no doubt that the good I'cmnculnr middle school provides a foa 
of practical training which is well suited to the needs of the average boy and 
the products of such schools arc more readily absorbed into employment. 

"Besidfs providing for the need for tcachtra and employment in tls 
voiious local services, the intention of the vernacular middle system is to 
give hoys a sound general education which will make tin m more efScieit 
also in their ancestral occupations. Nor indeed does it appear that there is 
cictssive unemploj’mont among boys who have passed through the vemt 
cular middle tchools,” * 

M. The rapid dcch'no in the number of vernacular middle schools and tldr 
enrolment and the steady increase in anglo-vcmacuJar schools show that tie 
drift to colleges and to unemployment is persisting while the country side ii 
being impoverished. 

The only way to cbcclc this drift is to improve and popularize the veiea* 
culnr middle system. 

10, The number of over-age pupils still continues to be large in fie 
secondary as in the primniy stage of education. Hie fable below shows the 
e.\-tcnt to which such pupils arc found in the various provinces. As in the last 
ro%’icw in maldng these calculations, pupils over 17 years of age in the class im- 
mediately before matriculation, and those over 1C, 10 and 14 years ofageintbe 
next three classes respectively, have been regarded as ‘ over-age 
TABLE XXXVI. 


‘ Oivraffe * ptipih (boys and girls) at the secondary stage, 1936-37, 


Fioyincs. 

Number uf 
pupils (boya 
ana girls) in 
the four 
senior clssbCB 
of tlio aecon* 
daij' stage 

1 Kumberof 
pnpik (boya 
and girls) 
'oTcr-ngc ’ in 
tbrso claseca. 

Fercentagoof 
'OTcr-nge* 
pupils to 
total Dumber 
of pupils. 

Slndru 

Bombay 

Beagal.. _ •- 
United PrOTincca 

Punjab 

•• •• •• 

Bihnr , •• 

Conlral Eronncea ana Beror 

* " * * 

Korth-West IVontier ftovmco 

Sind >• 

Orissa.. 

Coor? .. 

Delhi .. •• ”, 

^JnJcr-MertFara •» •• 

Baluchistan •• •' •' •• 

othl*AdministeidA«»»" - 

Brilisb India -. 

117,189 

40,003 

IHOSO 

85,327 

105,103 

20,090 

33,408 

10,056 

14,040 

S,103 

0,887 

0,020 

928 

7,300 

2,371 

603 

1.013 

2.974 

02,200 
37,212 
.70,650 
62,028 
44,802 
10,674 
14,206 
12,057 • 
4,680 
3,305 
7,028 
3,208 
607 
3,133 
1,651 
370 
1,210 
1,687 

63-1 

80-8 

34-6 

01-7 

42-6 

72-9 

42-4- 

70- 0 

34-7 

41- 1 

71- 8 

ea-z- 

64- 6 

42- 0 

65- 4 

66- 7 

02-7 

64-4 

040,292 

327.104 

60*4 

• »D.P.,P»g»!»>- 'U.P.pagesr 
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16. It is gratifying to note that the percentage of ' over-ase ’ pupils to the 
number of pupils at the secondary stage has decreased ficom 66'78 to 
jr.60'4 in the whole of British India during the quinquennium under review. 
ie.^The"number of such ‘ over-age ’ pupils, however, remains unduly large. " The 
Ijamain reasons for the presence of such pupils who, it is believed, abound in rural 
'T^'sohools, ate : flate admission due to the indifference and apathy of the average 
^'^niral parent towards education and the stagnation which results from unsatis* 
^ factory progress as a consequence of irregular attendance or inaptitude of the 
I i|,"pupil for literary studies or of inefBcient teaching.”^ 

it 17- Some provinces are, however, taking steps to improve the situation. 
niFor example, in the United Provinces a maximum age limit for each class has 
*li*been laid down which has been effective in removing over-age boys from classes 

which they have physically outgrown, 
iit 

^ j In Burma, the Secondary Schools Advisory Board recommended to Govem- 

j,t ment m 1934-35 that a maximum school age should be introduced and in the 
i£ last year of the quinquennium the SCnistry of Education passed orders that 
h with effect from the year 1946 no pupil should be allowed to remain in school 
after his 20th birthday. It is reported that some heads of schools are already 
taking action to exclude over-age pupils and it is hoped that the orders of the 
Ministry will have the effect of lowering the average school age, even before 
- the over-age rule comes into operation. 

I.' The Punjab Report observes that the need for diverting a large number of 
; over-age pupils to vocational and industrial pursuits is amply borne out by 
‘ stetistics and the necessity of an early reform in policy, system and teaching^ 
methods is emphasized. This is a matter to which the attention of other Pro- 
vincial Governments should also be directed. 


(ii) Secondary schools and their management. 

18. The following tables show the high and English middle and vemaonlar- 
middle schools according to management. 


'Ponjab, page 45. 
i 
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TABLE XXXMI. 


High Schools for boya, by management, 1936-37. 


I’roTintc. 

Govem- 

nirnt. 

District 

Itosrda 

Municipal 

Bo.ird. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

ToUL 

■JIb Ir.’^ 

Jkj-n'ny . . 

Uni!-<1 IVovinc*-' 
Piinjili 

IJormi 

Viliar 

Cmtr.ll lV>i incOB and 
IJiTir. 

A— im 

rfortti-WVit l>onlicr 
Province, 
ftind 

Orii^n 

tloor;; • . 

IWhi 

Ajmcr.Mrrwara , . 

Baliiclic-tan • • 

Jlinjiloru .. .. 

lOUitr AdmlniiUred 
Area*. 

■ 

135 

" 32 
23 

a 

I 

[[ 

40 

21 

4 

C 

19 

12 

" n 

4 

1 

1 

• a 

• • 

3 

IDS 

177 

057 

ICO 

180 

23S 

101 

2D 

36 

23 

27 

ID 

" 20 

0 

3 

C 

8 

1 

20 

SOS 

S 

20 

“ 70 
IS 

28 

4 

3 

4 

• » 

• f 

.. 

2 

J'd 

Kl 

1,101 

210 

313 

310 

El 

81 

33 

42 

33 

n 

27 

12 

B 

6 

14 

India 

339 

IBS 

122 

1,791 

701 
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English Middle Schools for boys, by managetnent, 1936-37. 


I'rovinec. 

! Govern- 

District 

Municipal 

Aided, 

Unaided. 

Total. 


ment. 

Board, 

Boon. 




?tadrai .. 

■IP 

CD 

11 



IBB 

Dombny . • 


129 

25 


45 

293 

Bon;;nl 


30 

4 


377 


Vnitnl Vrorincce 



4 


CO 

111 

Piinjili 


84 

ID 


37 

209 

llurma 






09 

llihir 


2C3 

14 


81 

637 

Central Provinces and 

48 

1 

62 


20 

207 

Birar 





As .am 

0 

0 

1 

147 

02 

251 

Wwt Frontier 


0 


c 

11 

IVonnci' 






Sin'l 


C3 

18 


11 

117 

Orn*i 

CoaTK 

IWii 

3 

1 

10 

3 


00 

8 

17 

122 

/ 'j* 

10 

Aim'r-Menrara 




6 

1 

. . 0 

IKUirhi'ttin ,, 

<1 

\ 


3 

Hinsilnrv . , . . 





• • 


Otlwr Ailroinl^lorcd 
ArcM. 

•• 

-- 

■ 

8 

1 

II 

ItrrtUli Indii 

01 

671 

ISO 

2,410 

753 

4,123 
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TABLE XXXIX. 

Vemaeuhr Middle SchoUfor boys, by •mnitgeimA, 1936--37. 


I’corinee. 

uOveni* 

nent. 

Biatiict 

Board. 

Municipal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided, 

Total. 

Madras (a) . . 

Bombay (a) 

Bengal .. . 

•• 

7 


31 

■ 

42 

United FcoTinces 

8 

S60 

32 

82 

18 

780 

Ponjab . a . • 

3 

2,821 

9 

H 


2,852 

Bums 

2 

38 

25 



834 

Bihar . . . . 


81 

2 



103 

ientrat ProvhiceB and 
Beni, 

7 

380 

20 

■ 


393 

Assam «. 

IS 

172 

12 

15 

1 

216 

North-WMlIiontier 

Proraico. 

•• 

195 

•• 

1 

•• 

IDG 



.* 


• • 

•• 

•• 


10 

29 


8 


47 

Corng (u) _ 

.. 

.. 




•• 

Deibi 

.* 

28 




29 

AJmcr.3!cmata 

12 

•• 

1 

2 


15 

Bahcblston . . 

.. 

.. 





hngalore . . t . 



3 



3 

3tber Administered 
Arena, 



•• 




British India 

57 

4,492 

104 

927 


6,009 


• (a) In Miidras, Bombay, Sind and Cnotg, all veinnoilar education is ciassiSed ns eiomontnty 
ednnition. 


. 19. Of 3,242 high schools for boys, 339 are maintained by Government, 
199 by district boards, 122 by municipal boards and 2,682 by private bodies. 
The total nnmW of English' middle schools for boys is 4,123—94 under Govern- 
ment management, 671 under the management of district boards, 169 under 
that of municipal boards and 3,199 under private management. The distri- 
bution of vernacular middle schools according to management is as follows 
Government schools, 57 ; district board schools, 4,492 ; municipal board 
M5ECGI 
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Bchools, 104 ; and private schoolSj 966. These figures indicate that the great 
ttiftjnrity of English high and middle schools are privately managed while the 
vernacular middle schools are largely maintained by district boar^. 

20. In Bombay, some of the municipal schools were handed over to private 
management during the quinquennium under review. It is reported that 
“ this tendency is to be welcomed as it has been found that municipal bodies 
do not prove to be clTicient managers of secondary schools inasmuch as local 
politics are allowed to impinge upon purely educational questions in the con- 
duct of these schools.”^ This is a serious and significant comment. The 
improved financial position has also allowed the number of aided schools in 
Bombay to increase, although the grant-in-nid given to most of the newly aided 
one.s is very small. It has been the policy of the department before recogni- 
rion is granted to a school, to insist that the school should be conducted by a 
responsible body or person, that the financial position of the school should be 
sound, and that there should be a real need for the school in the locality. 
Proprietary schools are nob usually encouraged, but there arc cases in which 
it has been found safe to recognise such schools. The increasing desire on the 
part of managements to secure recognition from the department has made it 
necessary for the department to be more strict in its requirements ; and where. 
po.ssible and practicable the dop.artment is insisting upon the managements 
making proper provision in the form of an adequate salary scale and a provi- 
dent fund scheme for the well-being of teachers. 

^ Bengal has the largest number of unaided'schools, which depend for 
their maintenance mainly on school fees augmented by a precarious income ficoin 
other somces. It is this type of school which is generally staiFed with unqualified 
and untrained teachers, and the instruction given is consequently much 
below standard. 


In the United Provinces, anglo-vernacular institutions are maintained by 
(Jovemment to the extent of one in every district but the majority are sided 
schools maintained by private agencies. Vernacular middle schools are pro- 
vided by rural aud urban boards assisted by a contract grant from Govern- 
ment. There are also a certain number of aided vemaeular middle schools in 
receipt of grant-in-aid from the boards. Aided schools are required to be 
managed by a registered body. Many of these schools unfortunately live 
^ j ^ afford the bare minimum of equipment. It 

. ^ poverty of the schools is reflected in the poverty of the 

mtelleotual endowment of the products they turn out, and one at least of the 
Muses ot eiucated unemploymsnt is inefficient schools.”® It is. however. 

u ac ory to note that the relations of teachers with their managements are 
gradually improving. 


nrn'nnn ^ Govemmcut maintained 19 high schools almost throughout tl 
Government High School at Fusa being deprovincialize 

and tn Inn 1^ w schools Were established to set a standai 

and to supply models for other schools. As compared with private high schoo 


^Bombay, page 06. 
•U. p., page 41 . 
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they are expensive institutions, mainly because they arc staffed by trained 
teachers on incremental scales of pay which no private school can afford. 
They are generally superior in discipline and efficiency to non-govemmeiit 
schools ; but it is a welcome sign that the gap in this respect between these and 
the best schools in the latter category is narrowing. The financial condition 
of most of the unaided and some of the .aided high schools is, however, reported 
to be precarious, except in the case of the few schools with large numbers on 
the roll. As regards English middle .schools, all the district boards, except the 
Ranchi district board, have now taken over the control of such schools, and the 
number of such boards has increased by four during the quinquennium. Among 
the municipalities onlj’ five so far have assumed such control. 

In Sind, the largest increase both in the number of institutions and the 
pupils in them has occurred among the privately managed schools, both aided 
and un.aided. Some of these institutions arc really proprietary in their 
character although they claim to be run by boards of managers. These boards, 
however, in some ca-'^cs have no stake in the schools and possess no powers over 
the staff. 

In Delhi also, private agencies maintain the largest number of angle- 
vernacular schools. Many of these schools arc doing good work under effi- 
cient management but there are some in which conditions are reported to be 
far from satisfactory. “ The existence of a large number of private schools 
over which effective control cannot bo o.xcrciscd by the department is undoubt- 
edly one of the main reasons for the low standard of the quality of secondary 
education.”^ Efforts have, however, been made to improve conditions by 
tightening the rules of recognition and insisting on the managing bodies being 
registered. 

The cause of backwardness in Ajmer-Morwara is reported to be mainly the 
apathy of the District Board which does not run a single rural secondary school. 
Unlike any other province 80 per cent of the vernacular secondary schools 
are run by the Government. “ Even after making allowances for the sparse 
population of Ajmer-Merwara, the number of secondary schools in this pro- 
vince does not compare at all favourably with that in Delhi."® 

- (iii) The mtckinmj of control. 

21. As stated in the last Review, " unfortunately, the secondary system 
has suffered for many years from a duality of control by Government and the 
university, especially in the award of recognition which implies permission to 
present pupils for matriculation.”® 

22. The difficulties due to the dual control over secondary education of the 
university and the department became more marked in Bombay during the 
quinquennium under review. Consequently in 1936 negotiations began 
between the university ond the department which resulted in the passing of a 
number of new university statutes governing the inspection and affiliation of 
high schools by the university. It is hoped that these statutes will remove 


‘Delhi, page 70. 


*A}mor'hIorwara, page 30. 


' lOtb Q. B., page 107. 
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causes for friction between the university and the department in regard to the 
inspection and affiliation of high schools. The univereity, which is concerned 
only with high schools, has consented to put automatically on its list of aififi* 
atcd schools all high schools which have been recognised by the department. 
Moreover, machinery has been devised whereby any difTercnce of opinion 
between the university and the department as to the eligibility of a school to 
receive recognition will bo decided by a joint inspection by the university and 
the department. At present, therefore, it can be said that there exists a spirit 
of co-operation between the university and the department which is certain to 
benefit secondary education ns a whole in the Province. 


In Bengal, control over secondary education is divided between Govern- 
ment, the University of Calcutta and the Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education, Dacca. The control of this Board extends over the intermediate 
colleges and high schools in the Dacca University area and over the 
Islamic intermediate colleges and high madrassahs in the province. The Board, 
having such a small area to control, started with a heavy' handicap. In the 
early years of its existence when an attempt was made to raise the standards, 
it was found that educational institutions in the town of Dacca were being 
rapidly emptied and the pupils were moving away to schools in the neighbon^ 
hood outside the dve-tuile radius of the Board’s sphere of influence. It iras 
hoped that the Board would effect improvement in intermediate and secondorj 
education in the spirit of the recommendations made by the Sadler Commisdon, 
but for the reasons given, it hos not succeeded in achieving the object in viec. 


The Syndicate of the Colcutta University exercises control and super- 
vision over high school education in the provinces of Bengal and Assam, exdud- 
ing the Dacca University area. It recognises schools as qualified to send up 
candidates for its matriculation examination which leads on to all higher 
university examinations. The courses of study for the two top classes of lii^ 
schools arc laid down by the University, hut the University possesses no 
macliinay for the inspection of schools. The department of education controls 
the curricula ofstudies of the lower forms, and is responsible for the distribution 
of ^ants-in-aid to aided institutions and for the inspection of both aided and 
maided schools. It is stated that this dual control is admittedly unsatis- 
factory ns there has been a lack of unitv and continuity of policy in the past 
and there has often been a want of co-operation and understanding between the 
twc) controlling agencies. Por nearly two decades now, attempts have been 
made to create a single authority which should recognise schools, distribute 
graim, ^esenbe curricula and control high school examinations. But no 
Bomrion has yet been arrived atond secondary education, unreformed and un- 
relMM to the cultural and political needs of the people, has been allowed to 
muddle on as best as it can. Efforts in this direction have not, however, been 
“Pi ttnd ton ards the close of the quinquennium under review the Ministry 
o acation communicated to the Calcutta Universitv a draft of a Secondsiy 
Education Bill for their consideration. 


Edu^tS? TrovincM, there is a Board of High School and Intermediate 

f resoription of ™ * English education as far as examinations and the 
S eecnption of courses are concerned and is also the recognised authorily for' 
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admitting institutions to high school and intermediate status. Thus the depart*- 
i\ ment has no responsibility any longer in this respect. English schools are' 
; however, recognised up to the middle school standard by the circle inspectors* 
i who are also responsible for the inspection of institutions up to the bigb school 
c stage. The Board is a statutory body of 37 members with the Director of 
c Public Instruction as ex officio chairman but ivith a majority of elected TOP.nibprH 
i representing different interests including, of course, a majority of educationists. 

' In the Punjab, the School Board deals with all questions relating to the 
'' matriculation examination and reports thereon to the Syndicate of the Univer- 
* sily. 


In Burma, there'is a Secondary Schools Board, the main functions of which 
I- are to control the English and Anglo- vernacular high school and middle school 
; examinations and to advise the Director of Public Instruction on all matters 
i relating to secondarj* education. This arrangement appears to be working 
• satisfactorily. 


I. 

L 

i 

4 

1 

r 


In Bihar, the authority which accords recognition to and exercises adminis- 
trative control over high schools and intermediate classes attached to high 
schools is the Board of Secondary Education, composed of officials and non- 
officials the Director of Public Instruction being the president ex officio. The 
divisional inspector is the agent of the Board for the ordinary inspection of all 
recognised high schools although the Board can have a school inspected by a 
special board of inspectors and always does so when recognising a new school or 
withdrawing recognition from a school already recognised. The Board also 
decides on the grant-in-aid to be given to each school. The academic control 
over high schools, so far as the courses of study and text-books are concerned, 
is, of course, exercised by the University through its matriculation examination. 


In the Central Provinces, secondary education is administered by the 
Board of High School Education, which is doing useful work. Certain modi- 
fications in the courses already prescribed for high schools were found desirable 
and with this end in view, the Board appointed a Curriculum Revision Commit- 
tee in 1928 to scrutinize the curriculum prescribed for middle and high 
school classes and suggest modifications therein. This Committee prepared 
a curriculum for high and middle schools and recommended the group system 
of subjects for the High School Certificate Examination and also the intro- 
duction of several new subjects, such as handwork, wood and metal work, 
art, commerce and agriculture. These recommendations were brought into 
effect at the TTigb School Certificate Examination of 1936. 

As the relations of the department of education and the university were 
not well-defined in Sind, the authorities of some new schools started to deal 
directly with Bombay University for the purpose of getting their schools affili- 
ated for the matriculation examination. 

SB, 

The undesirable results of such an indefinite situation soon revealed them- 
selves and led to an arrangement between the University and the department 
which is working satisfactorily on the whole. 

In Delhi also, the secondary school system has a duality of control. Becongi- 
don BO far as the middle school standard is concerned is given by the education 
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department but it is the Board of Secondary Education whioh recognises the* 
TiigTi department. The Board also conducts the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. The curricula of the high school classra ore laid down by the 
Board while those of the middle classes are prescribed by the department. 
Vernacular middle education in the province is controlled on the administrative 
sido by the education department although pupils sib for the Punjab 
Vernacular Final Examination. The department inspects all secondaij 
schools although the high departments of secondary schools are open to 
inspection by panels' appointed by the Board of Secondary Education. 

The idea of constituting Boards to look after secondary education origi- 
nated from the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission, the 
idea being to relieve universities of the function of controlling intermediate and 
high school education, so that they might concentrate their attention on their 
immediate function. The Delhi Board was thus constituted on the assumption 
that, as provided for in the Delhi Universily Act, the intermediate stage would 
be removed from the jurisdiction of the University as soon as it developed into a 
unitary teaching University. Tliis change, however, has not so far been 
brought about. The general functions of the Board in theory, therefore, are to 
regulate, supervise and improve secondary education, but in practice it is little 
more than an examining body. In addition to conducting the High School 
Examination, the Board is entrusted with the function of prescribing courses. 
The distribution of grants-in-aid is entirely in the hands of the department. 

There is also a Board of High School and Intermediate Education for 
Bajputana (including Ajmer-Merwara), Central India and Gwalior which 
prescribes courses of studies for the high school examination and recognises 
the high school section. It has the right to have high schools inspected by 
its own nominees. 

The oldest Board of this kind is perhaps that of Madras, which was started 
as early as 1911. This Board conducts the School-Leaving Certificate Exami- 
nation. There are also District Secondary Education Boards in Madras. But 
it is reported that " the normal state of these Boards is one of inactivity and 
indifference. The members, as a rule, take little or no interest in tha 
exercise of the advisory functions entrusted to them. It is the opinion of 
almost all the inspecting officers, that no useful purpose is served by the 
continued existence of these Boards and that secondary education will be none 
the worse for their abolition.^" 

, position as regards the dual control of secondary educatioa as 

described above is anomalous, and as a result secondary education in this 
cwntty has suffered considerably. The machinery which controls this typ® 
should be made coherent and effective and its powers and duties 
t^ Unless this is done, no appreciable improvement can be 

(iv) Expenditure. 

, table gives the main expenditure figures on secondary, 

schools for boys m British Indie, 


‘Uftdrar, 81. 
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TABLE XL. 


Eaependiture on secondary schools for hoys. 


year. 

Bxpendituro from — 

Total 

ISxponditure . 

Government 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Pees. 

Other sources. 

1021-22 . . 

1020-27 . . 

1031-32 . . 

1936-37 . . 

mm 

Ks. 

.38.87,470 

H7,2.’5.B10 

81.45.108 

00.33,780 

Ra. 

1.77.31,027 

2.43,04,408 

2,07,13,108 

3,30,36,072 

Ii». 

00,41,310 

80,80,004 

84.15,017 

81,50,000 

Bs. 

4,22,17,448 

6,74.64,320 

0,07.73,540 

7,48,60,210 

[ncreaso between 
1022-27. 

Fncrcaso between 

1027-32. 

[ncTcaso between 

1032-37. 

63.81,183 

41.10,103 

2,36,(t.>;a 

18,33,070 

24,19,650 

8,88.081 

05,00,871 

54.08,010 

42,23.504 

14,44,748 

3,20,863 

— 2,05,221 

1.62,30.872 

1,23,10,220 

.“0 82,070 


25. In a period W’liich as a whole was one of financial difliculty and stress, 
it is rather surprising to find an increase of over Its. 60J lakhs in the expendi- 
ture on secondary schools for boys. This increase is shared by all the provinces, 
jxcepfc Burma, Baluchistan, and some other minor areas, ns is shown in the 
table below. 


TABLE XLI. 


Expenditure an secondary schools for boys, by sources, ID36-37. 



Pabllo funds. 


i 1 

1 



nvineo. 

QoTcmxncnt 

fonds. 

' District 
and munici- 
pal buird 
funds. 

Fees. 

Other ! 

soarees. ’ 

! Total 

1 erpcnditaro i 
ioaov37. * 

Total 

1 expenclituro 
' 1931-32. 1 

j 7ncreaso(+) 

or 

deerooso 

ras .« 

ibay • * 

gal «• 

:od Provinocs 
lab 
ma 

tral Provin* 

Its. 

18,03,370 

14.11,264 

20,62,882 

45,42,713 

06.60.016 

21.06,477 

7.37,474 

12,60,682 

K*. 

13.80,010 

1,89,258 

4,51.171 

6,00,095 

18,10,044 

26,22,186 

0,80.208 

7.30.808 

fts. 

40,64,430 

38,02,076 

1,04,00,270 

27,42,603 

43,18,600 

10,07,007 

22,03,864 

10,07.163 

its. 

10.24,020 
10,40,376 
10.16,677 
8.11.9SS 
7,80 357 
10,26.430 
4,04,710 
3,02,220 

Ba. 1 
80,62,764 
04,02,072 
1.47,08,000 
87,02,220 
1.36,84.016 
74.41,700 
41,62,345 
33.02,023 

^ its. 

88,72,014 
00,27.817 
1,31.07.017 
7C,00,0«1 
1,36,24,85.5 
70,70,000 
38,00,350 
30,33.032 

' its. 

-{-80.140 
(«) 

, -{-10,00.092 
: -Mo,os,2e3 
-{-00,000 

1 — 5,34,204 

(o) 

j -(-3,60,201 

!« and Bcmr. 
xm 

tb.Wc8t 
^xiticT Pro- 

7.fi0sl4D 

8^63^414 

2.03.608 

07,380 

0,70,004 

2,60,212 

1,10,076 

08,082 

17,07,460 

12,00,007 

15,41,761 

11.30.071 

-]-2,22,70S 
-f- 1. 08.120 

inee. 

i 

Bsa ' 

p: 

m 

oer-Honram 
loehisiaa . . 
ngalore 
lier AdxEd&Ss- 
•exed Areas* 

3,17,308 

2,74,230 

40.644 

2,65,605 

1.60,077 

00,161 

74,070 

1,07,708 

1.30.010 

1,70,333 

40.403 

14,000 

1S,SS3 

0.818 

18.464 

7,78,641 

3,08,031 

13,105 

3,29,701 

1.32,831 

34,270 

1.07,105 

1.78.937 

. 

1,23,884 i 
71.869 
367 
1,27,076 
01,400 
0,702 
05.140 
72,782 

13,50,313 

0,20,463 

00,105 

7,63.400 

3,09,180 

1,63,102 

2,80,232 

3,77.071 

t«J 

(“J 1 

61,783 

3,18,608 

2,22,337 

2,05,103 

6,70,096 

fa) 

(o) 

-1-8.323 
-{-80,202 
-{-60.072 
— 00,238 
-1-21,129 
t — 1,08,726 

1 

■t»h India . . 

2.37,36,002 

00,33,780 

1 3,30,30.072 

81,60y006 

7,43,60,210 

0,07,73,640 

1 -1-60,82,070 


(o> In 1031-32, Sind formed port of Bombay, and Oriosa of BUmr. Bcnco no comparison has been made. 
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20. Iliirnm «liow.» « of Hh. in rxj>rn<U»ure on 

^clmol'' for lioyn iw cnmi'iitcd with thr* ctjionflituro in (U" h*'t quttifjufr.rj'iin 
Tltii ii inninly duo t<j the “dnislio rctroiirjnm nl in nil liranrhoi of .•idrcinion. 
tinn. " * In l•on‘‘^qll('nr 0 **fiiifinfii\l«liilirtdliru'«iiliniii*dlov'.otty thrinv.v 
of tlif nnclo-vcrnncidiir «id«l h/dioolt, Sonio roliooli hnd t'l ho t< n/rtol 
front lilt' ri'i-o>»ni‘><'d liit owinj; ti» finnin'int f.dhtrv nnd nnniy otlnrt ate on lit 
vcrj'o of lianl;rti|«ley It it, however, (.'rntifyiiif; to note that Oovemri.*:'. 
ri'roftnioa the iioitl fur more liht-ml ln.itnitnt of nidtd frhnnlt nnd iiroj'-twi 
it» ]>:ty tnniiitenntieo prritnlt nt an viiliAtu ed Mte. t.r., nt the rntf of two-tLith 
initeiid of hnlf of the dilTerence heltveen npitnivcfi exjienditnre and fee iewy 
n<. eoiiii no fttiulo enn he inncle Kv.tilahle, 

In lialurliNtnn, the deereate «f Ho. R'l.'iHo In expenditnre ii attrihiital'* 
t«i the d ion <>l rolls enrthf|unl.e«f IhSri wliieh di- trnyrtl all the echtyils in Qattta 
xvliile in oilier minor nreno the ilefrr.a«e »if !{« l,03,72.'> is njiftarcrdly due t* 
retrenpiniient. Tlo' llaluehist/in Report itf-atc* that it will he many yeatj l»frri 
the erniiornie and e<liir,'iti«ml position of the inli.'ihitnntn ran toinp ife with that 
xvIiK’h ohtnin<-d liefore the e.artluptake, 

27. Tlie fiillowiin; tallies eh«»w the ctvmptT.ttive expenditure of pni\iaee« 
on different l.-inil* of peetindaiy iieh«M»ls. 

• TAHI.H XUL 


jivrrafif mnunl nat ofa iffondarj/ selmU /arlmn, li/ jrrn'inrfs, U'CC-Sl. 




M&(Irii« ,, «« 

ItnmlMV •, ,, 

lJ<*ni;ar ,, 

UnUM l*rnrinrr*« ,, 

,, 

Uuttna .. ,, 

Uitmr , . , . 

Cmtrnl IVivinc^ aiif) 

Am^th , , 

•«o«fh*Wr4i Kmnti^r I'fnrlnrf 

. . , , 

I VIM .. 

lUlurhl^Un ,, 

TUnpMorr , , , , 

Otlift AtltninlMfml ArrAJi 

Jlritlnh IndU 



1 Hicli ••■h-'ot. 

i 

1 

1 

f 

i 

yrttsviiUf 

•t! I't'!. 



It. 

i M 

n». 

r.» 

• * 

• • 

re.r/O 


(of 

• « 

.. 

Sl.ltei 

2Ai: 

(of 

« • 


P>os 

t/Wl 

IJWI 

e • 

* * 

So.eoa 

RWa 

2.470 


e « 

!»,«: 

r..i(« 

•r« 

• • 

« • 

M.on 

11,213 

2,151 

• • 


15,11'! 

2,37'. 

1,733 

9 t 

•• 

I3j|n 

n,3» 

2.177 

• » 


IC.9T« 

t/*l.'‘ 

l>- 

« • 

•• 

IP.-tlO 

Wff7 

2..7S4 

« « 


21 Air 

2.T26 

(of 

* • 


|(1,IO.'> 

2.5r.l 

i,«:4 



30.0'3 

1 

to) 



20,7W 

n.s'v* ! 

2.l« 



2t,ir.2 

t.wo 

2,53) 



21, 078 

8,KTt> } 

,, 



39,311 

8.<(!7 1 

Mi3 



21.CT8 

C.7S7 i 

5.COJ 

- 

•• 

IB.C30 

S.QII 1 

1 

2.t£« 


Ury ftIurMMn**™** Pwi4 «n«l Coorg* *11 x^vrumUr rduration i» clwifird m eVTUtn* 

^ Dttnna, ptpA ). 

• BumA, piiKQ IB. 
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Average 


annual 


^invi<rnacular secondary school for buys, 


From From \ From 

Govern- Bonrf 
ment fun“«- ' 


I.'rom ToUl 
other I onnuol 
sourcca. 1 

pupil. 


Bombny 

Bengal 

United Provinces 


Centenl Provinces and Berar 


North-West Frontier Province 


l).g 1 01-3 


•j2»4 i 07*5 


Ajmor-Mcrwarft 


BalachlRton 


Bangalore 


other Administered Arens 


I 17-7 


British India -• 
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TABLE XLIV. 

Average annual cost per pupil in a vernacular middle school for boys, by 

sources, 1936-37. 


FroTinoa. 

From 

Govern- 

mont 

fnnds. 

From 

Board 

funds. 

Prom 

foes. 

Prom 

other 

sources. 

Total 
annual 
cost per 
pup3 



Be. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras (a) 

.. 

. . 





Bombay (o) .. 


•• 



. • 

.» 

Bengal 


0-0 



2-6 

I3-5 

United Frorincea . . 

-* 

11-4 



0-5 

21 -0 

Punjab 


110 

■I 

1-2 

0-1 

16-0 

Burma , , ^ , , 

•• 

0.0 

17-3 

• 0-2 

0-2 

18-6 

Bibar , . ^ , 



10-0 

3 >4 

0-7 

U-1 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

• • 

3-7 

8-1 


0-2 

12'7 

Assam , , , . 

• • 

3-0 

B-O 


0-2 

8-7 

North-We5t Frontier Province 

• • 

18-0 

1-0 



19-1 

Sind (o) 







Orissa , . 


6-3 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

13-2 

Cooijf (o) 






.. 

Oolhi 


17-2 

3-8 

1-2 

0-1 

22<3 

Ajmer-blerwara , , 


26-1 

3-0 

3*6 

3-3 

35-8 

Baluchistan 







Bangalore 


6-7 

8-7 



14-4 

Other Administered Anas 

British India , , , ^ 


■■ 

•• 

■■ 

IBCV. 



8*8 

HI 

■n 

im 

I6-8 


Coorg, all romacular education is cbuaiiied as eleot" ^ 






nnnsid „ <3»e foregoing tables that the 

considerably fiom province to province. 

indicates the average annual fee per pupil in 
vetnaoulat and vemaoulap secondary schools for hoys. ^ ^ ^ ' 


aiigl(^ 
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TABLE XLV. 


Average annual fee per pupil in secondary schools for boys. 


Provinro. 

Anglo-Tomaoutor. 

Vernacular. 

1031-32. 

10,10-37. 

1031.32. 

1038.37. 

■ 



Bs. 

lie. 

Be. 

Ks. 

UadriH 


•• 

24*2 

24-6 

(») 

( 0 ) 

Bombay 


•• 

30-0 

3(1.4 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

Bonpil 


.. 

20-0 

21-4 

8.4 

6-8 

Unitod Prorinoea 


• • 

22-B 

22.n 

4.0 

4.4 

Fonjab 



10-1 

20.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Burma 



27-7 

20.7 

. 0.2 

0.2 

Bihar 


.. 

17-8 

15.8 

3.7 

3.4 

Cbntral Frorinecnand fiornr 


•• 

25.7 

25-6 

10 

0.7 

Assam , . , , 



U-S 

13>4 

0.6 

0.6- 

North-West Frontier Province 


.. 

ii-n 

12.0 

0-2 

0-1 

Smd 



(«•> 

37.2 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

Ori«a 


.. 

(t) 

17-8 

(H 

o>;t 

Ooorfc . . « . 


-- 

15.8 

I. 7 ..J 

(o| 

( 0 ) 

Dolhi , , 



15-0 

23-3 

1.2 

1-2 

Ajinor'5Icni'ArA . . 


• • 

2 .vr. 

24-0 

4.0 

3-0 

BAluohhtan • • • « 


• a 

170 

12.4 

.. 

.. 

Bangalore 


•• 

28-4 

28*0 


•- 

Other Administered Areas 


•• 

2.7.4 

23.8 

12.0 

-- 

British India 



22*2 

22*2 

1*4 

1 

1-4 


(а) In Midrn. 1 , Bombay, Sind and Coorg, nil vornnimlar c-lncation ii cliisiined iw elomoii' 
taty education. 

(б) In l!)3l-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Oriion of Bihar. 


The average annual fee for the whole of British India has TomaintMl' 
stationary since the last quinquennium, vtz., Bs. 22*2inanglo-vernncularBecoa' 
dary schools and Bs. 1'4 in vcmaculnr secondary schools. 
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(v) Medium of instruaion'. 


29. Tlie Indian languages spoken in tlie provinces are now gradiull; 
-taking the place of English as the media of instraotion in secondaiy schoola. 


In Madras, this movement gained further ground in the period under 
report, as may be seen from the fact that the number of high schools whicli 
used ^e vernacular as the medium of instruction in non-language subjects in 
the high school forms rose to 184 in 1937 from 102 in 1932. The number of 
complete high schools is 359 and 51 per cent of them have adopted the locsl 
language as the medium of instruction and examination. It is reported bj manj 
district officers that but for the difficulty of technical terminology in science 
subjects and the lack of suitable text-books in other non-language subjects, 
this policy would have been used even more mdely. Apart from these difficul- 
ties, the continuance of English as the medium of in a toct i on in colleges and 
the use of English as medium of competitive examinations for Government 
service explains partly the preference for English over the vernacular medium 
in the secondary schools which stall retain English as the medium of instruction 
A special difficulty in the increased use of Indian languages in the high school 
forms is o^erieneed in hi-lingual and multi-lingual Patriots, and this accounts 
for the very sihall progress made in this direction in such areas. Reports 
■agree, however, that although the linguistic difficulty is a formidable obstacle 
it may not he insurmountable. Rules hove accordingly been framed in Aladisi 
"that all instruction in non-language subjects up to the end of the middle schooi 
•course (t.e., for the first eight years of school life) shoidd he in themotha 
tongue. 


In Bombay, also, the most noticeable feature in connexion with the teaching 
■and work in secondary schools during this quinqueimium has been the increased 
use of Indian languages as the media of instruction. By the end of the quin- 
quennium, with the exception of a few achools in Bombay, which had special 
reasons for retaining English, nearly all secondary schools used the mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction for history and geography and classical 
languages, while mathematics and science are usually taught through English 
u ^ higher classes. This is due to the fact that no definite agreement 
BB been reached vnth regard to the equivalence of technical terms in the 
motner-^ton^e. It is hoped that this increased use of the mother-tongue 
no only facilitate a higher standard being reached in all subjects of the 
oiraou um but also render the treatment of these subjects more realistic and 
band, these changes are likely to involve a lowering 
of the standard of English in secondary schools. 

, . Een^l, the medium of mstructiou in high schools is nominally Briglhb 
rtf T?'*' except in a few schools, instruction is usually given in a mixture 

mother-tongue of the pupils. In the Englieb middle schools, 
subject of study, but is not used as the medium of 
ilieDTi>fiPiiiw ®^®o taught in all vernacular middle schools,' 

-take up EngUdi**^ optional auhjeot but in practice all pupils in these schools 
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In tho United Provinces, the medium of instruction in almost all schools 
is tho vernacular up to tho high school stage. In classes IX and X its uso is 
not compnlsorj but permissive, and permission is never refused. Tho Inspector 
of Schools, Lucknow, states “ it is reported by all headmasters that with 
the introduction of vernaculars as medium of instruction boys take a 
greater and more intelligent interest in tho subjects but tho standard of Eng* 
lish has, as n result gone down considerably. The quality of books in the 
vernacular has improved with tho result that the teaching through tho 
vemaoular medium has become more ciHciont.”^ There is n departmental 
order that the Indian language used must be such ns can be understood by both 
Hindi and Urdu speaking students but this is difficult to carry out and owing 
to the different scripts blackboard work has generally to be either in English 
or in the Homan script. “ Tho script is indeed tho main difficulty and it already 
seems certain that before long a single script will have to be adopted.”^. 

In tho Punjab, the vernacular medium has been used for some time in 
middle stage ; and candidates for tho matriculation examination have the 
option of writing their answers in history and geography papers in English or 
their mother-tongue. In tho ease of oriental and modern Indian languages, 
the answers arc to be wTitten in the language of the candidate. 

In Burma, tho University decided to make Burmese a compulsory subject 
for matriculation with effect from the year 1935. This decision forced 
Government to reconsider its poh'oy ivith regard to the recognition of verna- 
cular languages and in the year 1936 the Mim'stry decreed that with effect from 
the year 1938 Burmese should bo a compulsory subject for nil candidates in tho 
snglo-vcrnacular and English high school examinations. It is recognised that 
it is important that nil residents of Burma should have n knowledge of the 
national language, and greater attention is now being paid to the study of 
Burmese. It is reported that Avithin tho next decade it is likely to become tho 
lingua fiattca of Burma. 

In tho last Quinquennial Hoviow' of Bihar, it was mentioned that the 
leaults of the experiment tried in some high shcoola in tho way of using local 
languages instead of English ns the medium of instruction in tho four highest 
classes were inconclusive. In 1932, a report ^vus submitted to Government on 
the further results of the prolongation of this experiment, but these were still 
considered inconolusivo. The experiment, which consisted of having one 
English section ond one vernacular section for tho teaching of history and 
geography in the four upper classes of such high schools ns have these classes 
duplicated, is being tried in twenty schools. It is gratifying to note that the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable text-books in the Indian languages is gradually 
disappearing. 

Tho Central Provinces Report states that the medium of instruction in 
hi^ schools is tho Indian language commonly spoken in tho area in which tho 
school is situated. Whore, however, there is n demand for English as the 


> U. P., page 47. 
• U. P., pago 48. 
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modium, GovernmeDt aohoola are permitted to have Engliat-medinin section! 
ia the Ugh school classes. Noii'Govcmment schools also provide siijiilai 
facilities. Of the Bi non-govemment high aohoola in the province, 30 proviit 
for inatraotion entirely in the vernacular medium, 16 in the EngM medium 
only and 8 provide instruction in both vernacular and English media. Thon^ 
the use of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction is extending 
■especially in newly opened high schools, the number of schools in which Englisli 
ia the medium has also increased. 

The AaqiiTri Eeport observes that although it seems impossible to stamp 
out the use of " Keys the iatroduotion of the vernacular medium of iIlst^^ 
tion will reduce their use considerably. 

In Sind also, the gradual adoption of the local languages as the media foi 
teaching in high schools has been a noteworthy feature of the quinqneniunin 
under report. Students are now given the option of answering all papas, 
except those in English, in their mother-tongue and a large number d 
oanUdates are taking advantage of it. Smd reports that as a result of tbii 
English in schools might deteriorate and suggests that special attention 
should be paid to this subject in futnre. ' , 

In Delhi, in the high classes the medium of instruction is English, although 
candidates have the option of answering question papers in history, geography, 
economics and domestic science in their own language. The demand for un^ 
an Indian language ns the medium of instruction in mathematics is also gaining 
strength. The medium of instruction in the middle section of anglo-vemaonlni 
secondary schools is tho mother tongue. 

The Board of High School and Intermediate Education, Rajpntniin 
(including Ajmer-Mcrwara), Centml India and Gwalior, has also permitt^ can- 
didates for the High School Examination to answer questions in English or in 
an Indian language in all subjects other than English. 

30. There is no doubt that the question of the medium of instmetio in 
India is one of vital importance. Although the experiment of making modem 
Indian languages the media of instruction has been tried by almost all the 
provinces, it hos so far met only with qualified success. This ia evidently dne 
to the lack of suitable literature and tei^books in these languages, the paucity 
of competent and well-trained teachers, the multiplicity of languages in the 
same area, tho diversity of scripts, and absence of equivalents for technical 
terms and phrases. These difficulties, however serious, will no doubt be suf 
mounted in time, as it ia generally recognised that young people are handi- 
capped in thinking clearly and expressing themselves intelligibly when they 
ate taught through the medium of a foreign language. 

(vi) Teachers and teaching, v 

^ 31. Ihe following table shows the number of trained teachers employed - 

m secondary schools. 
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TABLE XLVI, 


Men teachers in secondary schools. 


: ' \ 

Teaeiien in secondary schools. 

Anonal onlpntoftcacbors. 

FroviDcc, 

Total No. of 
toachors4 

No. of trained 
teaetiere. 

rerconlaijo of 
tninoit tcaclicrs. 

1032. 

1937. 

r; 

1032. 

1037. 

1032.- 

1037. 

1032. 1 

1037. 

irotding^ 

degteo. 

[Tolling 

diploma. 

ITolilingj 

degree. 

ITnldlng 

Jiplon »4 

Jliani 

o,aiB 

0,330 

7,850 

8..337 

I 

01-0 { 

84-7 

277 

1,088 

316 

724 


6,S30 

6,002 

070 

1,201 

17-0 

22-8 


100 

85 

134 


25,157 

27,025 

4,050 

6,502 

ID-7 

20-7 


4 

210 


Bolted Tnvincca 

0,7&2 

10,703 

0,303 ' 

1,'isn 

06-0 

BUI 


88 

103 

82 

Fnjab 

22,847 

21.060 

20,018 

10,718 

87*0 

80-7 


318 

84 

137 
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The percentage of trained men teachers in secondary schools has risen 
&om 66-4 in 1932 to B7*3 in 1937 in the whole of British India, and teaching 
in the schools has generally shown some improvement, although complaints are 
still found in some of -the provincial reports. 

32. At the dose of the period under review, trained teachers in Madras 
constituted 84 -7 per cent of tte total number of teachers employed in secondary 
schools for boys as against 81 *6 percent in the previous quinquennium. There 
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baa also been a substantial leduetion in tbe number of trained teachers of elemes' 
tai 7 grade employed in secondary soboola. It k reported that " the genera, 
increase in the number of trained and qualified teachers of all grades and the rapid 
replacement of feacheis of the elementary grade \rith higher qualified teachen 
has led to marked .improvement in the adequacy and suitability of the staff 
in secondary schools for boya”^ but “ though there has been an appreciable 
improvement in the stafiing of secondary schools in general, the reports of 
district officers show that in some districts temporary appointment of untrained 
teachers on low salaries is too frequently resorted to by private management as 
a measure of economy**.^. 

In Bombay, the percentage of trained teachers has gone up from 17*6 to 
22*8. This is attributed to the increased output of trained teachers from the 
Becondary Training College, Bombay, and to the opening of the Mahatani 
Training College, Kolhapur, many of whose students obtain posts in the 
Presidency. .Mother satisfactory feature is the increase in the percentage 
of graduate teachers from 43*7 in 1931-32 to 47*6 in 1936-37 and it is to k 
Do^ that among the recognised and aided schools, with the exception of 
district local board and municipal schools, nearly 60 per cent, of the teachers are 
graduates. 

In Bengal, “ the old belief which was generally prevalent that teaching 
was a profession which demanded only a natural enthusiasm for the work and 
demanded no special apprenticeship in training seems to be discarded now; 
school authorities are now demanding that only trained graduates should be 
appointed as teachers in schools. But even to-day, a trained graduate is a 
rarity in the majoiify of Bengal high schools At the end of the quia- 
quennium, the average number of trained teachers in a high school was only 
1*8 of whom only 1*0 was a trained graduate. 

One of the reasons for the poor quality of teachers in secondary schools 
in Bengal is that they are miserably paid and are compelled to seek other ways 
of augmenting ^eir incomes. Most of them consequently undertake as much 
private teaching work as they can obtain. " Their energies are sapped by this 
dull business of coaching pupils daily over long hours and they have hardly 
any time or autplus energy left for preparing their school lessons or for trying 
to interest boys in the classroom and hold their wandering attention. Class 
room teaching thua tends to become more and more lifeless and dull.”®- 
Another obstacle in the way of improving the quality of teachers arises from the 
fact that the facilities available for the training of teachers in this province arc 
very small. There are only two Gaining colleges which do not turn out annually 
more than 160 trained men. " If facilities for training a larger number of men 
are not made available, it will be years before the Bengal schools can have even 
26 per cent trained teachers ” ®. , 

In the United Provinces, it is stated that " while better qualified and better 
trained teachers are joining the profession the results do not reflect this to any 


* Mndras, pogo 74. 

* Bongdl, page SI. 

* Soiignl, pagB 63. 
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ofiftiTB is attributed to a largo extent to lack of supervision in the class room. 
It is reported that early in 1936, tbo Director of Public Instruction drew tl» 
attention of beads of acbools to the necessity for thorough class-room infection, 
and it is suggested that " the general level of efficiency might be raised if impcc- 
tors had time for more thorough and more frequent inspections and if the 
Director eould devote more time to touring”*. 

" In many of the vernacular high schools in Burma there boa, however, been 
improvement, hlodcrn tc.vt-books in Burmese arc now available in most 
subjects and teaching methods arc slowly becoming more intclb'gcnt and realis- 
tic. Though the toflchcra have lower qualifications than the teachers in the 
anglo-vcrnacular schools, they show far more enthusiasm in their work. In the 
vernacular nuddlo schools also there have been signs of improi'cmont ”*. 

In Bihar, neither the public nor tho inspecting officers have any high 
opinion as to the general efficiency of high schools. One inspecting officer 
writes : " The level of officicncy of these schools Ls gcnernll}' not high owing 
to a variety of causes. Growth in the number of high schools competing with 
ono another, low and irregular p.'iyincnts to the staff in the case of many non- 
government schools which is difficult to check, competitive lowering of the 
standard of admission and promotion, poor libraries, insufficient teaching appU- 
anoca, too many private tuitions taking up tho time and energy of tho teachers, 
the want of hostels and poverty and malnutrition of pupils arc some of these 
casucs So far as the middle schools arc concerned, most inspectors report 
nnfavoniably on the teaching. Ono inspector remarks that no improvement of 
the condition of middle schools is possible unless a stricter method of recognition 
be adopted and effective steps nretaken to ensure that the recommendations 
of the departmental officers are carried out within a icnsoiuiblc time. 

In the Central Provinces, tho percentage of trained tcachciu in secondary 
schools for boys has risen from 68-3 to 70*2. But it is reported that *' defec- 
tive distribution of teachers, frequent transfers and unsatisfactory conditions 
of service have produced an adverse effect on the standard ofinstructions in the 
Nagpur and Chattisgarh circles ”.® In other circles, some improvement in the 
quality of work is noticeable. 

The N. IV. P. Province Beport also states that the growth in tho number of 
pupils has been acempanied not only by an increase in the number of tcacbcis 
but also by an improvement in, their qualifications. 

In Sind, tbo percentage of trained teachers in non-government schools is 
reported to be very low. The managements realize fully the superiorily of a 
trained teacher over aniratramedone,and ore anxious to depute for training a 
fair proportion of their staff to tho ^condary " Teachers ” College, Bombay, 
but at present only a limited amount of accommodation is reserved in that 
College for Sind teachers. It is stated that " under the circumstances a 
separate Secondary Teachers' College for Sind is an immediate necessity and 


’ Barnui, piigo 17. 
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Ruled institutions linvo, liowovcr, crpctwl IjiiilclinffS eitlifr u-ith or witliout the 
nssistnnco of grants. E.ttcnaFon-s to the Iniildings of some kcIiooIs w.-re .il'w 
carried out. Tlic coiiipinint siiH rontiniu-s tli.st Gowmimut flcimls m 
fit.sr%’cd in respect of equipment bccivuse tlie money tliftt is availnblu is given 
to aided bcIiooIs, especially to the ncivly recognised, in oriler to cnalile them 
to reach the requin-d fit’ndard. In Govemnientsehoolsthe chief nerti is for 
replocoment of furniture. Stdl o.ssen<tnl requirements liave been met, and there 
nro fiigus everywhere of rlTorts to iniprovu innttcr.s in regard to the prosision of 
those it'Jms which may he classed ns ilesirahle rather than eBi'-ntial, A few 
schoola have obtains! cinema projectora and .sfune have Inntenis and “pidi.s'i- 
copc.s : a very few have wifless act s. Scliools muS' urns are ni“t with le-rc 
and there' hut there is a lach of enterpri'*'' in Hipplying want.s of this naftir* 
through loc-al initiative. It is also at ittd that schools wait for sugge.stions nnd 
seldom, launch out on experiments of their omi. 

The Punjah reports that new htiihlings or adilitions to existing one.s could 
not bo taken in haiul to any groat e.xteut during the quinquennium oaang to 
fuuinctal stringency. High school buildings umler tin- control of Oovtmm'nt 
and local bodies arc generally satisfactory, hut sei’cral privately inanag-’*! 
schools still have unsuitable, insanitaiy .and incommodio'is buddings. Tlie 
case of voriwculat schools is reported to be rlepIoTtsble, A large tniijmily of tlu m 
continue to bo housed in unsuitable, structurally dangerous and insaiutary 
huiltliiigs. The Ambala Division, however, reports the construction, during 
the qiiinqucnniuin, of 17 new buildings for middle scliools, 9 for high schools 
and ii hostels, and of ext 'usions to 3,'i middle schools, 1 4 high schools and 3 
hostels at on aggregate cost of R.s. l,C2,207. The Jlamigement of C. M. Z. 
High School, Gujrat, erectcsl a new building at a cost of Ks. 1,00,000 during 
193G-37. 


In Burnin, no grant,s svere provided during the quinquennium for build' 
ing Government or aided sebooh ; but about n dozen building projects, 
whicU could not be dclayctl, were completed with the sanction of the education 
dcpiirtment. An allotment of Rs. 1,50,000 has now been provided for building 
grants to aided schools. This amount will be distributed amongst the schools 
which have nlrc.sdy coiiqilctcd their projects. . 

^ In Bihar, the earthquake of 1931 destroyed or scriou.sly damaged the build- 
ings of many high ecIkkiIs in three divisions. 3Iost of these buildings have been 
reconstructed or repaired, and the provision of new premises for other schools 
IS nl'o reported. In some places, the building operations extended over the 
whoM quinquennium. 

In the Central Provinces, owing to financial stringency, no new construc- 
^011 of school buildings or extension of existing biuldings wa-s undertaken by - 
Government. A grant of Rs. 10,413 was, however, made to the managers of 
four aided schools. 


*iow buildings were coiLstnictcd for the Govem- 
S School at Hangu at a cost of Rs. 38,175 nnd for tlic District Board 

mcKSSi 2“®'''*. at a cost of Rs. 32,000. The Govem- 

a total sum of Ra. 1,11,6G4 os building grants to aided anglo- 
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vcmaculai Bcliools during tho quinquennium and it is reported that now almost 
all aided high and anglo-vornacular middle schools in tho province are bettor 
housed than was the case in the last qmnqucnniiim. Several vernacular 
middle schools wore also either newly built or extended. Attention has also 
been directed towards the improvement of school furniture and science appa- 
ratus in tho Government High Schools; and in several eases special giants for 
tho supply of equipment have been sanctioned for nided secondary schools; 
Eadio seta liave^becn instolled at some schools in the province. 

(viii) Vocational and manval training in secondary schools. 

36. The Hnrtog Committee was justified in observing that “ the present 
type of high and English middle schools has c-stablishcd itself so strongly that 
otte forms of education arc opposed or mistrusted and there is a marked 
tendency to regard the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest class 
of a high school ns tho normal procedure for every pupil”.* In consequence, 
large and increasing numbers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary form of 
education with the result that not only are the classes of universities and high 
schools unduly congested, but tho pupils themselves in most eases become 
unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and training. Tho 
statistics of ‘ over-age ’ pupils given elsewhere give serious food for thought 
in this connection. 

37. Tho Central Advisory Board of Education considered the whole ques- 
tion of educational reconstruction in India in 1935. The Board realized the 
need of developing training of a more practical tjqio than at present and of 
making provision for such training, especially for those with little or no literary 
bent, and of relating it to the scheme of general education. It also recognised 
tho advisability of developing a suitable system of rural education, which 
would give hoys and girls in rural areas a training that would develop in them a 
capacity for and interest in the work of rural reconstruction. Tho Board 
accordingly recommended that in such areas the courses should be adjusted to 
rural requirements and emphasized the need for providing some form of compul- 
sory manual training which would aim at the development of practical aptitudes . 
It is gratifying to note that most provinces arc now worldng on these lines. 

38. The Madras Beport states that considerable headway has been made 
during the period under review in providing facilities for manual training 
in elementary and secondary schools ns well as in special schools. Tho number 
of manual training classes attached to all grades of non-Europenn institutions 
has risen from 294 to 640, while their enrolment has increased from 56,037 to 
84,007 including 2,663 girls. Wood-work spinning and weaving continued 
to be the most popular subjects of manual training, book-binding and cardboard 
work, textile printing and rattan and coir work coming next in importance. 
Horticulture as a subject of manual training has also been gaining ground, 
especially among institutions under private management. 

In Bombay, however, only a few schools have so far introduced a certain 
amount of practical training into tho secondary course. But a hope is expressed 


> Hsriog Beport, pogo 104. 
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■that during the next quinquenniuin aomo le-organization, both of the matti* 
culation couiso and of secondly education aa a ivholc, will bo effected which wffl 
allow the univeiaity to draw upon the moat academically £rm‘tful material in 
secondary schools and also provide opportunities for those pupils, who do not 
wish to join the university, to be given an education which will not only piepate 
them for citizenship hut also fit them to take up one of a certain number of 
allied occupations, of a technical nature: in other words that together with a 
general education they should he gjven some pre-vocational Gaining. 

In Bengal, except in a few schools which owe their existence to the 
enthusiasm of idealists or to missionary enterprise, no special attempt has been 
made to arouse in the boys in secondary schools any sense of industrial, commer- 
oial or agricultural enterprise. There is little provision in the schools generally 
for developing manual dexterity, powers of observation or manipulative skili 
in the pupils. In 1937, however, a scheme for agricultural education in non- 
govemment secondary schools was sanctioDed, and agriculture is now taught 
in accordance with the syllabus prescribed by the department. It is reported 
that on the whole, the schools in which the scheme has been introdneed are 
working fairly well ; but there is undoubtedly much room for improvement. 

In the United Provinces, manual training is at present entirely confined 
to wood-working, though in the lower classes work in paper and cardboard 
is done. "Where taken it is compulsory £rom III to TUI and optional in classes 
IX and X, where it is not very popular. The Lucknow Inspector reports that 
the quality of work done in some of the high schools is of a very high order. In 
large cities, there is a demand for teaching in commerce and classes ars full. 
Agriculture is a subject for the high school examination and is taken in a few 
schools throughout the province. It is stated to be popular but the lack of a 
practica] test detracts somewhat from its utility. Spinning and weaving are 
alro taught in some schools and at the Jai Naiain School, Benares, it has proved 
a distmct success. Book-binding Is taken as a subject for the high school 
examination in some schools and in others as a part of handicraft teaching. 
Several schools teach handicraft, either as part of the school course or as extra 
coiitcular activities but the majority are still wedded to a purely literary 
course, e j / 


In the Punjab, the high and vernacular schools in rural areas are proving 
of great value to the villagers. Educational faciliries have now been brought 
more or less to the doors of those who in the past were reluctant to send their 
ctmaren to distant towns in search of post-primaiy instruction owing to the 
WpeMe in^Ived and other reasons. To give an agricultural and vocational 
las instruction in these schools, faxmB and plots, manual training centres 
n vuiage Imn^crafts have been introduced. Vegetable growing, ficuit 
flOTcultoe are introduced as hobbies. Soap, ink, cMk and 
in <■ book-binding, rope twisting and dtarpoy weaving are practised 

m a number of vernacular schools. b f 


in the training centres attached to secondary schools 

snbiect is sliVi V i, centres specialize in elementaiy-caipenfry and -the 

IS said to be becommg increasingly popular with the pun!l* 
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In Burma, the curricula for English and anglo-vernacular soliools were 
broadened by the introduction of courses in general science, mechanics, 
commerce and business organization and domestic science. It is the policy 
of the education department to give grants to schools to develop the teaching of 
science and other practical subjeots. The Vernacular and Vocational Education 
Kcorganization Committee, which suhmitted its Eeport to Government in 1936, 
also recommended a radical reorganization of the secondary school system 
and it is stated that in the coming years diversified and more practical courses 
will be provided in the schools in Burma to suit pupils of different aptitudes. 

In Bihar also, the range of instruction in high schools continued to be 
widened year after year by the addition of such subjects as manual training, etc , 
to the list of optional subjects. In 1932-33, a class in manual training was 
opened at the Buxer High School, while the agricultural classes, which were 
attached to the English middle school at Bikiam, continued to form part of the 
high school into which the middle school developed in 1933-34. With the aboli- 
tion of the school leaving certificate examination in 1934-35, the University 
added manual training and domestic science to the list of subjects which may 
be taken for the matriculation examination. But the general tendency to 
ofiet only the literary subjects stiU persists, as there is a disinclination to depart 
from the familiar secondary school curriculum which is supported by custom 
and tradition. The writer of the Bihar Report suggests that it would he better 
to divert to special vocational institurions at the beginning of the high school 
stage, i.o., afto class VII those pupils who have no aptitude for literary studies. 
In the middle schools, the teaching of industrial or vocational subjects, however, 
continues to make progress. 

In the Central Provinces, manual training centres are attached to 16 
Government high schools and one anglo-vernacular middle school and are in 
charge of train^ instructors. The policy of allowing pupils from non- 
government local schools to avail themselves of these facilities has proved a 
success. Candidates from schools, which provide instruction in wood-work, 
have taken this subject for the EKgh School Certificate Examination. It is 
reported that though their number at present is small, it is likely to grow in the 
immediate future. Four vernacular middle schools in Nagpur Circle and 
two in Berar and two in Chattisgarh have agriculturaLtraining classes attached 
to them. It is reported that there is a demand for the teaclnng of agriculture 
particularly in vernacular middle schools in rural areas, and a few local bodies 
have undertaken the introduction of this subject in some of their schools. 
Instruction in agriculture in classes attached to vernacular middle schools and 
aided by Government is reported to be fairly satisfactory on the whole. There 
ate also signs of vocational training such as tailoring, weaving and carpentry 
being encouraged in a few vernacular middle schools. 

In Assam, there are only 3 high schools in which regular manual instruction 
is given. Manual work m the village schools, however, continues to be taught 
successfully, arid it' is reported that excellent work can be seen in any educa- 
tional exhibition. 
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In tho N’.-’W. r. Prowncis, the demand for the introduction of mnnnal 
training and handicrafts in secondary scliools continnes to be keen, and inspec- 
tors and teachers arc enthusiastic about it ; unfortunately lack of funds and 
experience in handicrafts, etc., stand in the way of rapid development. 

On tho other hand, in Sind, there is no vocational training course in tecon- 
daiy schools with two exceptions. 

In South Orissa both science and some form of manual instruction ate 
compulsory in all secondary schools, but these subjects arc not generally provi- 
ded for in aided soeondary schools in JJorth Orissa. 


In Coorg, a manual training instructor was appointed ns a temporary 
measure for tho Central High School. An agricultural class was also opened in 
the Government High fichool at IHrajpet, with practical work in paddy 
growing on a rented plot of wot land. Gardening, clny-modclling, rope- 
making, basket making, rattan work and carpentry continued to be taught 
during the quinquennium. 


Delhi reports that some schools have begun to feel the necessity of pro- 
viding vocational training for bo}'s in secondary schools though no such sab- 
jocts arc presenbed for the High School Examination of tho provuncc. Paper 
cutting, carpentry, etc , have, however, been introduced in some schools ss 
extra subjects, and tho results arc reported to have been satisfactory. 


In nnglo-vomacnlar .schools in Ajmer-Merwora there ate opportunities 
for providing a vocational bias, a.s the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education has ptcfcribed commerce, agriculture and manual training as 
optional subjects for tho High School Examination. Most of tho liigh schools 
in tins province pro\ndc teaclting in commerce, but there is no provision for 
agricultural instruction in any high school. Vcrnaculpr secondary schools 
have, however, arrangements for a large number of practical occupations, 
for instance, carpentry, dumc making, wcn^^ng, tailoring, soap-making, 
etc. There is an ngncullurnl class at Bhim which is reported to have made 
satisfactory progress during the quinquennium. It lias been tho aim of the 
cducetionnl authorities in Ajmcr-Mcrwara to make the industrial classes 
attached to vornnculnr secondary schools self-supporting. 

39. Though of course, subjects sueb as manual training, drawing, and 
nature study should be dovolojicd in all socondatj' schools and though pupils 
mtbpsc schools should bo encouraged to tnlic part in practical puraiiits, it is 
1"^*® inclusion of vocational subjects, along with litcraiy 
sn jeers, in tbo otdiiiniy secondary schools is the bc't means of achienng the 
rea ooject. To be successful, vocational training requires somewhat expen- 
sive equipment, and above all, experienced and practical teaching; it seems 
o vious, tnercforo, that resources should not be dissipated, but should, ns far 
as possible, be conccntrrtcd in institutions designed for tho purpose. More' 
®' haphazard mtcrnuDglirig of vocational and general 
“ts out to achiovo ; pupils may be 
to 1^1 ^ ® superficial and desultory vocational training 

into literary studies and thereby to drift aimlessly 

o paths which are unsmtable to thorn. Tho Contra] Advisory Boarf oT 
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Edncation, wLSe lealizing tie need of making edueation in eecondaiy sclools 
more piactical, vrss not unavoie of tliis danger. It was accordingly of opinion 
tbat in the main, pupils should bo diverted to occupations or to separate 
VDcational institutions at the close of appropriate stages, though where separate 
institutions were not possible for the ^versified courses, some of them might 
bo incorporated in a higher secondary course of enlarged scope which would 
permit a choice of alternative groups of subjects. It is of vital importance 
that this scheme of practical training should bo well devised so as to ailord 
an cSective altemativo to the purely literary education which is not suited to 
many pupils. 

40. If the reorganization outlined by the Central Advisory Board of 
Edncation is carried out, it is hoped that it will be possible to divert into 
chann els of useful employment many of those whose too literary training fails 
to lead to progressive employment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PiuMAiiT Education or Boys. 

(t) Management. 

Primaty education is mainly tlio concern of local t)odics, who arc res- 
ponsible for its administration and the pronsion of schools in the arcos under 
their control, although some primary schools are maintained by GoTcmmcnt 
and private bodies olso. Tlie following table shows the number of primary 
sohools and the agencies by which they arc maintained. 
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Tho piitnaiy bcIiooIs administfircd by Govomnicnt aio on tbo whole more 
•oiEoiont than those managed by local bodies or private agencies. In certain 
provinces, tho majority of tho primary schools maintained by Government 
-are practising schools attached to training schools for primary school tcaclen. 
Grants are also given to local bodies by Govommont towards the expenses of 
piimaiy education, and tho local bodies in turn make giants to aided primsij 
schools. The gmnt-in-aid g^ven to such aided schools is seldom adequate 
■with the result that they aro generally ill-stalled and ill-equipped. For 
ozamplo, in Bengal, in some cases the grant is ns small ns eight annas a month, 
and it is reported that “ the district boards (in Bengal) apparently conddet 
that tho better way of ensuring wider literacy in tho districts is to distrilmte 
tho comparatively' small amount they sot apart for education to a very large 
mumher of schools rather than adequate grants to a limited nmnhor of 
efficient schools ’*.* It is unfortunate that the local bodies have not hitherto- 
done 06 much as they might to improve the efficiency of primary education 
in the areas under their control, though there are welcome signs hero and there 
of attempts to improve the state of affairs in this respect. 

(ft) StBlislieal difficulties, 

2. The difficulty of collecting reliable statistics regarding primary cducs' 
tioii was fully explained in tho Boviow of 1927-32. This is duo mainly to wide 
variatioua in the forms in which tho different provinces classify scdiools ad 
school classes. In some provinces, tho primary course comprises only fom 
classes. Again, in Idadras and Bombay all vernacular education is defined a; 
primary, and tho full primary course may therefore cover a period of cigtl 
years. In the Punjab and tho North-West Frontior Province, on the othci 
hand, all vernacular schools of six classes aro classified as secondary schools 
while in Bihar TOrnaculnr schools containing six classes are colled uppar ^ 
maty schools. ^ As n result of this unovon classification of schools, tho statistic: 
relating to primary education vary considerably from province to prorincfl 

_3. This defect was criticised by the Boynl Commission on Agriculture ii 
India which suggested in 1928 that tho valne of tho reports on education wonlt 
bo mueh^ enhanced if a 'uniform system of classification of schools could h 
adopted in nil pro'vinccs in India. In 1930, the provincial Governments wen 
ad^cssed by the Government of India on this subject and were informed tbal 
while tho Government of India were in general agreement with tho view 
m^essed by the Boynl Commission, they realised that there were piactica 
difficulHcs in gi'ving ofibot to their proposal. They, however, invited til 
provincial Govenunents with a view to securing unifornrity 
The replies lecwvod, however, were generally opposed to tho imposition oi 
rigid uniformity for tho sako of statistical clarity. ' 

_ 4. Although it was realized that the difference between the various pro 
regard to tho classification of schools was due to organic difforenos 
oivpccted in a country so large as India, another attempt was madt 
seouxmg greater moasuro of uniformity and the matter was referred 
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to tlie Contxal Advisoiy Board .of Education in 1936. Tbe Board oonsideredl 
very carefully the possibility of evolving a uniform scheme of school olassee- 
snitable for adoption in all the provinces bnt came to the conclusion that at- 
present a uniform classification tos not possible or even desirable since aay 
reorganization of school education, a matter 'which is imder consideration in 
various provinces, would necessarily involve fundamental changes. 

(tn*) Schools, 

6. The two following tables give the total number of recognised primary 
schools for boys (1) in British India as a whole and (2) by provinces separately- 
The figures relating to primary departments attached to secondary schools 
Bie shown in the statistics of secondary schools and have not been included im 
these tables. 


TABLE XLVIII. 

Number of recognised •primary schools for boys. 1936-37, 


Year. 

Primary 
acboob 
for boys. 

Enrolment. 

1910-17 

124,081 

1 6488411 

1 

1921.22 

137,437 

6,643,437 

1920.27 

102,660 

1 

; 7,200,546^ 

1931.32 

168,836 

8,166,647 

1930-37 

164,894 

9,047,007 

InoreasQ bQtiroon 1017>22 .. 

13,366 

366,026 

Incteoao betmon 1922-27 ,. 

25,229 

1,747,100 

IncKaso between J027-32 .. 

6,169 

865,101 

Inereaao (+) ot decrooae (— ) botTreen 1932-37 • . , , 

—3,941 

1 

-1-891,360 
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TABLE XLIX. 


Number of rea^nised primary sehook for boys, by provinces. 


Frovinoo. 

1032. 

1937. 

Increase (4) 
or 

decrease (—), 

bbdrin 


«a 

• • 

49,092 

41,141 

-6,651 

JSombay 



-• 

13,110 

11,423 

W 

Beaeal 


•• 

•• 

43,724 

44,113 

4389 

United Provincfs 



-• 

19,709 

18,607 

—1,262 

Banjab 




0,611 

6,811 

4200 

3iinna 




4,128 

4,349 

4221 

Bihar 


• . 


26,124 

18,703 

(a) 

•Centnl Fnmneea and Beror . . 

• • 


4,162 

4,334 

4182 

^Assam • , 

a • •• 


•• 

6,269 

0,002 

47B 

north* West Frontier Provinco .. 

• • 

•• 

697 

008 

+11 

Bind 

.* .. 

• • 

•• 

W 

2,022 

(») 

Orisaa 

.. 

•• 

• • 

. («) 

7,147 

(«) 

<7ooi^ «« 

.. 

• • 

.. 

100 

100 

+P 

Olelhl 

.. 



106 

168 


Jtjmet-Merwara 

• • »• 

.. 


219 

231 

+12 

~Ba]aehutan .. 

• • • • 

.. 

.. 

fiC 

92 

+8 

Bansalore . . 

.« .. 

* • 

.. 

61 

46 

m-5 

'Other Administered Areas « , 

•• 

•• 

47 

41 

-6 

‘British India 

.. 


•• 

168,835 

104304 

— 3,9il 


(a) ^ 1932 Sind fonued part of BombaT. aad Orissa of Bihar, ^cnoo no comparison 
nae been made. 


6. figures in the aboTo tables shov^ that there has been a decrease of 
3,941 pninaiy schools in the whole of British India during the quinquennium 
under review, ^e tendenoy towards a general reduction in the number of 
uchoola was noticed in some provinces in the previous quinquennium also. 
Tuns tendency, which may appear to be depressing at first sight, is revealed, 
f study of the provincial reports, to be mainly due to the 

anon of mefficicnt and superfluous smaller schools in consequence of 
TOO pohoy of concentration and consolidation. 
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The largest decrease is in Madras where the number of elementary schools 
has fallen by 5,551 from 46,G92 to 41,141 during the quinquennium under 
review. It is observed from the Jfadras Heport that “ the policy of expansion 
which was in full awing between 1920 and 1930 countenanced the establish- 
ment of a largo number of inelTicicnt, uneconomic and superHuous schools 
which proved worse than useless. This policy of expansion has led to the 
recent reaction in favour of concentration and elimination, which is partly 
responsible for the reduction in the number of elementary schools in the 
quinquennium under report”.^ 

Another province which shows a large decrease, viz., 1,2G2, in the number 
of primary schools is the United Provinces. In this province also, the reduc- 
tion is " mainly due to the closing of uneconomical schools in accordance with 
the recommendations of the IVcir Report ”.® This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


In Bihar, the number of primary schools for boys fell during the five 
years by about 1,000. The )’car 1925-26, in which the provincial Govern- 
ment found it impossible to make farther recurring grants, really marks tho 
bepnning of the check to the upward rise in the number of schools. IVhilo 
this was not manifest immediately, from tho year 1928-29 tho number of 
schools has been on tho decrease except for the year 1933-34 when there was 
a slight increase. It is reported that “ the fall in the number of sohools, how- 
ever, has not been serious, as up to the end of the last quinquennium tho 
ground had more or less been consolidated ; superiluous unaided schools 
had dropped out, tho pupils joining other schools, and tho local bodies found 
their capacity in respect of the number of schools which they could finance 

It is gratifying to note that the number of upper primary schools in Bihar 
has increased from 2,404 to 2,936, or by 532 schoob in the quinquennium 
under review. This is probably due to the conversion of lower primary 
schoob to upper primary schools. Thb is satisfactory as the upper primary 
school in Bihar offers a six years’ course and is thus a more potent agency 
for securing permanent literacy. 

Reduction in the number of primary schools b also noticeable in certain 
minor provinces, vfz,, in Delhi, 8, in Bangalore, 6, and in other smaller areas, 
6. In Delhi, tho previous quinquennium was a period of rapid expansion and 
the one under report that of consolidation. Henco the fall in Delhi is “ the 
result of a considered policy pursued by the department in the direction of 
the elimination of ineflicient and uneconomic!il schools in which the figures 
of enrolment and attendance ns given by the managers were far from reli- 
able 

7. Snell a policy of concentration and consolidation should bo welcomed 
08 in tho words of tho Madras Report, “ if multiplicity of schoob is not in 
itself a measure of progress, tho fall in tho number of schoob caused by the 


* lladros, pago 86. 

* UDitodProrincOT, pago 07. 
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elimination of incflicicnt, uneconomic and Bupcrfliioiis acliooli is obviondyt 
mlHrnctnr}’ feature indicating improvement rather tlian decline, in so faru ’’ 
tlio weeding out of iirworicing and imneceMaij' achools promotes tbc mstk 
ofeilieieni and aaiisfnrtory schools**.* 

8. In oilier provinces, however, there liiia been an increase in tlic numUi 
of primary scliools. In Bomlmy, the tol.ol increase in the uunilier of mii 
Bchools was ‘103. This increaM» is propottionnlely less than that recorded 
during the previous quinqiienniuiii. 3'liis is nttrihutahle to the nnandtl 
position hotli of Ooveriimcnt nnd of the local bodies during the earlier part 
of the tpiinijiienninm. It is reported, however, fliot there has been a stcaly 
but .slow progress in Ilombay in the Mrugt’lu to bring primnrj' cdueation Trilliin 
tho reach of every cbild. 

Hcnpnl also showa n flowing down in the rate of inerca'D in the number 
of jirimtiry sehools. Vliilc there was an increase of 5,027 primary eebooh for 
hoy.s in the previous quinqncnmniii, there has been an increase of 389 only 
during the <|iiinipienmnm under review. Some real progress has, Iiowcrcr, 
been made in this province in so for as some incflicicnt lower primaiy schooU 
have been replaced by jirimary scbools witb a five yennd emnec, or bavc beta 
ainalgaiimtcti with neighbouring nnd better equipped institutions. 

In the Punjab, the increase in the number of primary schools i» partly 
due to the rcilurtion in the Matus of some small nnd uneconomical lower 
middle schools nnd partly to the conversion of some nourishing bmneh primaij 
schools into full primary achools. In the prerious quinquennium there wm 
n decrease of 301 primary scliuols rni n result of the conversion of n number of 
pn'mniy schools into lower middle rehools. It appears that in tho quinquennium 
under review a reverse process has act in with the result that many lower 
middle schools have been rcducetl to primary scbools. 

In llnnnn, local nlucation authorities, whose financial dillirulties were 
nllcvintcd by the restoration of tlio 10 per rent cut in Government contribu- 
tions nnd by the revision of salaries in 19.31, utilized the extro funds nraihible 
to recognise mid aid new primary t=rhools. This accounts to n large extent for 
an incrcazo in tho number of primary srbool.s in that province. 

It is noteworthy that in the Central Provinces, where the number of 
primary schools for hoys decreased by 37 during tlic previous quinquennion, 
there is an incrcare of 182 in tho quinquennium under review. 

In Assam, the number of primary scbools for lioys increafed by 743. 
This does not take into aecount the ever increasing number of private venture 
schools which now total about one thousand. 

Sind reports that the increaye in the number of primary Fchoola for boys 
in that province cannot be drecribed as satisfactory ns It falls abort even of tho 
very ordinary normal growth. This alow progress is nsetibed to finandsl 
stringency in the ease both of tbc Government and of the local bodies. It is, 
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{’ ' hoff’evet, a " matter of satisfaction that the local bodies did not allow some 
£\of fchdr schools to be closed down and pnpils sent adrift although “ through* 

£ i^out the quinquennium thej had to carry on with very materially reduced in- 
- comes 

In Ajmor-Mcrwnra, no big scheme like the five-year programme of edu- 
cational expansion which was inaugurated in 1927-28, could be launched during 
?? the quinquennium imdor review owing to acuto financial stringency. The 
t important task of consolidating the fresh ground, broken in the previous 
t. quinquennium, occupied the close attention of the department. This does 
^ not mean that there was no development of any kind, ns it is reported that 
during the quinquoanium under review there was an increase of 12 primary 
^ schools for hoys. 

(to) Enrolment. 

9. Notwithstanding the fall already noticed in tho number of primary 
schools for boys, there has been an appreciable advance in tho enrolment, 

I which has risen during tho quinquennium from 8,11)5,647 to 9,047,007. The 
following table gives tho average enrolment of primary schools for hoys in 
British India : — 


TABLE L. 


Average enrolment of primary schools for boys. 


J 

Tear. 

Number of 
primary 
aeboob. 

Enrolment. 

Aremge 

enrolment. 

1910.17 

a a 

*• 

• • 

i 

124,081 

6,188,411 

41*8 

1021-22 

-• 

•• 

•• 

•- 

137,437 

6,643,437 

40-3 

1020-27 

•• 

•• 


•• 

102,000 

7,200,610 

44-8 

1031-32 

•• 


•• 

•• 

108,836 

8,166,017 

48-3 

1030.37 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

101,S94 

0,017,007 

68-0 


^ 8tad, page GO. 
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JO. Twenty years ago, the average enrolment of primaiy schools for boy* 
ms ll-8. , Since then it has considerably increased and is now 65*0. T&s 
is, a good ;ngn. The provincial statistics are as follows : — 

TABLE LI. 


Average enrolment of primary schools for boys, by 'promnces. 


, * PrOTincea 

t 

1932. 

193:. 

Madr&a •• 

a a a a 

a a 

a. 

48 

61 

Bombay «« •• 

aa • aa 

•• 

•• 

1 74 

1 

81 

Bengal .. 

a a a a 

•* 

•• 

38 

-44 

Uaited FroTuiees •• •• 

• a aa 


a a 

67 

6* 

Ponfab .. .. «• 

a a a a 

a a 

a a 

69 

66 

Burma • • « « • • 


a a 

a a 

82 

H 

Bihar .. .. 


aa * 

1 

32 

33 

Central ProTincm and Berar 



i 

72 

72 

Assam a» *• *« 

a a a a 

•• 

• • 

47 

49 

North-T?eat Bronliar Erovinco 

«a aa 



■ 81 

SB 

Smd •• •* 

a a '* a a 


•• 

(») 

62 

Oziasa •• •• •• 

a a a a 


•• 

(») 

37 

Coorg .. •• •• 

aa a a 


•• 

83 

88 

DelU • • • ■ • • 

aa a. 

• • 

• • 

103 

93 

AjmeT-Mervara . . 

a. 



64 

67 

BalUChSstaU a a a a 




27 

28 

Bangalore a a •• 


.a 

a ■ 

102 

12S 

other Adminiatored Areas . . 


•• 

•• 

144 

les 

British India 

• a 


•• 

48 

6$ 


(a) la 1932 Sind foimed p&rt of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 


It will be observed feom the above table that while the average enrol- 
ment of primary schools for boys has fallen in the Bunjab from 69 to 65 and 
in Delhi &om 103 to 98 and has remained stationoiy in the Central Provinces, 
it has risen in all the other provinces. In both the l^jab and Delhi, the drop 
in average enrolment is chiefly due to the process of consolidation and the 
elimination of fictitious enrolments. Among the major provinces the lowest 
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average eraolment is in Bihar, mt., 33, which may indicate the need for adont- 
ing a policy of concentration rather than multiplication. The averngo cn^ 
ment in British India as a whole was, however, 60 during the period undw 
review as against 48 in the previous quinquennium, by no means a negligihlo 
improvement. Much, however, still remains to be done, and unless primary 
schools are batter organized and the average enrolment is materially ftnbivTif.^ d 
an economical and elective system can hardly be expected. 


It is satisfactory to note that in boys’ primary schools in British India, 
the average attendance to the total number of pupils on rolls is steadily in- 
creasing. It was 76-1 in 1922, 77'8 in 1927 and 79*1 in 1932. It has now 
gone up to 80*2. 


• 11. The figures of enrolment shown in Table L include girls reading in the 
' primary schools for boys and exclude boys reading in girls’ schools. The 
I following tables famish the number of boys in primary schools, whether for 
I girls or for boys. 


I 

I TABLE in. 


Enrolment of boys in aU primary schools. 


Tear. 

PnpilB in 
primary 
schools 
for boys. 

* Boys in 
‘ primary 
schools, 
for boys. 

Boys in 
primary 
schools, 
ferprls. ' 

Xotel 
number 
of boys in 
■tUpnnaiy 
emoak. 

1931-32 

• « 

• • 

.. 

8,165,617 

7,324/123 

62,834 

7,3774!67 

1936-37 


•• 

•• 

9,047,007 

7,846,904 

83,309 

7,930,213 

Inoeage 

•• 

•• 

•• 

891,360 

622,481 

30,476 

662,966 


The total number of boys reading in all primary schools has risen by 
652,956 from 7,377,257 in 1931-32 to 7,930,213 in 1936-37. These figures do 
not indnde boys reading in primary departments of secondary schools. The 
following table gives an estimate of pupils reading in the primary departments 
of secondary schools, but it is defective in that girls tea^ng in boys’ schools 
ate induded and boys reading in ^Is’ schools are excluded. 
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TABLE LHI. 

PujnTs in Ihe jnimary stage. 


Yen. 

In primary 
aehoola. 
for boya. 

Inaocon- 
daiy 
aehoola 
for boya 

Total 

1021«22 •< •• •• •• ** 

6,E43,437 

401,119 

1 

0,034,CH 

1926«27 •• •* •• •• *• 

?,2gO,54C 

802,018 

8,162,684 

]03i«33 «« •« «• •• •• 

8,165,617 

089,008 

0,145,255 

1030*37 •• •• •• 

0,047,007 

050.183 

10.006.100 

Incmuio between 1033.27 .. .. .. 

1,747,109 

370,809 

2,118,008 

loereaio between 1027«32 • « • » • • 

805,101 

127,690 

092,691 

IhTeoMe(4.)i>r(Ieereue( — ^between 1932-37 .. 

+891,380 

-30,426 

+860,035 


Theso figures sliow that rrliilo thoie ttds on increnso of 370,89fi pupils In 
1922-27 and of 127,590 in 1927-32 in the primary departments of secondary 
schools, there has been a decrease of 30,425f pupils during the quinquennium 
under review. This is possibly due to the fact that moro children are now 
attending primary schools instead of the .primary departments of secondary 
schools ns well as to the detachment of primary departments from some 
secondary schools. The total number of pupils ica^g in the primary schools 
for boys and in tho primary departments of secondary schools for boys has, 
however, risen by 860,935 from 9,146,255 in 1931-32 to 10,006,190 in 1936-37. 
This is oncoum^g. 

12. The figures ^ven in the following table give a more correct impression 
as they show tho number of boys nt tho primary stage in tho primary schools 
ns well in the primary departments of secondory schools. 
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TABLE UV. 

Enrohnenl boys in Classes I—V of aU recognised pimary sehooh or 
dcpariments. 


BroTinea. 

ig32a 

1037. 

Inena8e(*f) 

or 

doCIOBSO (■— ). 

Uadtas 



1,226, SSG 

1,072,928 

+47,672 

Bombay 



707,600 

761,138 

(a) 

Bengal 

• • 


1,7S1,060 

1,076,140 

+196,090 

United PrOTlneea ., .. 

.. 


1,101,064 

1,146,402 

+44,338 

Bnnjib ,, ,, 



862,234 

782,266 

—79,979 

Banna ,. ., 



266,438 

277,036 

+1U98 

Bihar 

• • 


820,231 

666,942 

(8) 

OB&tt&IProTineesftDdBerar •• 

• • 


344,902 

366,490 

+10,607 

Aisam ,* 



246,883 

280,207 

+30,414 

Borth-tVeatBronrierBrorince .. 

.8 


60,886 

66,260 

+6,374 

Sind 



(«) 

104,969 

{«) 

.Oriua •• «« .0 



(») 

227,949 

(8) 

Oboig .. 



6,867 

6,266 

+398 

Delhi 

.. 


23,073 

24,112 

+139 

Ajmer-Uerwara 



11,673 

16,776 

+4^03 

Baluehistan . . 



6,039 

6,120 

+81 

Bengal 



7,633 

7,063 

+430 

Otbw Admioistored Ame •• 



10,976 

10,160 

—810 

British India < • 

•• 

•• 

8,270,494 

8,691,190 

+420,690 


(a) In 1032 Sind formed port of Bom1>o;, and Orissa of Bihar. Henco no rompatison 
haa hew made. 


lu tlie foiegoing tabk, tbe piimaiy stage has been talcen to consist of five 
tlasses. Although there has been a big drop of 79,979 boys in the Punjab 
during the quinquennium under rcTiew, the total number of boys at the primaij 
•**68 in the whole of British India has risen by 420,696 from 8,270,494 in 
IBM to 8,691,190 in 1937. As already explained above, the fall in the number 
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of boys in the Punjab is mainlj duo to the process of consolidation and elimina- 
tion of fictitious onrolmont in schools. Thoro is thoroforo no causo for concom. 

13. The folloTnng table shows tbo roolo population of school-going age. 


TABLE LV. 

Male fopulation of schod^oing age, ly provinces. 




Total male 
population 
(in millions) 

Mole population of BcliooI.going 

PrOTineo. 


ID21-22. 

(000) 

1031-32. 

(DOO) 

1030-37. 

(000) 

Madras . . 

1 

21 -D 

2,022 

3,231 

2,022 

Bombay »« •• 

■ 


1,423 

1,011 

1,116 

Bengal.. .. ,. 

• • 

20-0 

3,381 

3,040 

3,126 

Halted ProTincM 

• • 

2S‘d 

3,330 

3,602 

3,053 

Pnnjab . . . , 

• • 

12-S. 

1,683 

1,803 

1,540 

Banna.. .. .. 

« • 

7*e 

040 

1,019 

800 

Bihar .« «• ,, 


ie-2 

2,347 

2,031 

1,010 

Oontral Prorincee and Borar 

• • 

7-8 

073 

1,087 

031 

Aaum . . . . 

» • 

4>S 

656 

035 

644 

North-Wat Frontier ProTinco 

t • 

13 

172 

184 

163 

Bind .. 


2-2 

(B) 

(a) 

202 

Oziflsa .. 

- 

3-8 

(B) 

(b) 

401 

Cooig .. 

• • 

O-I 

12 

13 

11 

Delhi 

• • 


30 

62 

44 

Ajinor^Sfcrwara . . , , 

• 0 


38 

41 

30 

Balnchirtan 

• » 


30 

38 

32 

Bangalore 

.. 

0-Z 

0 

10 

8 

Other Administered Anas 

•• 

O-I 

18 

17 

12 

British India .. 

•• 

UO-1 

17,780 

10,010 

10,808 


(o) Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orfasa of Bihar. 
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■ Previous Hovievrs indicated tho male population of aoliool-going 
16 percent, and later aal4 por coat, of tho total male population. Bcctut 
calculations on the basis of the 1931 census have shown that tho present 
fegaio is opproximately 12 per cent Tho differcnco is duo to tho fact that 
in the former census tho higher mortality among adults had disturbed tho 
balance by giving a greater percentage of children to total population. For 
purposes of calcuMion, 12 per cent, of the total population as being tho 
naximum number of children between tho ages of 6 to 11 available for 
education was also accepted by one of tho sub-committees of the Contml 
idvisoq’ Board of Education. In Table LV, while the figures for 1921722 
and 1931-32 have boon givon on the ba.sis of 14 per cent., those for 1936^37 
have been calculated on tlint of 12 per cent. ^ /; 

14. The table below gives the percentage of tho male populationdf 
school-going age under instruction. j 


TABLE LVI, 

Pereenlage of mah population of school-going age, receiving instruction 
in Classes 1—7, by provinces. 


Province. 

1021-2!!. 

1020-27. 

1031-32. 

1939-37. 

Madras.. 

42-G 

CO-0 

£9 0 

7S'2 

Bombay .. •• •• 

45-1 

49-2 

40*5 

08-3 

Bengal .. 

37-2 

45-1 

48-9 

03’2-- 

TTtdtcd Provinco^ •• 

23'I 

305 

30-9 

37-6 

Pnnjab.. 

23-0 

44-7 

47-8 

• 60-6 ‘ 

Burma .. 

28-0 

23-0 

25-3 

30-8 1 

Bibar .. 

20-3 

S7'3 

31-2 

34'2 . 

Central Provinces and Borar 

27-3 

30-7 

31-7 

3B-2 

Assam .. 

29-G 

30 '4 

38-9 

62-0 

North-West Frontier Province 

21-6 

28-4 

33-1 

42*0 

Snd . . . . • • • • 

• 


• 

40*1 

Oriua 

• 

* 

* 

49-6 

ToUl for Britidi Indi& (incIndinK 
’ * Centrally Admlidsterra Aicae) 

31-6 

42'1 

42-2 

Sl'-7 


♦Sind formed part of Bombay, and Ottea of Bihar. 
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This percent^tge is gradually rising. While it was 31-6 in 1921-22, 42'1 
ia 1926-27 and 42-2 in 1931-32, it has considerably advanced in 1936-37, u, 
to 51 -7 per cent. Madias shows the largest percentage of 76‘2, while Banni 
the lowest percentage of 30 ‘8. It is, however, grating to note that in all 
the provinces there has been an apprewable increase }n the_ percentage of th# - 
population of school-going ago receiving mstruorion in classes I— T. 

(o) Ea!peiniitvTe. 

IB. As stated in the last Review', “ expenditure figures (of primary edaia- ' 
tion) are vitiated by the exclusion of the cost of primary departments d ' 
secondary schools, which is debited to secondary education. In Madias and ] 
Bombay, the cost of primary education is high in comparison with other pro- • 
‘vinoes by the fact tlmt it includes the cost of the bi^er vemaonlar classes. 
The cost of educating ^ils in primary schools for boys is debited to boji* 
education. ” ^ These remarks s^ hold good. 

16. The following tables show the expenditure on primary schods for 
boys. 


TABUS LVII. 

Expenditure on primary sdmJs for boys, by sources. 

Exp^ndltim fzom 



Oorenment 

foodi. 

Beard 

fondi. 

Fees. 

Other 

•ramt. 

exprsditme. 


Bi. 

Ba 

Bf. 

JU. 

B>. 

ini'Ss. .. 

3,12,28,249 

1,14,28,204 

42,31,793 

38.42,437 

4,83,47,444 

WS.S7 

S,<»,CS,80S 

1,81,32,335 

42,82,370 

60,30^ 

8,02,20,322 

US1-S2 

3,21,13,621 

3,23,19,272 

48,60,623 

64,81,472 

e,80,29,ie2 

isse.aT 

3,49,07,711 

3,40,42,918 

uwn\ 

26,82,420 

^27,27,201 

iBcnue iMtiKaa 1622—27 

72,70,221 

60,60,001 

3,27.612 

17,87,046 

1,28,72.682 

Isncaa* (+) or dt- 
cma» between 






1987-33 

+36,43,989 

+44,61,711 

— 1 , 02 W 

+6,40,094 

+S8,77,8a 

IneieaM ( 4 -) or de- 
»*t»eea 






1232.37 .. 

+3,04,820 

+14,31,642 

— %31,951 

+2,05,011 

+1^221823 


^ lOtb Q. page 137. 
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TABLE L\nir. 

Total ezpmdiiure on primary schools for boys, by promuvs. 


Frorinco. 

1032. 

1037. 

Inctt'wo(+) 

or 

deerraao (— ), 





Bs. 

Bs, 

Bit. 

Xadru 



4« 

1,01,22,293 

1,03,80.058 

+2,67,703 

Bombay 



• 4 


1,42,87,803 

(«) 

Beif^ ' 



.4 

01,23,022 

87,47,025 

+23,703 

Voited Froriacn 


4. 


60,03,340 

88,01,403 

—1.01,817 

Punjab , , 



.4 

37,08, WO 

40,88,303 

+2,00,104 

Burma 


* • 

• 4 

21.13,837 

21,10,218 

+2,411 

Bihar .. 


4 • 

44 

31,01,858 

44.01,320 

(a) 

Csntrtl Prorineoa and Bcrar 

4 4 

• 4 

30,00,380 

32,07,488 

+2,01,000 

Aaam 

• « 

4* 

44 

12,22,290 

13.20,433 

+08.104 

Xoith'IVcst Fronttot ProTincfl 

• • 

*4 

3,84,301 

4,10,012 

+35,008 

Bind .. 

• 

44 

44 

W 

24,68,830 

{«) 

Orins 

4 4 

• 4 

•• 

l«) 

14,80,020 

(a) 

Cooig,, 


4 4 


1,00,008 

(b) 1,11,010 

+10,051 

StlU 


44 

• 4 

2,73,837 

2,02,452 

+18,605 

AJmer-Mcrwara 

.. 


•• 

1,3D,3B0 

1,03.383 

+24,005 

Balncliiatan .. 

- 


•• 

07,250 

1,13,777 

+40,627 

Bangaloro 

•• 


•• 

83,346 

04,140 

+10,705 

Otbor AdminUtorod Anas 

•• 

•• 

1,00,660 

1,24,070 

+14,620 


British India 

•• 

0,80,03,100 

0,07,07,091 

+16,00,822 


(o) In 1032 Sind fbrmea pan oi cwuiwaj, «*»•« uvuco nu cQiapanson iim 

***°(brExclttdra Bs. 2,000 upont on carpontry and woivinB iiutitutioni nttacUcd to primaty 
■ehoob, 

From tho foregoiDg table it appeals that there is an increase of about 
Po 17 loVTiR in 1937 in the -whole of British India as compared with tho figures 
«.™nditiiio for 1933. Wth tho exception of tho United Provinces which 
sW doorcase of a little over Bs. 1 lakh, all other provinces show a^creaso 
difnrp The decrease m tho expenditure m tho United Provmocs 
fem^ly attributed to the dcoroase in the number of schools, to which refer- 
once has already been made. 
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(in) Wastage. 


17. "Wastage and stagnation still continue althougli some improvement is 
discemlblo. As defined bj Uie Hartog Committee, ' wastage ’ means tie 
premature withdrawal of children from school at any stage before the comple- 
tion of the primary course, while by ‘ stagnation ’ is meant the retention in a 
lower of a child for a period of mote than one year. Provincial reports 
attribute wastage to economic, educational and administrative causes. Among 
them are the premature withdrawal from schools of children, especially those 
belonging to the labouring and agricultural classes, as soon ns they become of 
economic value to the household, the incomplete structure of a large numhet 
of schools, the inadequate supply of teachers which necessitates plurol class 
teaching, the lack of qualified teachers, ineffective teacliing and supervision, 
(iitmiaainn to schools throughout tho year, irregular attendance, and faulty 
administration by local bodies. Unless these adverse influences can be removed, 
there is little or no prospect of any appreciable improvement. In the whole of 
British India, 72 per cent, of those who enter primary schools fail to reach 
Olass IV, the earliest stago at which they may be assumed to attain literacy. 
Provincial Governments are, however, fully alive to the causes of wastage and 
are making strenuous efforts to improve the situation. 

18. Madras reports that “ though relatively there was less wastage and 

stagnation in the period under report, the improvement effected appears 
incontiderahlo when compared with the enormous extent of wastage and 
stagnation still going on, as revealed by the pyramidal distribution of pu^s 
wiA large numbers in the lower standards and progressive diminution ot 
strength from class to class ns we go higher,”^ i 

In the same strain, it is stated ‘in the Bombay Report that ” there has 
been a very slight improvement "* and that while " Government is maintain- 
ing or helping to maintain buildings, equipment, teachers, and supervising 
and inspeeting staff for nearly lOj lakhs of children, only about 3j ot 
36 per cent, of these children progress any further up the educational ladder 
than the infants class. The report considers that " the problem that needs 
to be solved is why so many children leave school before completing either the 
4th standard e.vamination or the primary school leaving certificate exmina- 
tion.”» Itattributosthistothefaetthaf'parents fail to realize tho value of 
prmary education totheirchildren. They find that their children are of more 
value to toem as wage earners at an early age than if they continue to go to 
school. In other words, they do not think that it is worth sacrificing the 
i^ediate income to be derived from small children to tho doubtful material 
Imefitstobe derived from completing either the lower or the higher primary 
sohool coTOo.”* It is suggested that “ until parents can be convinced that 
It IS worth their while and the children’s while to send their children to school;, 
no real solution of the wastage problem will be found."* 


^ lUCadm, page 80. 
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In ■' the wastago is oppallmg.*’’, i.c., ns large ns 85 per cent, nnd 
“ a gieat deni of money thot is being esponded nt present on primniy education 
is undoubtedly being wasted and brings no return,"^ 

The Dnifed Provinces Report suggests that “ before tbo quc.stion of bring- 
ngnll b(qfs of primary ago to seboo! is considered, the prevention of waste 
must be tickled. At present, when only 2G'7 per cent, of those who enter a 
piimaiy school become litcmfo,it willbo rank extravagance to expand numbers 
if they are going to gain notliing from it. It must bo empliasizcd tlint it is 
not numbers attending wliicb arc significant but the percentage which Iiccomo 
literate.”* 

The Punjab Report, however, is optimistic. It is stated that cfloita wore 
continued throughout the quinqiicnninm to secure a more uniform distribution 
of pupils in classes I to TV. In 1931-32 the proportion of boys who renclied 
the IV class was 25 per cent. It has risen to 28 per cent, in 193G-37. In 
that province, a fivc-ycnr plan has recently been adopted to mise this porcont- 
sga to G5. One Inspector of Schools in the Punjab reports that “ diminution 
from class to class is decreasing apecinlly from class I to II and II to III nnd 
more desirable proportion is the result.”® Ahope is expressed that appreciable 
results will follow the bettor metbods of teaching that arc being persistently 
enforced. 

The figures in Burma also show a promising increase in the peroentngo 
of vemnculnr pupils who complete the primary course, though the amount of 
wastage is still depressing. 

In Bihar, the figures show a more oven distribution of pupils over the 
various classes than is indicated by the figures of the previous quinquennium. 
It is hoped that ns the now syllabus becomes more and more familiar to 
teachers, the results will be more and more uniform. 

In the Central Provinces, orders have been issued that admissions should 
he made within two months of the annual promotion examination. This has 
resulted to some extent in redneing wastage nnd stagnation in the higher classes. 


Assam attributes wastage in first year or two mainly to the difficulty 
the cMldren experience in learning the compound letters. The provincial 
Text-book Committee is now making an inquirj' into the possibility of omitting 
most of the compound letters and also of simplifying the spelling. It is hoped 
that the outcome of this inquiry will be considerable simplification of the 
primary course, and a consequent diminution of wastage. 

Li Sind there is an enormous wastage. It is repotted thot only 20 ’8 
net cent tmiiils pass the fourth standard. This figure includes the schools of 
mhan aieas where the people are more advanced, ro that the pe^ntago of 
pupils reaching t his stage in rurel areas is neccasanly much smaUer. 

* Bengal, page 33. 

■ • IT. P., pages 09-70. 

■ Punjab, pagn 05. , , ' 
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It is B 01 aBfaotoi 7 to note that in Delhi ■wastage is on the deorease in daa I. 
Wastage ftom class II upwaids was also less maiked. This furthei decKSEC ii 
in spite of the fact that in the compulsorj areas pupils have a tonaen(^to 
leave the school as soon as they reach the mmdinuin age of compnlrion. 

19. The tables below indicate the situation as it exists at present in tin 
p riitiniy olasses in provinces. 


TABLE LIX. 


Enrolment of hoys in primary olasses {I — 7), 1936-37. 


Franoee* 


1 

1 

Gtoasl. 

Claun. 

1 

j 

Clatelll. 

OaialV. 

OartV. 

Total No. 
of toyeio 
ClaaKs 
I-V. 

Ftiontatt 
ofhojiu 
clusl to 
tbcmia 
dftnei 
1-V. 

Vadzai t< 

• • 

B49A02 

410,175 

314,614 

277,232 

121,105 

1,072,028 

u 

Eonhaj' .< 

a« 

209.631 

150,420 

138,347 

113,080 

08,771 

761,138 

34 

Sengal «• 

• • 

I.M0,SM 

381,084 

278,387 

160,408 

121,927 

1,976.140 

6) 

DnUedEnriaces 

a • 

476,020 

267,180 

174,621 

130,032 

96,939 

1,146,403 

42 

Eonjab 

• • 

317,350 

168,197 

130,217 

101,010 

64,676 

783,256 

41 

Bams •• 

• • 

1 154,441 

47,126 

35,506 

27,910 

12,017 

277,036 

55 

Bihar 


223,202 

147,398 

127,837 

105,367 

62,137 

665,942 

34 

CentmlPtffilQeM 

Berar 

and 

121,848 

1 

83.433 

73,024 

59,187 

iaoo2 

365,409 

34 

Artun 


107,784 

57,734 

47,440 

38,226 

35,103 

286,297 1 

38 

}9orth<WMt IVontier 

l^orhiee .. 

33,468 

11,455 

8,966 

7,717 

4,661 

66,260 

50 

fluid 

.• 

30,448 

20,023 

17,022 

15,101 

12,766 

104,969 

38 

Oilua 


82A6S 

78,762* 

48,218 

33,491 

17,130 

227,049 

23 

Oooig 

.. 

1.U9 

1,224 

1,122 

1,061 

899 

, 6,256 

31 

Delhi 

- 

10,106 

4,711 

3,653 

3,312 

2,330 

24,112 

42 



6,300 

3,497 

3,854 

1,837 

1,238 

16.776 

40 

a. 

.. 

2,250 

1,528 

560 

434 

342 

6,120 

44 

Bangalon .. 

.. 

2,744 

1,573 

1,371 

1,213 

1,002 

7,963 

34 

CHhn AdznSsiitcind 
Anu 

4,037 

1,872 

1,589 

1,621 

1,340. 

10,169 

40 

UiitUhIh& 

•• 



1,401,344 

1.070,360 

672,040 

8,691,100 

48 


•Ha Jiw i* dw to »U dilteieot dimsaeation in Staili and North 
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TABLE LX. 

' Wastage ' among boys sn primary eilasscs. 




Number of boya in 


Proportion of 
boyain 

Pwrince. 

Olnsa I, 
1033.31. 

a«in, 

1034.35. 

CInaa III, 
1035.30. 

ClnaalV, 

1030.37. 


■ 

ilidns 

802.000 

407,178 

320,168 

277,232 

100 

32 

Bombay (including Sind) 

281,218 

160,010 

150,500 

120,070 

100 

40 

Bengal .. .. 

1,010,045 

370,037 

204,001 

150,408 

100 

15 

Unitod PcoTincoa 

488,312 

203,724 

172,013 

130,032 

100 

27 

Pnnjab , . , , 

301,270 

159,780 

123,703 

101,010 

100 

28 

Burmft «. «. 


45,272 

35,272 

27,010 

100 

ID 

tBibsr(mdading Orissa) •• 

’ Central Frorince!i and Borar 

422,111 

180,150 


138,858 

100 

33 


8a,7l» 


00,187 

100 

40 

'Aasam ,, .. 

jNorth-Wcat Urontler Pro- 

04,C28 

48,723 

44,100 

38,220 

100 

40 

p Tinoe «« .« 

32,776 

11,400 

8,000 

7,717 

100 

24 

Oootg 

■003 

1,278 

1,232 

1,001 

100 

60 

-Ddhl 

4,498 

8,077 

34188 

3,312 

100 

31 

Ajmer-Mcnrara • • 

5,718 

2,058 

1,837 

100 

32 

Bahchhtsn 


007 

483 

434 

100 

18 

Baujftloro .. 

2,470 

1,010 

1,302 

1,213 

ICO 

49 

other Adminiatered Arcnn 

3,013 

1,305 

1,543 

1,521 

100 

30 

Britiah India 

3,803,310 

1,730,781 

1,301,521 


100 

28 


The following table shows the amount of wastage between olassea. 
TABLE LXI. 


Wastage in the primary system. 


Diminution botween Clasaca— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1035.38. 

1030-37, 

InudU 

2,134,313 

2,153,126 

1,081,705 

1,980,403 

1,871,244 

BandHt 

410,107 

413,625 

388,829 

402,210 

430,454 

mandIV .. 

372,123 

373,204 

337,270 

326,275 


IVandV 

330,113 

340,942 

400,029 

305,167 

1 

307,714 
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Those figures tiieniselvcs nrc siiHiciontly rcvenling. AVliiletlie omoiuitgf 
wastage has decreased Iwtween classes I mid II and dosses III and I\', ithy 
increased between clnsBCB II and III and dnsscs IV and V «iuring tll^ qaia. 
qucnniiiin under review. Tbc ptoWi'in for soSntion is niA to get dfldtQ 
into school Imt to retain them till they reach the hiphe.st cltua of the primaiy 
course. Although something can bo done in this direction, if a serious eSoit 
is mado to influence parents to keep tlu-ir children nt hcliool, the only edwthe 
solution i.s tho introduction of n compukoij' system of primary education. 

The follom'ng table i.s of intcrc.st. Tho figures speak for themselves, and 
no detailed comparison i.s necessary. 


TABLE LXir. 


EnrohnerU of boys tn elass IV and its proportion to male populatior^. 


Provinco 

(vith male population in thonsaoda). 

?>nni)irr of pupils in 
QouiV. 

Xuinber per 10,000 ef 
population In 

1031.32. 

1030-37, 

1031-32. 

1030^7. 

Madras (SI, BiO) 


245,241 

277,232 

100 

127 

Bombay (O.S02) ... .. .. 


112,400 

113,009 

08 

123 

Brnpal (SO,Ot:) 


118,771 

160,408 

45 

59 

United Prorincn (SS,41G) . . 


110,032 


47 

61 

Punjab (IS, SSI) .. .. 

« • 

07,GS.’> 


70 

70 

Burnia(7,t81) .. 

• * 

. 20,001 


30 

37 

Bihar (10, 2«) .. 

• • 

62,003 

J0afp30f 

28 

06 

Central Prorincea and Bcmr (7,7CS) 

• • 

50,101 

59,187 

70 

70 

Aasam (4,537) .. 


34,101 

39,220 

75 

84 

Nartli-iVest rronllcr Prarineo (1,310) 


0,748 

7»717 

51 

50 

Sind (2,181) 


(0) 

15,101 

(u) 

09 

Orissa (3,S37) 

•• 

(«) 

33,491 

('<) 

S7 

for UriliMi India CcDtrallr 

Administered Arcft^) 

882,053 

1,070,300 

03 

76 


(a) In 1031-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bilur. 
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20. Wastage and stagnation are aho atlnlwtwl to tl.e existence of smglc- 
teacW schools! .-.f., scliools irhicl. only one teacher in rimrge not merely 
. rfa largo number of classes but alsoofa large mimber of pupils m eael, class. 
' The taUo below shows the mimber of such .sclionla, by provinces. 


TABLK LXni. 

Statistics of mtjk-tcaohrT jirimrj schnoU for hys, l!t3(i-3i. 



PrlRUUT tehonlt for 
*boy». 


Un!t«dFtoT{ae« 


Bibu ’ •• 

^ CcalnlProvincttuidBanr 

? Asmb • * 

KortV-Weit FronUet Prorinw 


A]mtr>bt6rw«r!h 
BftUehiftoo • • • • 

Banf^ftlote > • * • 

OUi»r Administered Areas 

British India 
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4C '8 per cent, of the primary sdiools for boys in the whole of Britbh JnJig 
arc Bingle-teachcr schools. Baluchistan which is sparsely populated, tbowi 
the largest percentage, 88*0, while Bangalore, which is nn urban arw, iuuth* 
lowest, 4 '3. Among the major provinces, Bihar, Assam and the NotthAVial 
Frontier Province have over CO per cent, singlo-tcnchcr mhooLs, Burma and 
Orissa os'cr 00 percent. The majority of these scliools arc incomplete schools, 
f.c., schools whiclido not tench up to Class IV, the lowest stage at which lite- 
racy can be attained. 

21. hlndras reports that incomplete schools with the exception of those 
that act ns feeders to other schools arc worse than usclc.ss as their contribution 
to literacy is almost nil, while their existence entails utter waste of public 
funds. Commendable action 1ms, Jiowever, been taken in this ptovinoo to 
prevent the sanction of increased grants to single-teacher schools or to in- 
complete schools other than approved feeder schools. 

On tho other hand, Bombay obscr\'cs that although it must be admitted 
that the existence of singlc-teachcr scliools is not a thing to be encouraged, 
there is nothing inhcrontl}’ unsound in the continued existence of such schools. 
In its opinion, " the reason why so many people point to the existence of the 
ono-tenchcr schools ns being the cause of the prevailing weakness in the prinaiy 
Bohool system is that the authorities concerned, vi:., tho district school boards, 
aro not sufliciently careful to see that the best of their younger trained teachett 
are put in charge of these schools ; and the reason why inferior teachers are » 
often put in charge of one-teacher schools, is that it is dilDoult to induce s 
young and promising teacher to bury himself in nn obscure village.'’* It is, 
however, gratifying to note that the number of single-teacher seboob in Bom- 
bay is decreasing. 

Bengal has the largest number of singlc-teachcr schools, which probably 
accounts for the fact that it has the worst percentage of wo^gc among the 
major provinces. It is reported that the unsatisfactory nature of the teaching 
provided in these schools is one of the main causes for tho failure of the present 
system of primary education in Bengal. 

In the United Provinces, boys attending incomplete schools generally 
discontinue their schooling after iiassing class II. Tho position of single- 
teacher schools generally is far from satisfactory. 

In tho Punjab, branch or feeder singlc-teachcr schools were opened to 
provido the first tero years' schooling for very young children in their own 
ullages. But it was found that most of tho bmnehes failed to send boys to 
the parent school after they Irad completed two years at their own vilbgo 
school. Sfau}’ such branch seboob wore consequently closed down. It is 
reported thnt tho present aim in tho Punjab is to have a full primary school 
or no school at all. 

• f? Burma, more than half of tho primary schools are singlc-teachcr schoob 
m which the teacher has to divide liis time botween three, four or even five 
classes. Pupils are tlnis le ft to their own resources for long periods. It u 

* nombny.Jiagii 107. - .- 
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reported that man/ of tliese sohooli have aitnicient puitils to juatify tim 
tT^hyiaentofaaecondteacher, biif tfce Joml Imrliea cJiiinot offord tlie extra 
expenditure, 

The rather lorrpercoiit.'ige of the literacy fipiirra in ISiliar i.a fliie to .o I'-rl.-iin 
extent to the weak, inefficient and unattractive oni-teneli< r rnliooli ^\lu^h 
fail to retain pupils sullirieiifly long for tlioir sehoolinc to Imvc nnv |.T.*inc 
effects. 

The Central Provinee.s Report .nl-.o statos that tliepi-ni ralopin'onnftlip 
inspectorate about sinple-teaehi'r spliools is that they are not >. 11 ' ei' ,fii| nnd 
absorb funds srliieh could he mor*' ruv fully einployrd t l'''‘wh'Te. Tli'- •.!:ifi»lB-i| 
of instmctiflii is low and literacy ia wWom atSsiin' d, “ of 1 le .• ■'I'hools 
bas’e little justification for exist'-nce at all asvl ati- op-tn il ni th > r. -pi. .* „f 
district eoiincil memhera for election purpos"i.’‘* 

Tic NorthAVest Frontier Vrovinc*- neoith. an inchu''- in jIk' riuin'.i r of 
ainglc-tenclier .schools, which >•> attrilml-d mainly to tlm v.iint of fund- .‘Mil to 
be continuous and perhisteivt demand of the ^voph' for nvit- prim -ry n liooli, 

^8 funds hp.come availahh'. it ia tlv iatentwm of tin- duArSni'i.l to imp-ov,' 

M nholi.sh the aingle-fi'.aeher jtrim’.ry selmoK, 

Sind observes that, however timh sir.dde Mn*>le-ti'.ar.i,. r '.fimoK h ih. v nj., 
unavoidable in a. sparsely populated pittvinei hke Kind, ()u th • otj'. r li md, 
it is gratifying to note that the Cnverum'>ut of (Vis a have udop'd iv g imr.ii 
policy th.at every lov.-er priinarj' school, .xeent a feeder infoiil '"liiiol. jpi 
have two tenehers. 

Delhi reports that “ m. spite of the fart that iiiost of tie a '1> -t ..rV, r 
ichoola ate showing fairly aatisf.ictorv V. orb. It e.'Mtnot hed'-n’ed thit vni-h a 
school is an mefficient educational suut. l'>:e'']>t for je rio lii d in .p, , jj,,,,, 

there is very little check on the work of the junior li.aelier who is g. ni.r,»||v 

found in charge of such iastitutioiis As a rule he lachn initial tve ani| 

the skill needed to carry on the work of all the four elfts.s<'.s,’’ = • It j., .| 

in the Delhi Report that the defect ran to s.oiiVMxt'-nt he mii'rln d |,v plviiip 
instruction in the training schools in method!, of plural class teachiim. 

22. The only way to save much of the present waste .so far as nrimnrv 

education is concerned is to eliminate the singlc-trncher school wherever 
possible and to improve the quality and remtim ralion of the teaehent throiipli. 
out the system. - " 

{vii) Traohm and teaching. 

23. Almost all the provinces rc^rt apprecinhlc improvement in the method 
of teaching. The following table gives the position in regard to trained men 
teachers in primary schools. 


* C. P., ptvgcs 02*63. 

* Dolbit Si. 
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TABLE LXIV. 


Men ieaahera in primary schools. 










PercraUfifid 







PmrntaK9of 

tnbcill^ 











Totol 


(mi). 


trained to 

'hirber'oGii^ 



Ko. of 



total Ka of 

ficatioas ta Icti 

rrarince. 


mon 




men tearben. 

K«.or 

nea 



toaebere 






tcaeben. 



(10311. 











Famed 

Fomestins 









primary 

bifilier 

Total 








St&go. 

qvalifiea* 

No. 

1935, 

1937. 

1332. 

137). 





itom. 







.. 

01,710 

22,710 

45,670 

08,400 

69 >4 

72-3 

27-7 

48'1 

JSombay . . 


29,11(1 


14,501 

14,310 

4B>a 

43-3 

40*8 

49-1 

.. 


80,021 

3,465 

21.740 

28,320 

58-1 

32-7 

23-0 

28<5 

Unlt«<l rroTu&eea 


38,753 

3,816 

51.CS3 

28,531 


73-0 

&5-1 

03-7 

Punjab . . 


11,760 

472 

0,030 

O.COl 

73-3 

81-5 

07.7 

78-7 

Unraa 


0.163 

3,480 

781 

1,635 

05-4 

74-3 

■s 

12 6 

Bibar . . 

.. 

30,012 

2,850 

16,371 

17,031 

43-1 

69-7 

39-6 

5M 

Oentni I*ioYi&ce9 and 

11,100 

1,141 

6.010 

7,074 

68*6 

03-4 

S2>0 

52-4 

Betar. 





iLasam 

.. 

8,117 

257 

2,031 

238 

31.5 

28-2 

25-7 

25-9 

Kortb'West Frontier 

1,010 

106 

COO 

780 

67-0 

77.2 

55-2 

60-3 

ProTince 








einS 

•• 

4,739 


2,010 

S.OI6 

, («) 

43-2 

(") 

45-1 

Oriasa «« 

•• 

12,012 

2,350 

3,000 

0,253 

w 

61 -B 

(«) 

32-3 

Coots 

.. 

321 

81 

188 

272 

74-4 

83-9 

C-9 

58-3 

DdlU 


479 

10 

371 

385 

73-3 

SO-9 

09-6 

77-9 

A|mer<>b(em«ra 


420 

12 

290 

314 

66-9 

74-7 

01-7 

70-6 

Bolaebbtan 


114 

SO 

M 

113 

B3-3 

99-1 

63-9 

73'T 

Baofalora 



37 

99 

139 

96-3 

70-4 

48-9 

51-2 

Otbof AdminiitoRd 
Ants. 

■ 

48 

90 

149 

39-9 

69-3 

20-0 

33.0 

Bntiab India 


sKjm 

40,070 

160,059 

191,689 

60-3 

57.0 

30-4 

44-3 


(a) la 1S33 Sial (oirntd fartotBomlay, udOriaaoIBUiu. 


Between 1932 ond 1937 there has been a marked increase in the proportion 
of trained teachers to the total number of teachers in Madras, the percentage 
of trained teachers having advaneed &om 69 *4 to 72*3. Coming to details, 
trained teachers in that province ranged between 80 per cent, 
and 90 per cent, in eight districts, between 70 per cent, and 80 percent, in 

Cloven districts and between 60 per cent, and 70 per cent, in four districts, 
ine largo increase in tho number of tiamcd teachers with higher qualifica- 
tions, Which caused a proportionato reduction in tho number of teachem with" 
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lower qualifications, marks a very considcmblo improvement in the staiBng 
of elementary schools in this pro vinco during the quinqucnniiim. Tho deoreaso 
in the number of uncertificatkl teachers is a further sign of progress. 

^ In Bombay, there has been a very small percentage inoreaso in the number 
^of trained teachers, viz., firom 4C-8 in 1932 to 49-2 in 1937. Althougli there is 
^.^an urgent necessity for accelerating the output of trained teachers, if the 
^urgent need of improving the efiSmenoy of primary schools is to bo met, the 
' ^progress in this direction during tho qm'nquenninrn can, on the whole, be said 
^tobc encouraging. 


^ In Bengal also, the number of trained teachers has been on the increase' 
' and it is stated that a grc.at deal could bo done to cncoumgo and stimiiliito tench- 
--ers, if adequate arrangements could bo made for expert and sympathetio supor- 
vision of their work from time to time ; but unfortunately in tliis province 
I the system of inspection is becoming progressively loss effective on account 
^ of the reduction in the number of inspecting officers. 

^ The percentage of trained teachers was GC • 2 in 1932 and has now increased 

to 73‘6 in the United Provinces, Some improvement in the quality of tho 
' teaching is also discernible. One Inspector reports that the teachers have 
! shown appreciable improvement in those districts where tho administration 
I was reasonably satisfactory. The United Provinces Report consequently 
stresses the need for reorganization in the district administration of primary 
edneation. 


The Punjab Report shows that despite the obvious handicaps from which 
the village school suffers, earnest efforts have been made to improve tho quality 
of the teaching in primary schools. A number of assistant district inspcctoni 
were deputed to Moga in 1935 to receive training in modern methods of teach- 
ing. On their return they demonstrated these methods to the teachers in 
their respective sub-divisions. The JuJluadur Inspector reports that there 
has been considerable improvement in the teaching technique in his schools 
as a result of the training received by assistant district inspectors and teachers 
at Moga. The department is also considering plana to reorganize the scheme 
of trainin g of the juiiior and senior vernacular teachers. 

In Burma, the introduction of a ma xim u m age-limit for teachers in ver- 
nacular schools in 1932 has helped to rid the schools of old and inefficient teach- 
ers, and the revised scales of salaries sanctioned in 1934, whereby teachers arc 
paid nni.f>T^;ng to the departmmt of the school in which they arc working in- 
stead of according to their qualifications, have resulted in the employment of 
better qualified teachers in the primary departments. Consequently, there 
has been an improvement in the quality of the work m vernacular primary 
Bohools. The introduction in recent years of up-to-date text-books has also 
contributed towards this improvement. 

In Bihar a new syllabus for a one year’s course in elementary training 
schoob necessitated by the introdoction of a new primary school curriculum, 
has been introduced with effect from January 1937, and admissions have been 
restricted to middle-passed nien only. This is replacing the old two yearn’ 
course for men with upper primary. qualifications. It is hoped that the men 



I'KOOKKSH OK KlIL'CATKlK IN INIHA. 


tAkioR tlm wvr court-' will bo l«-«tor nii-ilifwvl, wh>-n thi>y px-t^ out M tr»mM 
tciirlt(-ru, t<i (Icnl with the new syll/ifiiM. 

In tin- (’--nlnil IVovincrdi th'-r- Iiua ln-fti n lli‘ltinc^ n-lvonj-" in tlir- n-JinUr 
of Iniiii'-tl t'-nrlicrs durmc tlio laif t-n y».iM. 'fh-ri- hau ln'fn P-irn- impai-.cr 
inciil ulwi in thr* Atatnlurd of iii-ilnn-tioJi luit tin- iwidilions of A-n-ir.> y^-nf rallj 
,till l--nvr mucli to !>-' In ih- U-r sr Citi'I-, mntrii-iiIitPA iM fi> a-lmlj. 

trti difi't'tly lo «h'- *'"C«inil ymr «-o*irt« in tli.' tlifi- nortnal ‘•eltool*, ar.-l it ji 
fliilwl that if (liit iy«t'-in f<ir «»m<- y.-ar. rnon-. tbo p-'ti'ran-T*! 

of rflicii'iify mIioiiW <oiii|iI-r.ili|y Mit-'d. 

It IS (I-pr-.iiiij: ihat tli<- p of tr.iiti-'l ri-i-'h-'ri his (l-plta-J is 
Ap^im fniin 31 -ti to diirmy th- ijiiitiqii iinnirn r.-vinv. It )» r»- 
jxirt-I tin* “ th-' f-'ll i* pvily iIh-* to tli-* luti-mof th- !»*• t!ovvrnm<r.t is 
closiiii* til" iraiiiiiiR i~li<ni|i f>irilit<‘-yi''\f> -.i-i r»‘‘ti<>!i nli-iiit ii'tii-'ii it is'iiC'iit 
(o writ- ji'ilil Iv 

Till* Xortli-U' .t I’ruvin--* lui (-xt-tid-d t-i t'm vt.iri th- ju’.'-jt 

aiul KfiiiiiT vi-rii i-'iilur i »iura-"i at th-* tMinm-’ i- -laxil fut iii> n at J‘*'sli •.w.ir, a*"! 
it is Mti'*f.v< lory to l-irn that a li tt.r ty|> - of t* vt li-r i» nor l.-iotniiiRavid- 
alil-. 

Siiiil ti co.'iii't I that n t-.uhtr with only n v rti i- th.r j»i * -1 •} i.ili(iMt:''5 
in not lihi'ly to h* "tlh'o'ni nti<[ (■•in* 'hr- it Ini'iily il* irao! tha* i.tL t-*i I/' 
fhoutil ri 1 - iw n( l•.^•lt a y-at'*. tr linin'*. ' I’nt th'' w- ins,’ of th • j* n*- nta:' 
of tr.ihi'd t* I'h'f'i III lUii I'miMirH'iii it-* iitiri'a** ifi i ' f**n liluri* tifxin tl.'if 
Ml.iri 1 . for th- tf.uii"l t-ioh<r 1 . 1 *. 1) M- r p- il -I »! j.iy tli m th- mtrjin-'l 
ti’.H li-r Th-ri fi«ri , m a tii .“Ur- of < - onotiiy th' <1 ■{> irtiii' ;ti lia' 1> - n r* •’r.i t- 
ini* fill* out-put of tr.inv'l t*.ii*!i*r< t>i brim; th- prujxiric)*! :» th- n-s* -tty 
niiutmiiin, {,- ,, .71 p r << ni a> fiv'i by th- l*fim ity l.•!l^■..f .o*i Itiil "* 

1 h" > I III* iilari* tr.iinm-R * •h'l-iit <if No-th ttru. i fo'itinii *1 to ciai* .i oa- 
year's (Tfiiir. •. .\'* th: i> rio.i' h -M to h • i-i 1 1 - iiii .f •. ti'n- r:r;i n* an •ons:'l '• 
me tie* latr.-Im-i'm of a two v ir.’ —air ■ are! fh* '*riip!<n m- it of n b tt.’r 
\yi h' of iieitriietof in th*'-u*!**vit| ju d, -n -.i* fiitur *. Th-r'i'ir'of instmetinn 
in th< f*riii(it (Jn-.x •-la.i!. i* r.*jxtrf .1 to b* >1 f.ctiv.* m that it ienoM th" 
nature of th- ehiM, nml •il.'n f h* Korth ttri' i "-ho'iN nre r.*a(Iy toworkoaa 
two year,-' eoiir.*, it will b* iiia*'‘*.ary to dr.iw up n n- w c«mtnou sylhahui for 
all til* el-ni-iitary tr.iinini; ■■ •li*>»|sof th- proviii—. This riiatt.'r is re«*irinf 
attention. 

It IS Mtisfarto.-y to note that the p-ru-nt.a'R.* of train'd t'.uh' ts has ri»*'n 
m iJi'Ihi from 7.'t*S to 8U*1) Tlii-i ri*. * i*. ntfriliut'**! pttly to Ih- elimination 
of uneconomir.il ami melli«.*nt nidiri pnmary apIiiuiIs in which uritmined ti*.if!)' 
rta wen* p*n-rilly eniiiloyctl and p.KtIy to th- fat t tli.it the d-jiartm-nt has now 
•topp si the npiKiinCiiient of iintniin-sl t-*aclii*r.s by I.ayini: down -i riil» that any 
»neh appoint in-nts in future will n’sult in tin* removal of the (.chool from th? 
list of rerniniised institutions. Tliis is pl.*.irly a st-p in th- rifthf din-etmn. 

_ 21. In this isinn'*xmn. thi* follnwim: t.ilile, whieh pive.s the nnmli-r i>^ 
tiainini; dchools for in-u and their entulni-nt in raeh province, Ls of interest. 


* Asssn, ps^ 4», 


• Sind, piye 63. 
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TABLE LXV. 
Training ichoohfor ) 



1931-32. 

1036-37. 

norinee. 

No. of 
nonnal 
and 

training 

eebooli. 

GtodsotSa 

Total Ko. 
of 
men 
under 
training. 

No. of 
normal 
and 

training 

achoob. 

Stndente. 

Total Ko. 
of 
men 
nnder 
tnining. 

Uedru 

83 

10,983 

10,981 

72 

0,040 

0,826 

Bomba; .. 

12 

711 

711 

16 

1,014 

886 

Brag«1 

01 

2,687 

2,687 

88 

2,642 

2,826 

United Fra^eea . , 

83 

1,622 

1,622 

62 

1,432 

1,432 

Poniab 

20 

1,742 

1,742 

6 

463 

468 

Bnmia 

28 

820 

686 

12 

861 

688 

Bihar 

83 

1,678 

1,676 

62 

1,370 

1.379 

Oentnl Frovincea afid 
Berar. 

10 

1,063 

1,063 

8 

800 

BOO 

jtiwuTn , . « . 

8 

211 

211 

6 

333 

332 

North-Went Brontier 
ProTinoe. 

3 

183 

163 

1 

132 

132 

Sind 

w 

(») 

(o) 

1 

113 

113 

Oriaaa 

(<•) 

(«> 

(») 

17 

640 

038 

Coorg 

-• 

•• 

•• 



-■ 

Delhi 

I 

40 

40 

1 

38 

38 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4 

82 

Bi 

4 

60 

60 

Balnohistsn 

1 

ID 

10 

■■ 



Bangalore 

1 

87 

37 

1 

38 

38 

Other Adminiaiered 
Arewa 

1 

86 

86 

1 

ee 

88 

Britieh India 

42{ 

21,823 

21,686 

346 

19,076 

18,742 


(o) In 193142 Sind formed jnm oi uomoiy, ouu 
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8om<« imptovemr-nt ii, fiOH-owr, notiei'iibl.< in tJii> orpinijwfion of fnininc 
itciinoln. Iti some provififof, nn ntlfnipt lim been m.vlp to nol'ct moKsillable 
cnntlidnt^fortmmiiigin theiK' InilitutioiM nml tfl niodcmii' tbo mtliyUof 
iiwtriii'lion. Tlie curriculum Imi bi-on rfyiiwl nml nttcuMon ii Wn;; piH to ' 
tlio Icftcbin}* of riitii! knowlMlifi' wiib ji view (<i oiuiblin!; the pupil (i“4cb*a 
to cnonlinnti' initruction with rural lifo nml i‘tiviroii(ii'-[il . , 

2!i. Tlio folloiving tnblc givri flic nvt'mjp' nnniinl roit «>f f mining tcuLsi i 
in pruvinpci. 


TAllLK LXVI. 

Atvrafi’’ ann>inl c/)ft fr pupil in Imininj sr!iof>!f for titrii, h’j prorirvi. 




I 


H> 5 Un 2 , I 







Jt« a. r. 

1 

Pa j. r 

JliwtrM •• •• 




.. 

is6 in : 

101 13 3 

Bombay «• .« 




.. 

32!) 0 10 

233 » 7 

llrnsil .• .. 





IflO 0 7 

179 6 7 

tlftltrO I’niTlnff* 





27S 0 » 

216 4 I 

ranjatf . . . . 





KV) 14 0 

119 13 9 

nnma , . . . 





207 14 10 

SO 11 6 

Bihar •• •« 





ISO 4 0 

IM 4 10 

Cmlnl Prorlnfr. »nd Brnir 





29C 2 3 

271 10 6 

Amm 




• • 

431 10 7 

ISl S 1 

KoTlh*W«il Frootlfr Prorlneo 





201 r. 7 

231 1 1 

Bind 





(«> 

323 13 2 

Onna 





(0) 

ISI 3 ( 

Coots 





.. 

• . 

DolW 





120 10 10 

235 3 3 

Alracr-Mnwan 





210 7 0 

350 10 4 

BalacKiftan •« •» 





460 3 2 

• • 

Bonsiilan 





323 7 4 

169 10 1 

Other Admtnlitervd Arvaa 





234 7 8 

199 0 2 

Britloh India .. 





IS2 4 II 

150 0 1 


(a) In 1031*32 Bind formed fftil f>f nombay, and Orivta of Bihar. 
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rnoonKft» or eniiOATiox ik mniA. 


Tho compnintivc fifpircs given in the foregoing fciblo indicate thatcomjm!. 
Bton hni boon inlroduco<l far more extensively in tlic Punjab than in any other 
provinco. But tlio mere increase in the number of areas brought under eom- 
pulRinn cannot bo a source of natisfaction. unless the compulsory system lead* 
to a higher percentage of enrolment and nttcndaiice and abetter Aosr of pro- 
motion from class to class, ao that the stage of literacy is rcachcrl by a much 
laij’er number of schnlnTs than at present. .Tiulgcd by thi.s standard, the 
progress of compulsion in the Punjab is wiul to be hlcuv, halting and uncertain. 
Various reason-s for this linve been assigned by flic inspectors, vi:., injudicioiu 
selection of areas, fear of arousing Ibo lio.slility of parenta, delay in the dis|>osaI 
of rase.s, and the incfliciency of altcnrlanre oflicers. 

Next to tlio Punjab comc.s the United Provincc-s. But in thi.s pros’ince 
also the percentage of ndmi-saions i.s miieli below wliat il should be and huge 
numbers escape cnin]iiilsinn altogether. It is ahso reported that in municipal 
areas wlicrc compulsion is in operation, as many as 79 per cent, of the b^ 
who are admitted to the infanta class fall out before reaching the stage of liter- 
acy. The position of compulsory education in rural aTC.ar. is worse. In these 
areas, nut of 25,707 hoys who started in the infant claas in 1933-31 only 2,644 
or l(t‘3 per cent, could get to class III by 1930-37. Oompiilaion bus so far prmr- 
ed a failure, rnninly because the Ioc.al bodies arc supremely unintere.stcd in iU 
success, nltciulaiice committees do not use their jiow-ers to enforce it and magis- 
trate,s do not treat tlic cases of clcfatdt as scriou.s. 

(’oinpulsion 1ms been introduced in Madras in 27 urban areas and in 7 
niml areas. With a view to enabling the responsible autboritiea in these ansiis 
not only to intnuluce compulsion on a wider basis for all children of school- 
age but also to compel parents, once their children had been admitted to school, 
to keep tlicin there until they had completed the course or had pas.sed the 
age-limit for compulsion, the provincial Oovernnient introduce*! legislation in 
1931 to amend the Elementary Education Act of 1920. An c.xamiDntion of 
the .statistics for the existing rompulsois’ areas indicates that the results of 
compulsion have x-aried considerably in tbe different loealities in which it has 
been openiting. Ilic provincial Govermnent arc, however, prepared to perse- 
vere with the policy of gradually extending coinpuhsion in the Province with 
adequate provision for making sure that rompiitsion will bo legally enforced. 

In Bombay, .since the introduction of compulsion, the number of children 
of compulsory age on the rolls of primary schools in compulsory areas has con- 
siderably increased. The average pcrcont.'igc increase in the number of child- 
If” of compidson* age sliidring in schools in compulsory areas is 50" 6 per cent. 
But it is reported that compulsion is still not effective and that considerable 
propaganda is ncecs.sary before the public will co-operate willingly with the 
authorities m its enforccincnt. It is suggested that for this propagonda to 
have the dc.‘’irDd cITcct, it is essential to improve the general standard of educa- 
tion and to convinre p.arcnt.s of the value of sending their children to school. 

In Bengal, only the Chittagong Municipality has adopted a scheme for 
rninpiilsoiv' education for boys within the whole initniripal area, and Govern- 
ment contribute half the cost of tho schools. As an experimental measure, 
ciK- T^i!*”** Calcutta has also introduced compulsion in one ward of the 
o»t> without receiving any swh-ddy from Government. 
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In Bihar, while compuhSon Las Achieved some nucccss in llanchi town, 
the onl}' urban area in which compulsion lina been introduced, the experiment 
in rural areas has failed and the number of rurnl areas under coinjmlsion has 
fallen from 3 to 1 during the quinquennium under review. The figure for the 
year ending 31st Hlarch 1937 for boy.s of compulsoiy sehonl-going age in 
Banchi town was 3,078 of whom 3.031 attended schools. 

The Central Provinces Report states that the re.suUs of conijiulson' educa- 
tion have not been satisfactoiy. 'Complaints of the wenhnoss and siackness 
of attendance authorities, owing to the fwir of unpopularity, are frequent and 
in too many cases meetings are few and Imdly attenilcd. 

In Sind also it is reported that although numcricallv the eompulsory 
icnme has been succcs.sful in enrolling more piqiils, the bcnefii to the community 
It faige has not been substantial. " A close atudy of the. working of 
he 1 rraia^ Education Act in the compiilnory' areas once more cmplinst 7 .cn 
he facte that a trained teacher obtains better rasiilts than an untrained one 
in that an emraent and lionc.st worker nttmete and retains boys without much 
le p ot law. uTule some schools in eharge of capable and contented lic.a<l- 
MSters showM full and ri^nlnr attendance and stagnation and wastage 
™mmuni, schools in clmrgc of inefliciciit and indiilcrent tcacbcra 
a a he ^necs of a bad school in other areas. Thus the chief thing for the 
c icvement of the object in view is a contented and eflieiont teacher."* 

In^Dclhi also, it is stated that the provisions of the Compitlsorj’ Primnr)’ 
.Queanon Act by themselves are of little help in making primary education 
umpulsorj' in the real sense of the word. It is. however, satisfactory* to note 
lat the efforts of attendance ofRccra have met w’ith a larger measure of 
iccess in improving daily attendance. 

In this connexion, the following extracts from the Burma Report are 
jpositc • — “ A section of the public would solve the problem of wastage by 
ie ksn^iaU! ia^odactioi) cotaptih&t)’ oduaation, bat the applicatim of 
impulsion at this stage would probably result in increased wastage. Before 
impulsorj’ education can be introduced with any hope of success, the ground 
must he prep.arcd for it by a complete reorganization of the priinarj* education 
, qrstem and bv the provision of adequate funds. The premature introduction 
of compulsory education in Indian provinces lias produced results which should 
serve as a warning to Burma.”® 

28. Another weakness in the primary* schocls is the very large number of 
'* over-age " children in the various standards. As in the last Review, the figures 
in the table below are compiled on the basis that pupils over twelve years of 
age in Class IV. those over the age of eleven in Class III, those over the ago of 
ten in Class II, and those over the age of nine in Class I should be regarded os 
" over-age ”. The application of compulsion to children so distributed would 
mean that large numbers of pupils would cease to come under compulsion after 
passing through only two standards, as in the provinces where compulsion is 
in force the upper age liimt is usually 11. 


‘ Bind, page 70. 

* Burmn, page 21. 
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29. The foDom'nj tabic illastr.'ites the ptoffraw of litcney id the provinces. 


TABU5 LXIX. 


Progress of literauj among males. 


ProrinMo 

! 

Ho. of boji tn Claia IV dorin; 

1 

« 

JiTn.ftf rrn'IpTiKl 

hlPTAtf* <l(irinr th<i 
i)uiHf]urnniiim 


1932-33. 

I033-31. 

mi.3s. 

1035.36. 

1030.37. 

1027-33. 

IP32.37. 


2JI,3QI 

201,220 

271,691 

276^60 

277.272 

1,133,192 

1.337.816 

Bomby , , , , 

iis,e«) 

118.303 

121,465 

124,142 

in, 060 . 

530,200 

503,651 

BtopI 

i:!0A>3a 

l!3,(»t 

ISCAIIt 

133, lor. 

180,133 ' 

600,810 

C61,15I 

UnitM PtOTioKs ,, 

117,033 

120,613 

122,100 

125,010 

no, 632 

583,73!) 

616,403 

P'1'1‘11 

9C,03S 

DO.OSO 

08,017 

00.082 

101,818 

412,42? 1 

105,872 

Benu , , ^ , 

27A!I8 

U.ISI) 

21,188 

27,557 

27.018 

120,817 1 

136,012 

pii" 

£S,'!4Q 

S».30S 

ise/iio 

131,783 

105,307 

280,242 

481,601 

Oralnl Prarjnew ud 
Berar. 

<».2oa 

83,871 

60,445 

CO, 401 

60,187 

260.037 

207,075 

^tsan *. 

34,205 

31,257 


23.460 

38,226 

1C3,31D 

177,188 

KorthnWert Fironti«r 
Pro^oee. 

0,012 

6,840 

7,223 

1,210 

7,717 

20,002 

3S2II1 

.■ 

<») 

i 

w 

(nl 

16,101 

(■) 

16,101 

Oriau «. 

wl 

1 (") 

1") 

l°> 

33,401 

i°i 

53,401 

Oooig 

953 

047 


1,010 

1,001 

4,793 

6,06S‘ 

StUii 

3^8 

2.040 

3,134 

3,202 

3.312 

12,011 

16386 

Aimcr'MervftTa .* 

1,001 

1.830 

1.780 

1,827 

1W7 

0,408 

8,844 

BftlQcbiatAB .. 

040 

603 

762 

328 

431 

2,838 

2J)B2 

BiegUon .. 

1,010 

1,001 

1.128 

1.217 

IA!13 

4,810 

6,634 

Other Admlabtered 
Anui. 

1,231 

t,42l 

, 1JSB2 

1.487 

U2I 

7.031 

7,212 

BritiBh India 

802,433 

010,000 

> 1,016,030 

1,037,003 

1,070,300 

4,18M30 

4.032,761 


(a) In Onso rn'ii Eind foimoil port oT Sonlay, onil Oriiw of Bihot. 


It is encouraging that the number of boys who reach Class TV, the lowest 
stage at which they can be assumed to attain literacy, is steadily increasing in 
British Indie. Wile the total number of boys who reached Glass IV during 
the previous quinquennium wws 4,186,030, it has risen to 4,932,761, i.c.. by 
about 7^ lalihs, during the period under review. 
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30. Tho main obstaolca in tho progress tovrords general literac)' are iacom- 
plote Rchools, Binglc'tenchcr sohools nnd ineificient schools. Unless these 
schools are properly organized nnd compulsion is made more universal and 
effective, there i.<! little prospect of removing illiteracy in India. It is recogmstd 
that n large sum of money is ncccss.aTy if tho ncccssnr}' improvements are to be 
effected, nnd this problem must be resolutely faced sooner or later. In the 
words of tho Ileugal Report, " after all, nations manage to find the money they 
need for war. A war against illiteracy has long been overdue."* 

(ix) General. 

31. The reports received from all parts of India make it clear that duiiag 
the quinquennium considerable attention has been devoted to the improvement 
of the curriculum of primary' schools. In Madras, a special committee mu 
appointed in 1936 for drafting syilnhuses nnd courses of study for all the subjeett 
taught in lower nnd higher clemcntarv schools with particular reference to the 
requirements of rural schools : the Committee's report has been submitted to 
Government. In Bombay a tentative revised curriculum for primary schooh 
has been drawn up and introduced in certain selected schools. The main diilci- 
•enec between this new curricnlum and the old one is that in the new particuhu 

. stress is laid upon the importance of training a child’s eye and hand as a means 
of developing his general intelligence. Divisional inspectors report that tlus 
now curriculum has proved a success. In 1930, the Government of Bengal 
•also appointed a Priraair Curriculum Committee svith a view to devising a 
cuTiionlum to provide for nn effective grounding in the 3 R's, for physical train- 
ing and for a reasonable rural bios to be given to tho teaching in country schools. 
The recommendations of tho Committee have been approved by the Govern- 
ment. In the Punjab, a revised m-llabus for tho vernacular final examination 
has been introduced in which rural science has been made a compulsory subject. 
A hope is expressed tlint it will help in populariaing education in rural areai. 
Measures ore also being token in Burma to reorganize tho system of primaiy 
schools ond their curricula. The most important event of the quinquennium 
in that province was, perhaps, the publication of the Report of the Vernacular 
and Yocationol Education Reorganization Committee in 1936 in which com- 
prehensive changes are proposed. Tlic Report is now being considered by the 
prosuncinl Government. Anew syllabus Iws been introduced in primary 
schools m Bihar. This has brouglit about a change of considerable importance 

extending the lower primnn’ nnd upper primarj’ courses from three and 
five years to four and six years respectively. In tlie Central Provinces, the aims 
and prmciples of primary education have been clearly defined and a new 
pniMty school syllabus, designed to ensure permanent literacy nnd to give the 
pupil a living interest in his enwronment, has been prepared. In some other 
provinces also, the curriciilnm of primory schools has been revised and made 
more practical and interesting. 4 

Befeesher courses for primorv teachers are now facing.heldmoie frequently 
.and systomntically than before. * 


' llongal, jugs aj. 
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The tenchors and pupils of primary schools arc co-opernting with llio do- 
partments of public licolth and agn'oiiltiiro in Ihc cause of rural uplift. Tho 
main object of this movement is to ameliorate tho economic, hygienic and 
moral conditions of the nirol population. Posters arid pamphlets on the sub- 
ject are distributed by primary teachers and their pupils, anti lectures are ar- 
ranged. 

Although tho condition of primary school huildiiig.s is still far from satis- 
factory some progress is noticeable, lladnis reports the eonetniclion of 
now buildings for elementary schools for hoy.s during t lie quinrjuenniiim under 
review and the N. W. F. Promce 27 new Iriiildiiigs by the distriel Imards. 
In Bombay, 61 new buildings were competed, Ilfi existing buildings e.\tcnded, 
and at the end of the year 193G-.^7, 35 buildings were under eonstriiel ion, while 
in Sind, 32 now buildings wore constructed by the district local bonrcLs, 22 exist- 
ing buildings extended, and G were under construction during Ittl’t'i-GT. Ken- 
buildings have been con.«fructcd in some other province.“ also. 

The following extract from the Piinjnii Report gives a meJMtge of hope 
for tho future 

“ Our schools to-day ate full of life and activity and the nverngo boy 
is happier and licnltbier, has a larger niimlier of wholesome occu- 
pations and pastimes for leimre bour-s than a lioy ten years ago. 
Modern teaching methods .are rendering the prcK-ess of instruc- 
tion brighter and more, nttrnetive. Useful biindiernris and bob- 
bies tend not onh’ to impro-!-) ujion pupils the practical nsiiect 
of literary studies, but help to remove to some extent the odium 
and monotony of book-learniiig. Physical t mining and giimo-s 
occupy a prominent place in the daily programme of schools. 
Minor games arc played during school liours while major games 
arc compulsory for all bo}!) in most schools, (innlcning aiul 
Goricultuce arc beautifying the environments of schools and 
dovclcping tho cestlietic teste of the pupils. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, affords healthier recreation. Co-operative 
and Red Cross Societies arc receiving cncourngcmont. Rural 
uplift work is being taken up by most village schools with zeal 
and earnestness, and intonsivo work in this direction is carried 
on in selected areas or villages.’’^ 


> Punjab, pngD 1C, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tub Education op Qmis and Women. 

(») General atcakening : inaiaptate fnancial tupjmrt. 

A general awakening among tho public to the importance of girls’ cUnca- 
tion is an outstanding feature of the quinquenmum under review. The prejs- 
diees whidi have liindereil its progress in the past appear to bo gradually dying 
away. Cliild marriage, which svas another obstacle in tho way of girls’ educa- 
tion, has boon made illegal under tho Sarda Act, nnd there has boon some relaxa- 
tion of tho purdah system, at any r.ato in so far as it niTootedtlio retention of 
girls nt school after a certain a^. Part of the problem, therefore, seems to 
- bo on the way to solnt ion but the major issue reranins and that is the provision 
of the funds that are required for an cllicicnt By.stcm nnd particul.arly for the 
necessary supply of trained tc.aohor.s. 

2. Tho Pimjnli Report stotes that “ the years 1932-37 have, from one 
point of view, boon years of great encouragement to those inlorcsfcd in the 
progress of tho cdac.ation of women and girls, because during them there has 
been marked esudenoo not only of a dccteuso in the apathy of parents with 
rcgnrtl to tho education of their daunhlcrs, svhich was formerly so conspicuous, 
but of a very definite nnd wiJc-sptcad desire on their part to gel them cduciited. 
At tho same time they have been years of disappointment, bccatiso, owing to 
financial stringency, funds have not been available for c.xpcndilurc ns rapidly 
os WAS desirable and also possible. Much leeway has to bo made up during the 
next quinquennium. This applies very specially to primatj’ education for 
girls in niral areas.”* 

3. In the same strain the Assam Report records that " the increase in the 
number of institutions by 31 percent, shows the rapidly awakening interest 
in female cduciition, an interest which it is rcgrcltablo that Gevernment has 
done little to foster. Every' report on education in India stresses the need 
for funds for girls’ schools nnd colleges ard above all for training schools for 
women, hut up till now this branch of education has been vci}' definitely neglect- 
ed. It is hoped tlint tho now Government will take a dificrent view of thdr 
responsibilities towards the women of tbo province.”® 

4. The Bombay Report also states that "during tho quinquennium, the 

education of girls has made steady progress not only quantitatively but also 
qualitatively, sinco it is bc^nning to bo realized that the education of girl%- 
particularly of older girls, should Im something more than tho more imitation of 
tho education of boys. Consequently, both Government nnd tho public have 
been jiaymg grcatcc attention to the establishment of girls’ schools, particn- 
lorly girls’ secondary school^ nnd also to tho question of providing qjocial 
educational facilities and extn curricula activities for girls attendmg boys’ 
schools.”® "Tho various conferences of women held in this pro- 

vince during tho quinquennium hiiro livcttcd tho attention of leaders in 


* Punjab, page P4. ' 

* A'isim jugo SI. 

* Bombajr, pago 109. 
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the EnnCATTON or oihls and dtomrn. 

< public life on thia subject nnd tboj mndo it dear that mudi of the money now 
, ^ent on boys’ and men’s education will ho wasted unless the education of 
women is brought up to the sitno level ns that of men,"* 

6. The United Provinces Report also refers to the impetus given to girls’ 
education which " gathered mcmentum during the quinquennium under report- 
In fact girls’ education has now gained the first place for consideration in all 
schemes for expansion. Were it not for (his added interest, the progress could 
not have been possible during a period of .such rlringcnt financial difiiculty."* 

0. In the Burma Report, it is slated llial (ho surprisingly large increases 
in the number of girl pupils in (hn l.sst two years nro iiulicalii'o of a growing 
faith in the value cf female wlucation. 

7. The Bengal Report tells a similar story. *‘ It would appear that, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Muslim’, the necessity of nliicatiiig (he pirls has 
now been fully realized, tliough the advance in the ease of village girls' educa- 
tionhasnot been proportionate to the advance in English cdiiration nmengst 
the town girls. The progress m.vle liy the Muslim, girls, especially in 1 ho higher 
stages, is mcsl he.arteuing. There svas an inrrensn of •1C2-.') per cent, in the num- 
ber of lluslim girls in colleges, of 270‘Gjiorcent. in the high atago and of 172'9 

per cent, in tlio middle stage The Hindu girls do not ahow ns great n 

pro to/fl progress as the Muslim girls ; the perecnt.agc of increase in their case 
was lll'C per cent. in{licrollpge.s; IJl-t percent, in the high atage and 8-1 -O 
percent, in the iniddlo alago ; in the prinmo' stage, however, tlio Hindu girls 
show an increase of 30-7 percent.. O' 1 per cent, greater than in the cose of 
Muslim girls ’”. But “ the contrilmtk n of fund.s towards the education of girls 
from public sources has not been keeping pace with the growth in tho ex- 
penditure on woraen’a education."* 

8. The rapid increase in tho enrolment of girls also testifies to the grosving 
intercat in their education. Tho following table gives tho^ comparntivo figures 
of tho enrolment of boys nnd girls reading in nil types of institutions. 


TABLE LXX. 

Number of pupih accordiig to sex in all institutions. 


— 

1022. 

1027. 

1032. 

1937. 

Fcrcentaga 

ofinrrcaaa 

between 

1032 and 
1037. 

Malta 



10,273,888 



IncnaM 

1 

+2,362,210 

+068,744 

+733,705 

+ 7-1 

Pomatea 

1,424,422 

1,842,362 

2,402,040 

3,138,367 


IncrcuD • * 


+417,030 

+650,297 

+046,708 

+26.9 


» ■Rorobay, pago IBl. 

» 'United Pfovinco, page Si. 
• Bengal, page 00. 
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WMe there has been an increase of 7*1 per cent, in the enrohneat of baa t 
during the quinquennium under review, there has been an increase of 25'9 ng '' 
cent, in the enrolment of girls during the same period. But the disparity bctw^ , 
the education of boys and girls is still marked as there are only 3,138,351 •' 
<nrls under instruction as compared ^vith 11,007,683 boys. j; 

The provincial figures of enrolment given in the table below are notfr ’i' 
worthy. 


TABLE LXXI. 

Total number of girl pupils in all institutions. 


Froviocc. 

No. of girl pupils in 

Increase in 
the No. of 
girls. 

lncrra«eia 

theKoeOf 

boys. 

1P3I-32. 

1030-37. 

Sledras . 

742,530 

921,480 

178,053 

78,039 

Bombay 

2D2,0.>8 

320,571 

{») 

W 

Bengal . 

553,712 

733,389 

173,677 

248,091 

United ProTinees. . 

107,011 

224,083 


. 73.651 

Punjab . a 

213,287 

240,050 

32,772 

—80,657 

Burma 

215,639 

230,320. 

13,781 

15,277 

Bihar . . . . . 

126,453 

110,230 

(0) 

W 

Central Frorinccs and Bcrar 

00,416 

84,728 

18,312 

213S0 

Assam . 

62,167 

91,011 

28,844 

55,716 

Borth'WeBt Frontier Provinco 

13,651 

10,9.00 

3,405 

7,015 

Sind 

(B) 

46,464 

W 

W 

Orissa .. .. 

W 

59,903 

(«) 

¥ 

Cooz^g 

3,070 

3384 

814 


Delhi , , 

9,.561 

12,802 

3,251 

4,130 

Ajmer'HervBm .. 

4,387 

5398 

911 

3327 

Baluchistan 

• 2,103 

1,289 

—814 

—2,039 

Bangalore 

6,490 

7,230 

731 

1337 

Other Administered Areas 

6,709 

0,960 

261 

38 

British India , , 

2,492,649 

3,138357 

646,708 

733,79s 


~ 7 7 “““ Bomoey, and Orissa orBOinr. tpIuIo in 1 

WnsUhited into separata pnmaces. Hence no comparison has been made. 
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fce has bem an apprcciablo iacreaso in the enrolment of girls in all the 
provinces except Baluchistan, which records a decrease of 814, 

. largest increase is in Madras. This province has long been a pioneer 
m girls education, consequently on increase of 178,953 girls under instruction 
18 gratifying but not surprising. 

Next comes Bengal with an incroaso of 173,077 girls on tolls. While 
appreciating this increase, the Bengal report sounds a note of warning. It 
obxtvca that ^ there has been an increasing demand for girls’ education ; but 
unn^unatcly it does not appear as if the special needs of girls hove been 
^fully ronsideted. The history of men’s education in the provmcc should 
be a wammg, lest women’s education also flounder in the same morass. The 
symptoms are ominous and great vigilance is undoubtedly needed.’’^ 

Baluchistau is the only province where the progress of girls’ education has 
received a set-back. In fact their education was affected even more than that 
of boys by the disastrous earthquake of 1935. The schools in Quetta wore 
destroyed, and efforts in the way of reconstruction were first directed to making 
proTOion for the boys. Temporary buildings have only recently been erected 
for the girls' schools, and most of them are reported to be unsatisfactory. 

9. Girls are distributed in the vamus types of institutions as shown in tho 
following table. 


TABLE LXXII. 


Enrolment of girls J>y'l{ns(iiu(iont. 


Yw. 

Tn Arts 
Gollcgvs. 

lo High 
Schools, 

j 

In Middle j 
Schools. I 

■ 

In special 
inshtn- 

tiODS. 

Id nine- 
cognised 
inslitn- 
lions. 

Tolol 

enrol- 

ment. 

m!*2£ 

1 

038 

20.130 j 

83,079 

I 1,196,802 

n,iB4 

77.680 

1,395,803 

1036-37 

1,G!I 

30,868 ; 

123,892 

i 1,545,003 

14,720 

00,746 

1,810,811 

1931^2 

2,966 

76,479 

170,997 

2,073,141 

18,981 

I 123,120 

2,40t,0tl 

1936-37 

0,039 

114,481 

216,965 

2,807,086 

23,027 

138,833 

3,107,0N 

IuncoM bctVMa 1922- 
27. 

086 

HJ2S 

3S,813 

360.071 

1 

3,U5 

13,186 

421,008 

Inorcnn bclvoon 1027- 
ti. 

1,313 

35,031 

47,108 

527,178 

4,252 

32,378 

847,630 

Inenam betvoon 1932- 
37. 

3,073 

39,002 

45,008 

1 533,N5 

1 4,018 

1 

16,713 

643,013 


V n —ThUloliIo Mdndea itatWiffl tot Ando-Inaian on^nrojwmiiamuBons. 

^Bong&ly pag^ lOO-lOl* 


USEOGt 
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raoonESS or education in india. 


Tho figures are rcveab'ng in tLemselvcs and bear testimony to the rapid 
progress of girls’ education in India in all stages. 

10. Tbc foUom'ng table shows numerically the types of institutions b 
wliieli girls arc receiving education. 

TABLE LXXIII. 


Recognised inslilutiona for girls. 










iTc^r. 


Aria 

Colleges, 

Uich 

Nclioola. 

Middle 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Special 

in^titu* 

tloiifi. 

Tc>l»], 

1021-22 

.. 

12 

120 

SiS 

22,670 

238 

23,317 


•• 

IS 

Its 

056 

20,021 

31& 

27,760 

ifini-ae 


20 

2!S 

7S7 

.72,50{ 

nt’n 

S3, >'51 

1030.37 

*• 

31 

... 

207 

078 

32^73 

1 401 

33,059 

Ificrcii^ betneen 1022- 
27. 

1 

0 

2.7 

1 

IDS 

5,012 

! 

CB 

13 

Incrcnea lotwccn 
32 

1P27. 

2 

K 

131 

6,n]3 

01 

0,213 

lncrc'”*o bctTci'u 
37. 

1032- 

11 

10 

101 

—201 

21 

20 


.V. D.-Thia toblo CTcIudcj .latntic* for .trglo-Ind.an nncj Eiimprni, inatitoU™.. 


fiirls “ j >ncrenso in the number of all tj^es of institutions foi 

pris dunng the pnod under renew, except in the case of primnrv schools 

?eonST “ attributable large^ to the^y 
nLd not dtSne^^ of ineflicient and nupoJluoiw seZok. 

^ L ponemlly s»itisfactory character of the picture lie 

ineffirmne *“®®®uch as the reduction Ims been causctl by the climimition of 
^ and superfluous schools."^ The Be3 

InthaBilin?!?^'* deliberate attempt to weed out inefficient schook’’* 

fiv« w « J^®P?’^'**®®*a*c<lthat''thcfolliuthenumberofschoolsdnTinffthf 

shouH not only occasion no anxiety but, wwed in the li'nht of the 
t .,7 of girls in mixed schools, it is actually a welcome sion of an 

doubted improvement in tho efficiency of the existing schools.”® ^ 

tablM below. ®“ institutions for girls and boys is shoim in the 


^Madras, pago OS. 
•Bongals pag© SO. 
•JOOiar, page 114 . 
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table lxxiv. 


Expenditure on institutions for girls, by sources. 


Tear. 

Gorcmmcnl 

fundi. 

Rosrd 

fnndi. 

Fuca. 

Other 

pourcoA. 

Totnl 

cijicndituro. 


Ri. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1021-22 

63,61.810 

20,81,277 

8,97,729 

29,02,701 

1,31.3.3.069 

1026-27 


46,00,817 

11,19,781 

.39,16,183 

1,80,26,860 

2031-32 


67,71,092 

22,21,020 

60,12,697 

2,30.10,011 

1030-37 

1,10,61,215 

63,81,830 

34,68,023 

61,06,925 

2,60.11,083 

Inctossa botWMO 1022- 

18,36,217 

15,25,040 

6,18,055 


48,92,291 

27. 


Inoeass botrmn 1927- 

27,13,330 

12,65,175 

8,03,230 


69,14,101 

32. 

IncreoailxitmjcB 1032- 
37, 

10,22,813 

6,09,897 

12,41,903 

91,328 

20,71,971 


jr.B.— This tablo cxdudcfl expenditure oa Anglo-Indina end European inatitutinns. 


TABLE LXXV. 


Erpaulturc on iiK.itxt! ions for boys and girls. 



Ficirnditttr'' 

on iwl tulio for m 

K^ly*mlit«re on inutitutlmui forfcmitlm. 

Prorincpa 


im 

Inef<^re(4 ) 
or 

decten*-'* ( —! 

itns 

1037 

In('nantt+) 

or 

dreto.vcC — ). 


Vsii. 

Up. 

Ka 

Ra. 

It-. 

ifa. 


3.G1.21.S10 

3,61 .81, SOI 

—2,40.051 

■1,19.613 

737.03, RK7 

—20.070 

Bombaj , . . . 

2.8ri.45.fl'’»l 

2.(i0 20.!10 

(0) 

68,2^.207 

O') 21,2’0 

fa) 

2,00,2a.U8 

3 .n,v..too 

4-2:.«»,252 

.76,31,137 

41,00.817 

4-4.65..7r.O 


« «n.a5.n<ji 

?.3:t.07.r4ic 

- 10.M.D77 

27,Cr»,4C7 

31,26.417 

^0.70.980 

Punjab a . « a 

2.2‘t.rrt.C51 

2,27.11481 

+3.60OT 

29,98.f/»9 

33.21,71*0 

•t 0,S6,103 

1.12.9t.G5S 

1,00,32.1*27 

—12,61.711 

20.21,872 

17,58,327 

— 2,CH,545 

•Khar 

l,23.91,31t) 

i.ii.ra.ooo 

fa) 

9.21.017 

0,03,471 

fa) 

CcDtral ProTincc^ond 

73.01 .S30 

60,01.321 

4.C.19,49» 

8.30,161 

0,79,510 

-1- 1,40,635 

B^mr. 

33,B».637 

37,92,C30 

■P4.03.lin 

3,77,308 

4.77,121 

+09,816 

Korlh-\7r,st Frontier 

17.83,S39 

SO.71.782 

+2.8C.223 

2.16,262 

3,44,731 

+00,472 

Frorincc. 

(Ol 

4t,Ii.421 

fa) 

fa) 

0,61,660 

fa) 


(al 

30.61.113 

fa) 

fa) 

s,C5,9sg 

fa) 

Coc^ 

1.01.317 

1,61.063 

■fSI.710 

28,963 

.72,794 

-f3,Kll 

13,4t.fl2t 

15.10.363 

4 1.05,417 

3,43,136 

7,20,623 

■(■ 1,81,3S1 


6,49,010 

0,61.760 

-Pl.lS.IOl 

],G7,C17 

1,10,461 

+2.767 


S.Ot.2IO 

2.60,870 

— 27,370 

CG.825 

18,723 

— IB,)08 

BA&jfaloro 

Other Administered 
Aroa 

4,03, Go9 

4.46,051 

+37,302 

2.33,022 

2.66,701 

+23,730 

8.82.G7Q 

8,72,771 

— o.oos 

3.13,783 

2.38,499 

-76,281 


(a) In 1031-32 Bind farmed part of Doaiboy, and Oti™ of Bibnt, wWlc In 1030-31 they vere conaUtnled 
into TOpatafe proTincca. Henco no compon^on bof been mnoc*. 

There is a steady increase in the expenditure on girls’ education. It was 
Rs. 1,31,33,559 in 1921-22, Bs- 1,80,25,850 in 1926-27, and Es. 2,39,40,011 in 
1931-32. It has now risen to Rs. 2,69,11,982. It is not possible to state the 
exact aniount spent on the education of girls, as a lar^ number of girls are 
leading in boys’ schools and expenditure on their education is debited to boys’ 
schools. In spite of the increasing attention now being paid to girls’ education, 
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sa revealed by these £gurea, the tendency to allot a larger proportion of fte 
additional funds that become available for the education of hoys than tkt of 
girls remains vciy marked. For example, in Bengal while there was aa 
increase ofBs. 22,99,252 in expenditure on boys’ education, there was an inctesss 
of Bs. 4,65,360' ozily in that of girls’ education. A^in, in the ptovincs 
of Ajmer-Merwora, there was an increased expenditure of Bs. 2,767 onl^ on 
girls’ institutions as against Bs. 1,12,101 on boys’ institutions. The Punjab 
and Delhi arc the only provinces whi(^ spent a larger proportion of their ac- 
tional fimds on girls’ education. In the former province, the additional ex- 
penditure on the education of girls was Rs. 6,26,103 as against Bs. 3,60,933 on 
that of boys. In Delhi, the corresponding figures were Bs, 1,81,387 and 
Rs. 1,65,447. Except in these two provinces, Httle effort seems to have been 
made to rectify the present disproportion in the expenditure on boys’ and girb’ 
education. 

^ 12. The following table indicates that owing to financial stringency the 
majority of the provincial Governments have not been able to maintain dniisc 
the quinqu^ium the increase in the measure of financial support whid 
had been given previously. 


TABLE LXXVI. 


Government contribution 1o girls’ education, bypromnees. 


Province. 


Uodiu 

Bombay . , , , 

Bengol* 

United ProTinoes . , 

Punjab 

Borsia . « 

Bihar 

Central Prorincos and 
Bcrar. 

Aaiam 

Nortb-'West Frontier '* 
Pfo^nco. 

®nd 

Orissa 

Cool’S 

Delhi ,, 

Ajmm’-hfenrara 
Baluchistan . , , ] 

Bangalore .. 

Other Admisistorod 
Areas, 

British India 


1S27. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

botireen 

1927.32. 

IncRue 

brtwen 

1932-37. 

R.. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

B». 

30,88,857 

44,71,091 

47.62,854 

13,82,234 

2,91,563 

25,71,128 

25,63,112 

22,73,468 

-8,016 

(a) 

18,21,017 

18,09,326 

17,60,919 

—11,689 

—42,409 

15,48,779 

17,33,808 

22,90,890 

1,85,089 

6,67,022 

11,91,600 

17,67,122 

19,91,008 

6,76,522 

2,23,886 

6,68,209 

7,98,601 

6,46,482 

1,40,302 

—1,62,119 

4,23,525 

4,26,194 

6,07,682 

1,069 

("L. 

6,38,348 

6,31,467 

6,51,227 

-6,891 

19,770' 

2,05,423 

2,63,643 

3,13,308 

58,216 

49,665 

68,087 

1,51,767 

2,52.226 

93,680 

1,00,459 

(0) 

(0) 

3,91,764 

(0) 

(«) 

(0) 

(") 

1,62,039 

(0) 

(■>) 

22,123 

25,491 

29,711 

3,388 

4,220 

2,07,237 

3,67,308 


1,60,071 

23,104 

23,353 

65,538 

67,278 

32,185 

1,740 

17,603 

18,600 

13,694 

397 

—4,308 

1.43,099 

1,85,647 

1,47,004 

42,648 

—39,643 

30,689 

80,848 

1,62,493 

66,167 

76,047 

1.26,50,072 

1,63^,013 

1,69,20,319 

-f27,04,941 

-f-I5,66,306 


ft7 dura ^®26-27 and 1031 *32 Bind horned part of Bombay, and Orissa ofBibart wliile in 1033- 

irero oonatitnted into asperate provincee. Hence no comparuan has been made. 

general condition to be drawn irom these statistics is that onless 
u are made available, the standard of the education of women cannot 

be brought to the level of thot of men. It is not possible to divert any portion 
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"r 

I?*' of funds available for the education, of boys to that of girls, nor is it possible to 
'■ ’ restrict the expansion of boys’ education and to make available oil the additional 
funds for girls’ education. But until the relative positions are more even, all 
further schemes for c.vponding boys’ education should proceed pari passu with 
i similar schemes for increase in girls’ education, and girls’ education should have 
’ a prior claim on public funds where provision for both cannot be found. The 
Hartog Committee were also of opinion that " in the interests of the advance 
of Indian education as a whole, priority should now bo given to the claims of 
girls’ education in every scheme of expansion.”^ 

f** 

13. But for fche proper devolopraent of girls’ education it is essential that 
in any scheme of expansion, a well-thought out plan should bo followed. The 
iadiscrmiinate and unplanned expansion which has ohamctcrized boys’ educa- 
tion, should not bo repeated. It is a real cause for concern to note that considered 

t opinion is that sufficient attention is not being generally paid to this matter. For 
:r example, the Bengal Beport states that *' there arc reasons to be disquieted 
: r at the haphazard maimer in which women’s education is developing. Hasty 
ill-advised schemes are sometimes being hurried forward ; women’s schools that 
are being set up arc not only replicas of the ordinary boys' schools, but in many 
cases they are oven more inefficient.”.® 

{it) Co-education. 

14. Almost all the provinces report an increasing measure of progress in 
co-education. The following table shows the porcentogo of girls rca^ng in 

T boys’ schools. 

TABLE LXXVn. 

* Percentage of girls’ in boys, insliiuliom to the total number of girls under 
, • inslruolion. 


I. 


Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bonsai 

Biiitcd Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 
Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sirtd .. •• • 

Orissa 
Coorg. . 

Delhi 

Aj racr-Morwara 
Baluchistan 

Bangalore . • • • 

Other Administered Arroa 

British India 



1927. 

1032. 

1037. 


C 6-6 

61-1 

sg -8 


33-0 

3 C -2 

39-7 


14-4 

17-5 

24-7 


^3-3 

3 fi -8 

38-1 


8-1 

11-2 

10-7 


78 •.S 

81-0 

82-1 


39-0 

42-7 

42-7 


35-7 

38-5 

42-2 


62-4 

GO -3 

62-9 


8-6 

C -0 

9-4 


(tt) 

(«) 

30-8 


(0) 

(a) 

72-0 


08-7 

00-0 

71-0 


, , 

0-0 

2-9 


9-0 

17-2 

14 -C 


21-6 

20-7 



12-3 

9-4 

12-2 


6-3 

3-3 

6-6 


38-6 

38-4 

43-4 


(a) In 1027 and 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar 
>Hartog Koport, pago 3t7. 

•Bengal, page 01. 
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The percentage of girls reading in boys’ schools has increased from 38 • 4 pe 
cent, in 1932 to 43 "4 per cent, in 1937 in the rrhole of British India. Bunn 
shows the largest percentage of 82 *4, while Delhi has the lowest percentage c 
2 • 9. Five years ago, this percentage in Delhi was only 0-6. The Delhi Repoi 
states that the " position of co-education is sufficiently encouraging. Cor 
servntism is gradually dying away and an awakening for education speciall 
among girls is discernible in the province.”^ 

TABLE LXXVin. 


Nvtnber of girls reading in boys’ vnstdvtwis and of those in girls’ institutions. 


Pfovmco. 



No of girls 
rcadmg in 
boys* 

uistitutions 

No* of girls 
ro^iding in 
girls* 

institutiorus. 

Total 

No. of 
girls. 

Sladrai 


. 

C50,76B 

370,701 

021,4SD 

Bombay . • 

•• 

.. 

129.530 

107,011 

320,671 

Bangui 

• - 


1S1.327 

552,002 

733,380 

United ProTincen 


*• 

85.665 

130,123 

224.088 

Punjab , , , 

• • 

• • 

20,432 

219,027 

216,059 

Burma , . , , 


-- 

1S9,6S0 

40,031 

230,320 

Bihar , 



1 50,922 

08,314 

110,236 

Cuntral I'rovinoaa and Berar 

•• 


35,777 

48,051 

84,72$ 

Assam 



48,136 

42,875 

01,011 

North-West Frontier Province 



1,5S8 

15,368 

16,956 

Bind , . 


.e 

14,288 

32,106 

46,454 

0ri3sa 



43,195 

16,798 

60,093 

Cootg. 

-- 


2,776 

1.108 

3,884 

Delhi , . 

• - 

.. 

360 

12,436 

12,803 

Ajmer-brenrara ,, 

.. 


773 

•4,625 

8,2PS 

Baluchistan 

-- 

. . 

, 

1,289 

1,28' 

Bangalore 


.. 

887 

6,343 

7.230 

Other Administered Areas 



383 

6,577 

6,roo 

British India 


i,.S62.4ig 1 

1,776,038 

3,138 357 


’Delhif pago 12* 
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The figures for Madras, Burma, Assam, Orissa and Coorg’ahow that the 
mimbor of girls attending boys’ schools far exceeds the number in schools for 
^Is. 

In Bombay also, there is a very largo number of girls attending boys’ 
primary schools. The majority of these, however, are found to bo studying in 
the infanta or the first four standards of a primary school where the common 
objections to co-education do not arise. But in the secondary stage, there is 
still a considemble difference of opinion about the advisability of i^mitting 
girls into boys’ schools. 

In Bengal, in spite of the University’s disapproval of co-education in higher 
secondary schools, the number of girls in boys’ secondary schools is increasing. 

In the United Provinces, the large increase in enrolment at the primary 
stage is due to the encouragement given by inspecting officers and others, and 
to the removal from the Educational Code of the rule which had hitherto 
restricted girls beyond a certain age from reading in boys’ schools. 

In the Punjab, the figures for co-education show that there is on increase 
both in the number of boys reading in girls’ schools and in the number of girls 
reading in boys' schools. The increase in the number of girls reading in 
primary schools for boys may perhaps bo taken as an indication that tWe 
is some slackening in the rigidity of the social system, which rendered co- 
education difficult oven at the primary stage in that province. 

The Central Provinces Boport observes that in 1935 girls were admitted 
on equal terms with boys into x\nglo-vcrnacular schools, audit is reported that 
in attainment they are in no way inferior to boys. Any prejudice that existed 
against the admission of girls into Anglo- vernacular schools is fast disappearing. 

15. Co-education is an economic way of maldng education possible for a 
large number of girls in areas where they have no schools of their own. But 
if the educational advantages, which its advocates claim for the system, aic 
to be obtained, it is essential that the staffs in all co-cducational institutions 
should contain a reasonable proportion of women. "WTjilc some thing has been 
done in Madras and the Punjab in this direction by engaging married couples in 
the same schools, no serious efforts appear to have been made in other provinces. 
Bombay reports that very few of such schools employ women teachers and that 
most of tho schools, in which both boys and girls are to be found, are co-cdu- 
cational only in a restricted sense. The United Provinces Report also states 
that at present there ate only a few women engaged in those boys’ schools to 
which girls are admitted and suggests that the problem of seeming women 
teachers for these schools is one which needs immediate attention. Bengal 
also considers that there are definite advantages in having boys and girls in the 
same school provided there is at least one woman teacher on tho staff. 

16. The Punjab Report is in favour of encouraging co-education at tho 
primary stage because “ tho province cannot afford separate schools for boys 



VKOaUEM or KimOATlOH III ISDIA. 

.ri 6i.i. » a. 

mid no education at oH l P ^l,i„„ not mnl'e tlint ficjiool n co*cdurAtion»! 

BcllOots. 

17. Tho Government of Bihar ola-> linve reaffirmed thrir policy of Cfr 
education at thn lower primary M.oRe na ihn heat aoluftmi *1' '"V K 

enrlv eduention of pirK IVy have alao 'T‘ 

ndiniasion ofhoya to primary ncliooli and it n contemplate*! that no Jjo> n^ve 
the age of 10 aliould ordinarily he found in a lower primary fchool. tney 
have further decided that in order to encourage co r diiration at tlic pnmay 
atage, local hodiea might grant capitation allowanees aa far na their IniiM 
permit, to the icnchera of hoya' achooU for teaching girU (who pay no fee) in 
claasea above the infant clasa. Sovetal local Wlvca art pxyinp. Rnctt^aUwMUfiet, 
liiit one in.spcclor of achoola remarhs that “ the growth of eo-etltication do« no, 
require tho artificial nid of the capitation allowance, rmcc Rirls’ education a 
getting genuinely popular due to the increasing demAtt'i fi’t educated 
brides by young men who now have some voice in the settlement of their 
marringes."* 


18. The Women’s Education Commilfeo of the Central Advi«ory Board of 
Education, which ranmined in 11>3G the qm-ation of girls' pnmnrj- education 
in India, also considerefi that co-eduraiion at (he prim.sry stage should be the 
ultimate aim in all small rural areas hut where the niimliers of children were 
large, separate selimih iveri' de-siralde. Tliey cmpli.sw’re*! (he importance of 
appointing women tenrhem in mixed srhools'and recommended that in mixed 
schools or hoys' schesds where women teachers were appointed, at least two 
should bo posted to the mmn rrhool. 


(ii'O Vrimary Ji'-iveatim. 

10, M nslnge among girls is even greater in primary etlucation than among 
hoys. IMien'.ns nut of everj- lOOIioya, 2T- 7 reach rlnjs.s IV, sehcre litemey may 
111' e.\pcete<l, only 1-1*.3 per cent, of girls who enter schools pet toclaa IV in the 
whole of British India. The provincial figures arc of interc.st. 


* |a,*oP7. 

• Dthnr, JSI, 
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TABLE Licyrif. 


"WatUige among girU »» Primary Claaset, 


Frorince. 

Number of girls in 

Proportion of girls in. 

Gloss I 
1933-34. 

Class n 
1034.35. 

Class III 
1935-36. 

Class IV 
1030-37. 

Class I 
1933-34. 

Class IV 
193G-37, 

Ibdraa 

432,266 

160.970 

110,356 

79,425 

100 

18-4 

Bombay (indudiag Siad) 

126,760 

55,820 

47,201 

37,064 

100 

20'& 

Bengal 

448,673 

110,394 

01,607 

17,786 

100 

4-0 

United Pfovincea 

112,106 

36,994 

21,891 

13.411 

100 

12-0 

Punjab .. .. 

87.754 

26,773 

21,123 

16,868 

100 

10-2 

Burma • . • . 

130,263 

32,660 

21,326 

12,614 

100 

D-0 

Bihar (including Oriaaa) 

84,626 

33,761 

23,361 

17,776 

100 

21-0 

Central Provineoa and 

36,781 

14,765 

11,113 

• 8,100 

100 

22-0 

Bcrnr. 







Assam . * • « 

28,906 

12p560 

10,242 

7,898 

100 

27-3 

North-West Frontier 

3,699 

2,044 

1,723 

1,412 

100 

16-4 

Frorinco. 







Coorg 

921 

Oil 

674 

433 

100 

47-0 

Delhi . . . . 

6,091 

1,418 

1,267 

1,034 

100 

20- i 

Ajmcr-Merram 

2,170 

460 

460 

325 

100 

16-0 

Baluehietan .. 

1,094 

292 

28 

32 

100 

2-0 

Bangalore .. 

' 2,104 

1,289 

882 

729 

100 

33-2 

Otbor Administered 

2,666 

722 

670 

626 

100 

24-4 

Areas. 







British India 

1,608,463 

486,600 

334,639 

216,400 

100 

14-3 


20. Various explanations are g^ven of this deplorable state of affairs. The 
Bombay Keport ascribes it to the feet that “ parents feel that there is less need 
for their girls to be educated than their boys and also because the girls are more 
useful in their homes than boys are.”^ The writer of the Sind Beport attributes 
it, among other reasons, " to purdah system on the one hand and inefiSciency 
of pels’ schools in general on the other.”*. 

The Punjab Report states that “ stagnation and wastage are almost certainly 
chiefly caused by the combined effects of cramped Md gloomy accommodation, 
and unsuitable teachers, while contributory causes in the case of the former are 
that many children are not properly fed before they oonae to school and fre- 
quently do not have nearly enou gh sleep at the proper time. In some cases 

1 Bombay, page 176. 

1 Sind, page 126. 
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, , X 7n manv others, however, it ie due to lack of 

«ea= rf ■««»> «>» 

s:<:r rrjsiSy “ 

untrained, the resulte are not as bad us might be expected. 

Delhi attributes wastage partly to poor attendance, but JJy ^ 
eating methods of teaching in the Kindergarten classes where cMd^ are dral 
with in masses and individual attention is not paid to them The of ft 

Delhi Report suggests that at present the only remedy hes m improvmg the 
methods of teaching the Kindergarten and lower primary classes. 

Inefficient schools, poor attendance and uninteresting naethods of teaching 
are no doubt the main causes of wastage. But much of the waste is due to 
incomplete schools which break up before class IV, the lowest stage at wlucn 
literacy may be e-vpeoted. The same is true of a large number of single-teaclier 
schools. As shown in the table below, there are still over twenty thousand 
single-teacher primary schools for girls with on enrolment of over 6 lakhs 
pupils. Of these over 13 thousand schoob with over 4 lakhs pupils are in Bengal. 
This accounts for the low nercentage (i.c., 4‘0) of the children who reach class 
IV in that province. 


TABLE LXXX. 

Single-teacher ‘primary schools for girls, 1936-37. 



No. of smgle- 
toachor primsiy 
acliools for giru. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Be^al 

United Frorinccs 
Punjab 
Biinun 
Bihar 

Oentrol Provinces and Beror 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi , , , , 

Ajmer-Uenrara 
BaluchKtan . . 

Bangalore . . 

Other Administered Areas 


British India 
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21. There are, however, some signs of improvement. The enrolment of 
classes IV and V, where Kteracy is attained, is steadily increasing. The total 
enrolment of girls in class IV has risen by 81,723 from 133,677 in 1932 to 
215,400 in 1937, and in class V by 45,369 from 69,751 to 116,120. The pro- 
vincial enrolment in these two classes is shown in the following table. 

TABLE LXXXT. 

Girk in doss 17 and class 7. 



IneroB8e(-t-) 

1932. 1937. or 

dscrcnsol — ^). 


+ U,807 


United Provlncea 


Central Provinces 
and Berar. 
AcEam . . 

Korth-Weat Fron- 
. tier Province. 


Ajmer-Menvara 

. . Baluctdatan 

Bangalore 

Other Adminis- 
... . tcred Areas. 

V 

British India 


133,077 216,400 +81,723 


116,120 +45,389 


tal In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bomboy, and Orissa of Bihar, whib in 1936-37 
they were consUtuted into seporato provinces. Henco no comparison has been made. 

(6) This bigo increase is mainly due to the change of ebssification. 
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22. The conditions of primary schools for girls vary considernbly from 
province to province: in some there are encouraging signs of improvement, 
in others little in the way of progress can bo detected. 

Madras reports an appreciable advance in the stafling of elementary schools 
for girls with the increased cmplo}'nicnt of teachers with higher qualifications. 
The number of secondary' grade trained teachers rose from 737 to 1,140 and 
that of higher elementary grade trained teachers from 6,107 to 7,995. There 
was also a marked improvement in the accommodation of elementniy schools 
during the quinquennium. Nino new buildings were constructed by munici- 
palities, IG by local boards, 31 by mission and 147 by non-mission agencies. 
Improvement was also noticeable in the equipment of schools managed by 
municipalities and missions, though little progress is reported in this respect 
in the schools under district board management. 


®lso better conditions can bo recorded in many schools. 
D ith the increase in the inspectorate, assistant inspcctresiics have been able to 
give more attention to the condition of school buildings with the result thatin 
some cases Aoy have been able to persuade local bodies to shift their schools 
nranf ° buildings and in others to persuade individuals to give land and 
** 1 district board schools. But very many municipal, 

inirq mded schools are still housed in most unsatisfactory build- 

hanSdId“”^^^^ 


more or lessen! sninr^*Tlm*^^’p?h'' condition of primary schools has remained 
and more citable " ml 

more primnrv RpJinnU ' i promccis not to open 

™onfm?d ro education i, almost entirely 

for girls durinc the "<|ynnce, however, in primary education 

general trend ^ J"*ve been inconsiderable. The 

■chools md hi’h SlT” “ "’5 ™p?>™inenl of middle 

directions Material pondif * an appreciable improvement in all ^ 

avcragririllnuc sehoon"^^^ deplorable. The ^ 

arc, however^ beine only overcrowded but insanitary. Attempts 

2,00,000 wos’iriven^tjr remedy this stote of affairs, and a sum of Bs. 

«io.l lorn.?, for ftrSSL SoS of"" '*8. 
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The Bengal Report depicts the present state of girls’ primary education in 
that province as very unsatisfactory. Girb’ primary schools are, it is said 
even more inefficient than the boys’ schools. One inspectress states : " It 
must be remembered that the iey to any lasting improvement must come 
through the establishment of a first rate system of primary education for all. 
On this rock alone can educational progress of any country be built. At present 
in Bengal, the high schools for girls are fighting a losing battle against insecure 
foundations laid in inefficient primary schools. Little wonder then that their 
work often becomes in turn a dull and meaningless routine, pursuing the fetish 
of examination success as its only goal.”^ 


In the Central Provinces, primary education in the interior is making little 
headway and there is little co-operation on the part of parents. One inspectress 
reports that “ in most schools staffs are not as heplful as they should be.”* 
It is further reported that “ the policy of placing girls’ primary education in 
charge of local bodies does not promise to be successful as most of them maintain 
an attitude of passive resistance.”* 

The N. IV. F. Province also reports that “ municipal committees do not 
reaUze the importance of having trained teachers for the babies— all they 
consider is the cost ; and the new schools are generally entrusted to girls who have 
passed only the primary examination and have no experience of teaching, 
because they need be paid only Rs. 17 per mensem (20 less 16 per cent. cut)”®. 

Delhi c omplnins that “ the rural area receives a stepmotherly treatment 
with regard to Wale education. It forms 31 per cent, of the total population 
of the province but it gets only 1 • 6 per cent, of the total amomt of money spent 
on girls’ education in the province. Government contribution amounts to 61 
per W of the total direct expenditure on girls’ education, but the percentage of 
Wemment contribution to girls’ education in rural areas hardly comes to 3 
per cent. 

23 It is discouraging to find that in many coses girls are still being neglect- 
ed by the local bodies which are generaUy responsible for primary e^cation. 
In 1936 tlie Women’s Education Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education abo considered that the control of local bodies over ^b’ education 
in some provinces had not been satisfactory in respect Mt only of the pioymon 
of funds but also of general interest and enthusiasm. They recommended that 
methods to improve this control should be investigated and ftat promnraal 

Governments should consider the necessitv of msistog that all local bodies 

should spend an adequate proportion of their educational funds on the pnmaiy 
Education of ^b. The attention of provmcial Governments is again directed 

to thb recommendation. 

(to) The provision and training of primary school teachers. 

24 Almost ah the provmcial reports complain t the inadequa^^ supply 

' . * Bengeti page 93. 

»N. 

‘Delhi, page 114. 
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number of women teachers in primar 7 schools in British India from 33,624 in 
1932 to 40,243 in 1937 and the advance in the percentage of trained women 
teachers from 51 per cent, to 58 per cent, during the same period are grati- 
fying so far as they go, much leeway has still to bo made up. The foUoiving 
table gives the number of women teachers working in primary schools in the 
provinces. 


TABLE LXXXIT, 

Number of women teachers and of trained women teachers in all primart/ schools 

provinces. 




Number of 
primary 
schools for 
prls. 
1036-37. 

Total 
number 
of women 
tc-aeliers, 
103e.37, 

Percentago 
oftrainS 
women 
teachers in 
1931-32. 

PerccaUgs 
of trained 
women 
teachers in 
1936,37. 

Madrflfi ,, ,, ,, 

, . 

f,812 

ir.,iR0 

76 

86 

Bomb,iy 

.. 

1 

1 

62 

62 

Htrg.il .. ,, .. 

.* 

17,401 

«,CS9 

12 

13 

United ProrincM 


»,71>1 

2,l7f 

11 

16 

Punjab , . 


1,8 to 

3,4(i'? 

39 

M 

Burma . . . . . . 


ti.1t 

1,7CS 

86 

92 

Bilinr . , . , 


2,027 

l,G3i 

27 

2S 

Central Proi loccs ond Bcrar 


177 

1,421 

49 

C6 

ilssim 


703 

TJa'f 

1(> 

13 

I^orth’Wcst Tronticr ProTincc 


12.1 

309 

2.6 

43 

Sind 


301 

hSb 

(») 

37 

Orista .. 



204 

(«) 

75 

Coerg .. 

>< 

in 

32 

96 

07 

Delhi , , , . 


.69 

£25 

■ 

60 

89 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara ** ,, 


44 

123 

42 

S3 

Baluchistan 

.. 

3 

1C 

Cl 

44 

Baugatoro • 


2S 

191 

S3 

89 

Other Administered Ateoa , . 


31 

170 

64 

10^ 

British India • • , , 

-I 

32,333 

40,243 

61 

■ ss 


(o) In 1032, Gind fonaed port of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar, 
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Aa thoao figures include the women teachers employed in boys’ primary 
schools, the number of whom in Madras and Bombay is considerable, they do 
not give a correct estimate of the women teachers employed in girls’ primary 
schools. Although the actual number of men teachers employed in girls, 
schools is unknown, men teachers ore still employed to a large extent in primary 
schools for girls, especially in Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa. 


In Bengal “ nearly all girls’ schools have men teachers ; they are employed 
because they are cheap ; neatly all of them are teachers in boys’ schools and are 
willing enough to undertake this additional work for exceedingly .small allow- 
ances.”^ In Bihar, a district inspectress stigmatizes most of the teachers 
employed in girls’ primary schools “ as old, lazy, uncertificoted men who have 
proved unfit for boys’ schools.”® 


26. Another disappointing feature is that in some provinces women 
teachers are known to be available but arc not being employed. The Bombay 
Eeport for instance states that in certain districts t& local authorities seem to 
prefer to appoint men to vacancies in girls’ schools in spite of women being 
obtainable. Burma reports that the lack of women teachers in vernacular 
schools is not duo to lack of recruits to tho teaching profession ; there arc at 
present over 1,000 unemployed qualified women teachers in tho country. It 
considers that the main causes arc that men find less difficulty' than women in 
establishing new schools and that male managers of vernacular schools arc 
reluctant to take the responsibility of looking after unmarried girls, who have 
to live away from their homes. 


20. A further difficulty which is being experienced in nil the provinces is 
that "girl teachers do not desire to go to places far away from their homes. 
Ben«'al reports that social conditions arc not yet favourable for single women to 
work in inllagcs away from their homes, unless they have relatives there and 
that such trained women as arc available often prefer to work in towns rather 
than go out to villages in the interior of tho districts. Tho Bombay Report also 
refers to the difiTiculty of posting women teachers to isolated places or even out- 
side their own taluks. In Sind also, owing to the absence of security, urban 
school mistresses are unwilling to go out into the districts. In Burma, parents 
are reported to bo reluctant to aUow their unmarried daughters to live away 
from them. Bihar reports thot social custom and public opinion alike point to 
homo as the proper place for a woman and to marriage ns tho summvm bonum. 


Such is the situation. Serious efforts arc therefore required to persuade 
cirls of good education to take up teaching, to provide adequate facilities for 
Lit training and to ensure that when they start tcaokng they ^1 be able to 
work under reasonably safe and comfortable conditions whether they are 
employed in towns or villages. 

2T. Tho table below gives tho number of training schools for>omen; and 
" their enrolment. 


1 Bengo), pago 93. 
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TABLE LXXXm. 


Ifumbtr of training tdiooU for tcomcn and their enrolment. 


FrOTinoo. 

TVatning eeboob. 

Enrolment. 

Total Ko. 
of iroia »0 

1032. 

1037. 

1032. 

1037. 

tniniu. 

1037, 

Iklfulran •• .. 


61 

67 

3,232 

3, M3 

3,8JS 

iiombay ,, 

• • 

(0)21 

(0)17 

S03 

017 

OfC 

Bcngnt •« 

• a 

10 

11 

231 

271 

257 

Vnitnl Fforinoea , , 

• • 

45 

61 

412 

634 

C3I 

Ponjab . . , , 

a a 

18 

23 

853 

621 

628 

Bnrnia . , • 

4 

22 

12 

611 

207 

467 

Bihar ,, 

• • 

(o) n 

(0)0 

210 

231 

23t 

Central Prorinooi and Berar 

• • 

8 

8 

337 

390 

390 

Aasam •• .. 

•• 

2 

2 

22 

32 

33 

Jforth-'WMl Frontier Prorinoe 


1 

1 

48 

60 

60 

Sind . . . . 

• • 

(0) 

4 

(o) 

01 

01 

Orir<a . . , . 

• a 

(o) 

3 

(0) 

6S 

w 

Coorjt 

a a 

a. 





Drthi 

.. 

1 

1 

63 

64 

6( 

Ajmtr-SIrnmra 

- 

HI 

1 

14 

20 

• 20 

Dalorhutan . . . , 

• • 






Bangaloro . . 


H 

n 

86 

43 

48 

Other Admiaiatered Arrioa 

•• 

■ 

o 

01 

103 

103 

Brititb India 

••I 

209 

217 

6,W5 

7,378 . 

7,600 


A’ Sind formed port of Bombay »nd Oriw of B3iir and thor \nsro eonstU 

pa^vSl >n 103(M7, tho figarro for 1032 and 1037 are nbl'iln-BUr tom- 
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Tte number of training Ecboola for women has risen from 209 in 1932 to 
217 in 1937 with an additional enrolment of 434. The total number of women 
under training in British India is 7,609. Of these, 3,268 are Hindus or Buddhists, 
3,166 Indian Christians, 769 Muslims, and 88 Sikhs. 

Madras, which is on advanced province in the field of female education, 
has as many as 3,558 women under training, t.c., about half of the total 
number of women under training in the whole of British India. Next comes 
Bornbay with 946 women under training. It is reported that in that province 
facilities for training women compare very favourably with those for training 
men. In Bengal, Bihar and Assam, where there is a great dearth of women 
teachers, there are only 287, 234 and 33 women respectively under training. 

The Bengal Report states that “ the facilities for the training of women 
teachers in the province are very meagre indeed, even more so than in the case 
of men. The output of trained women teachers is thus very small and unless 
the schools are improved and their numbers increased, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to train an adequate number of women teachers for the province for 
many years to come.”^ 

Bihar also reports that “ there is an increasing demand for trained women 
teachers ficom every quarter. No real progress can be expected in the teaching 
and organization of girls’ schools unless trained women teachers replace the 
old and untrained male teachers in them.”® 

The ■writer of the Assam Report states that in Assam “ the only institutions 
for the training of women teachers are the hKssion Schools at Silchar and Now- 
gong. Without wishing to detract in the least from the splendid work done by 
the Welsh and American ladies in these schools I cannot help feeling that it is 
•h yi, time that Government should open a Government training school for 

women in each valley I believe that if Government training schools for 

women were established, the demand for admission would exceed the capacity 
of the school.”® 

In Burma, the number of training schools or classes has fallen from 22 in 
1932 to 12 in 1937. This is attributed mainly to the fact that advantage 
has been taken of the increasing supply of teachers with higher qualifications 
to abolish graduaUy the number of elementary training classes. 

It is e-vident that in many provinces adequate facilities are not available 
for the training of women teachers. This is an important matter which should 
receive the serious attention of the responsible authorities. 

28. The following table shows the expenditure on the training schools 
for women. 


* Bengal, page 139. 
» Bibor, page 118. 
a Aflsam, poge 46. 
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TABIiE LXXXIV. 


Expenditure on training schools for wmen and average annual cost per pupil 

therein. 



Ikp^diture. 

ATcngoAnnni&lco^t {iprinipiL 

Troh mco 

Cotenio 

, 

lloeinl 

Feci t 

Otlitr 1 

TotnI. 

mm 

1037. 


inrnt 

fund^ 

(undi 


rmim** , 


mm 



n.<i 

lie 

1. 

lit. 

Itn. 

lie. i r. 

Its. 1 . r. 

llfldrni * « « 

6 A 139 


C,«7I 

1.15,377 

7,17.750 

320 14 to 

307 10 7 

Itomin; 

1, 10,131 

10,160 IV,(i3b 

OS, 763 

2,69,9^ 

ai9 14 8 

201 610 

U'npft! .. ,, 

06,670 

,, 


1D.5C0 

89.007 

350 3 3 

330 14 0 

United l*rorIncc«. « 

1.GI.417 


10»m 

SO.TSS 


480 7 G 

308 4 0 

runjali .« 

73,ri20 

40 

2.3C0 

6,013 

S0.0I2 

13C 6 3 

130 6 e 

nanoA •« 

41,363 

.. 

•• 

C.S0G 

48,121 

143 1 1 

162 0 4 

IWuir ,, 

61, 031 

•• 

71B 

0,702 

88,513 

210 12 0 

350 on 

Oratml rrorlnera 
And Bemr. 

69,330 

• « 

3AS3 

0,707 

83,789 

106 13 6 

166 2 2 

Amm •« •« 

4,403 

370 

• » 


4,678 

139 6 10 

140 3 0 

Korlh«\V«t Froatlfr 

I8.0»> 




18,620 



I'roTinn. 


• • 

•• 

325 6 8 

37S e 6 

fiifld .. .. 

31,018 

300 

029 

3,4»> 

30.167 

(>) 

287 8 0 

Orinn 

16,416 

• • 

«• 

3^73 

17,697 

W 

30118 1 

Coots .. ,, 

«. 

,, 





Delhi .. 

16.003 


• • 


16,603 

317 10 10 

213 8 0 

AJmeroMcnmm .. 

m 


(») 

(8) 

(8) 

378 6 0 

W 

EiIachutAo 

«• 

• • 





pAngtitoTv . . 

OOirr Admini'atcrcU 

I.S00 

183 


6^01 

SIS 

c,001 

13,303 

13,661 

113 to 3 

277 2 0 

Ami^ 

Briliah India 


13S fi 8 

131 11 0 

1,387,337 

iO,G9l 

53.W3 

2,95,090 

16,63.821 

S32 11 10 

321 11 3 


(n) In 1013, Sina lorniM pnrl cf Iloralwj, tma Oriwa of Ilibnf. 


in, l«n M«W 


• Dspemlitliro on tlic^o schools, which tiro maintnined chicflT for tmin- 
P«™''ry schools, Los increased bj Rs. 37,4G5 from 
fhoust^’ in 1937. This increase of Rs. 37 

Rs-8 Inkhs in the expenditure on 
fiinriB l\ ^ girls inrlic?itc3 that an ndcqunto proportion of tho odditional 
toachers^*'^ occoino available is not being devoted to the training of women 
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(u) Secondary schools far girls. 

29. The follo^ring tables show the number of secondary (i.e., high and 
middle) schools for girls and their enrolment. 

TABLE LXXXV, 


Eigh schools for girls and {heir enrolment. 
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TABLE IXXXn. 

MiMe rclmU (AjijIo-mnoniMr niuf imiaeular)/pr ffirh nnrl ihrir fnroIpHi 




Imttiutmn*. 

1 



I'rovlnrr. 

IPM. 

j l!>37. 

f } 

I ' 

’i!»*4nvr(— ),i 
I 

ti>3:, 

* 1 

, ! 

i it*77. 

j 

1 

j (J-1 

1 <r 

1 

MadrA« ! 

1 

43 

4ft 

•3 

i 

1 

1 

1 7,(i*ti 

1 

^ei* 

ll<iililmy 

43 

3*> 


3, Ml 

' S.*"'! ! (•) 


TO 

101 

■*31 

1 ■>.0''. 

' J.*.'-:; ' 

i 4 4.Cl!i 

UrlUil iWiniN^ 




* O’l.ij'O 

. 4!i.3-.T 1 

1 •• 


133 

ll'.*, 

.1 r/» 

■ r^l^3 

41.113 

r 

Hum 1 

l»e, 

TO 

1 

— 1 

1 

t4.r'.“t 

' n.3iT 

-537J 

lUlM 

33 

3(1 


.'..I'-O 

n.i''2 

('ll 

rVhIrflt I'ftHiurris 

HI •! !;» fttt. 

tti 

T3 

•ita! 

1 A Ml 

• e.lM I 4|,‘«3 


1 

1 1 

1 

! 1 

•(«l 3,«I3 

T.ICt I 

1 J t.f.‘l 

?\( III WV* I'r* n* 

1* rlW»rfr 

r.* 1 

JO . 

1 

' -IS 

4,-n 

1 

i vai ; 

4 1 ~.S 

f" ii'i . . i 

<"> ! 

s 1 

i 

(nl 1 

(-1 

1 

(o) 

On**' .. J 

(.•* . 

f.’ > 

(•V 1 

!'■) 

I,’■T(1 1 

(f) 

O V .. 1 

1 

" i 

1 



} 


.. j 

"1 

13 i 

•* ‘ 

V.VA 

f .3,(0. ' 

Jf.iC 

Alrrr Mirrji-a | 

'i 

a ■ 


JTI 

1 

1 S.M j 

J 13 

I'-'-i.t'-'i-. .. ) 

1 

c; 

1 

1 ' 


t.TTO 

1 *'-i 

-I.l:a 

,, j 

1 

7 * 

1 

r. : 

1 


‘ i.c.': 1 

— 

Oil fT * 

I'T^IAum, j 

a 1 
1 

__l 

4 j 
1 

•• ! 

t'l3 1 

1.1(13 1 

i 

4:t9 

mill j 


l.'C'l j 

- I'.n ( 

triTwi i 

K'-I.o'.'' J 

4-4i.:7» 


ffiviiditnl iMo ih ’smI*! I'""'* **’” '/ ri-'l of r<) T. iiM'i* in HOC. " ll.tj- •'»« 

( I ’"«init-. I(„ roK 1' j Ml,. n !<<-n r».I^ 

I.lTHn fArprlslms iiirrcaffd'by 200 from 

27-1, 192. Tftn” rnrolmont by 70,1C3 from 2(H,029 Ic 

tbny iiii'liutp a V Iiowpvrr, do not pvc a corrrcl picture#! 

Bchooli. ' A mnr« ^V" w** pi'nw'ij’ departments of tbra 

can be obtained Ann .i iiuini)er of pirls in the rccondaiy stagi 

“■uca irom tlje tables below. 
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TABLE LXXXVIL 


Number of girk in tte high stage. 


Province. 


Xladraa 

Bombay 

Bcngitl 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 
Bibnr 

Ccntml Provinces and Bomr 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Provineo 
Smd . . 

Orissa 

Coorc 

Delhi 

Ajnicr-Mcnvnra 

Ifeluchistan 

Bangalore 

Other Admmifitcrcd Areas 

British India 


1032. 

1937. 

Increase. 


6,330 

2,338 


0,429 

(a) 


7,385 

3,530 


1,082 

530 

1,011 

1,425 

414 

J.780 

2,430 

6oC 

300 


(«) 

389 

714 

334 

CIS 

1,087 

530 

27 

07 

40 

(0) 

1,602 

(a) 

(n) 

184 

(a) 

45 

06 

20 

115 

287 

172 

00 

146 

40 

" 107 

” 324 

’ 217 

187 

240 

63 

10,080 

20,300 

12,719 


^ {a) In 1031-32 Smd formed part of Bombay ond Oriasn of Bihnr, wbilo m 1030-37 they 
‘U'crc constituted into separate provioces. Hcnco no comparison has been made. 


TABLE LXXXVIIL 

Number of girls in the 7niddle stage. 


Province, 

1032. 

1937. 

l2icrea5o(-f) 

or 

doctoaso ( — ). 

litadras .. •• 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Control Provinces ond Bcrar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa • • • • * * 

Coorc 

Delhi . . - - • • » * 

Ajmer-Mcnrara . . 

Balucliistan 

Banqaloro 

Other Administered Arena 

British India 

18,067 
10,230 
4,010 
5,289 
0,063 
10,244 
1,111 
2,676 
2,104 
1,041 
. (a) 
(a) 
206 
048 
190 
125 
640 
093 

34,340 

20,464 

8,418 

10,250 

10,030 

0,370 

1,042 

0,024 

3,860 

1,742 

3,093 

on 

294 

1,244 

294 

" 840 
853 

+16,278 

(a) 

+3,002 

+4,067 

+3,973 

—808 

(a) 

+2,440 

+1,702 

+701 

(a) 

(8) 

+83 

+600 

+104 

—125 

+309 

+160 

73,111 

122,207 

+40,096 


(o) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay and Orissa of Bihw, while in 1030-37 thty 
were constituted into separate provinces. Hence no compoiison has been made. 
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JT.ooni:'?* or KHfCATios n: isiha. 


It 11 prntifyinc to iwtp tlmt thi' ntinil)' r of pirli in llir Itiph rtapi* !«» jjt/n 
hy I2,71D from'l«,0.‘-0 in 1932 to 29,399 in 1937 iind of pirl« In tlir mi.MI" 
Btnpp liy •19.090 fioni 73,1 11 to 122,207, Of tin' prln in llio liipli 17,i2c 
nrnlliniUii, •l.Trolndiiiii Cliti'-liMj)', 1,'121 rarMii, l.-i&o Mii'Iimi (sstl 2fP 
SiWii. 

Tlicro lim Iktu n fttiLini' nil\nj!i‘<' in tin’ ntmtlnr of pirl cnnilMatr* fyr 
Mntririilnliwi nl.'o. ni it imlirat'il in tin' tnlil» Imlow. 


TAIIU: I.XXXIX. 

Girl Candidatff for .IfnfnVnfiilicm or //ly/i Sff,r^d Viral Vromirntion. 


fcAr J 





1 

IMJ. 

1 

1 1'.*;:. 

' 1?::. 

i in:. 

i 

,, , 

■ » 

I fj 

, f-ii 

1 eir, 

l’'nla.r .. .. 

' 7?l 

1 I.IH' 

! 375 

I tn 

l*rr«l 

f-i 

, i.oir. 

) SOI 

I I.Ofl 

V«it«l I'n'Tlnfri.. 


■ T.-1 

1 

' I3> 

! in 

Krisb 

! :ai 

; t .-’>1 

M'*. 

• 1,176 

ll'nr* . 

re 

1 tsr, 

S«I 

* 

[ 17> 

• . . 

1 3-> 

t S-t 

! 

i 

I K 

CrntfA! I.C i\ tVrar 


t 

: 4'> 

j jr<! 

Af'in . . ,, 

i •’ 

! 

! W 

1 US 


1 

: * 

' fj 

: 

« 


; (»i 

i :.<i 

1 {-) 

IM 

OrHt .. 

1 f«! 

1 

h 


3 

CwK 

) II 

K 

10 

10 

IVIM 

i ■* 

It-i 

« 

rs 

Ajtrfr.JIrfwanv .. 

' 10 



f 

J^AliifhliUn ,, 

t 

i 

•• 

.. 

.. 


11 

37 

3 

ni* 

Or? rt Atlir.iTuMrrf tl Atnw 

«7 

6i i 
{ 

to 

S9 

Itriti*!; IhdU 

3,7n 

i 

P.5C.1 1 

t 

2,r,'.9 

r.,psj 


(») In IW!!, Fin>I fonnol prt of Itontajr uil Om*« of Fifcsr. 
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30. In Madrns, tho number of secondary schools for girls has increased 
from 108 to IIG diulng the quinquennium. Tlicrc has been a marked improve- 
ment in their accommodation, and equipment also. But the .same progress has 
not been made in the use of modern methods of teaching beyond an attempt 
to introduce tho Dalton plan in a few schools. 

In Bombay, there has been not only a quantitative but also a general 
qualitative advance in tho girls’ secondary .schools. Whore it has been 
possible to secure a good headmistress and some good assistant women teachers > 
tho tone and work are said to have improved enormously. 

In Bengal, though the number of girls’ high schools has increased, the 
amount available for helping them with grants has remained practically 
stationary. It is reported that these schools are, generally speaking, liiuin- 
cially less stable than tho ordinary boys’ high schools. “ Though there 
has been a greater demand for higher secondary education for girls, tho 
horizon of the parents is generally bounded b}' the school curriculum, and the 
true aims of secondary education arc but imperfectly realized in tbc majority 
of the girls’ schools."’^ The author of tho Bengal Report observes tbet " imlcss 
girls’ schools ceased to bo mote imitations of tho boys’ sobools and the cduca' 
tiongiveninthcmooasodlobe mainly, if not solely, intended to get tho girls 
over tho not vorv difficult hurdle of the Matriculation Examination, tho in- 
crease in the number of schools and of girls in these schools need raise no great 
hopes for tho future.”® 

In tho United Provinces, the greatest expansion during tho quinquennium 
has been at tho high stage. Hero also, as in tho intermediate stage, the enrol- 
ment has nearly doubled itself. Tho number of girls now in tho high stage 
is 1,082 against 543 in the year 1932. 


In the Punjab, while the number of high schools for girls’ h.as increased 
by 2 from 40 in 1932 to 42 in 1937, their enrolment has fallen by 705 
fiom 12 263 to 11,558 during the name period. Tho enrolment of tho middle 
Schools for girls, however, has gone up by 15,978. Improvement in tc.aching 
is also disocrniblo as tho outcome of the introduction of newer and more 
enJiglitenod methods in most schools. 


In Burma tho number of middle schools for girls has deotoased from 108 
in 1932 to 79 in 1937, with a fall of 3,273 pupAs. This is .-.ttributed to the 
prevailing economic conditions, and a hope is expressed that this arrest of pro- 
U ma; be only temporary. The fall of 3,273 pupils m the middle sehoola 
K however, counterbalanced by a rise of 2,834 pupils in the high schools. 




‘Bongol, pngo 06. 
•Btngiil,pago97. 
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In Bihai, theio is a steady inoreaso in the number of girls in high schools- 
Two Bihari girls passed the Matriculation e xamin ation in 1936 and three in 
1937. 

In the Central Provinces, the number of secondary schools for girls has 
increased from 71 in 1932 to 86 in 1937 with an additional enrolment of 2,104. 

In Assam, the number of ^Is in high schools more than doubled itself 
during the quinquennium. The provincial report states that additional 
grants are urgently needed for girls’ high schools, of which there should be 
one in every sub-division, while in tho larger towns there is already a demand 
for more than one school. 

The Sind Report states that the increase in tho number of secondary 
schools for girls and of the girls in them shows that secondary education among 
guls is growing in popularity. The girls’ high schools at Karachi and Hyder- 
abad are overcrowded. A girls’ school specially intended for Muslim girls 
was started in 1935-3G and receives special treatment in tho matter of grant. 

In Dellii, tho number of high schools has increased by 3 and that of girls 
m attendance by 1,168. With the c.\ccption of tho M. B. Girls High School, 
New Delhi, all tho high schools in Delhi arc under private management. 

Each has its own point of view and aims at meeting tho educational demand 
of a particular typo of homo. One school definitely aims at providing for girls 
who belong to respectable families and whose parents can afford to pay for the 
education of thc'r daughters. Its aim is to train young ladies who will bo tho 
wives of prominent officials and leaders of society. Another aims exclusively 
at the ideals of mother craft, while a third wants to produce women who will 
ultimately settle down as wives in humble walks of life with some professional 
teaming ns that of nursing, health visiting or teaching as sources of economic 
help to supplement the home income.”^ 

■'lj™®r-hlorwara, though there has been an increase of only 1 high 
school for girls during the quinquennium ns against that of 2 in the last qnin- 
queniuum, an increase of 83 per cent, in the number of pupils attending high 
so 00 s IS recorded in 1937 against that of orJy 6D per cent, in 1932. The 

, ° _™ddle schools has decreased by 2 but their enrolment has increased 

by 19 pupils. 

M i® Pleasing to note that while there was no high school for girls in Bnlu- 
® ‘luinqucnninm, one has now been established. The 
m er o nuddle schools for girls has decreased by 6 with a fall of 1,150 pupils, 
s IS rtuo to the disastrous earthquake of 19-35. This arrest of progress is 
only a temporary phase, 

school fo^owing table shows the number of women teachers in secondary 


’Delhi, page 106. 
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table xc. 


Number and percentage of trained umum teachers m secondary schools. 


Provinoe. 

Total number 
of 

teachers. 

Numher of 
traiDcd 
teach Bra, 

Percentage of 
traiiM 
teachers. 

Madras 

1,654 

1,467 

88-7 

Bombay 

1,414 

681 

48-2 

Bengal 

1,601 

746 

46-6 

TTnited Biomaoes 

2,837 

1,561 

660 

Paojab 

2,235 

1,676 

74-9 

Boima , , 

2,335 

2,000 

89-9 

Bihar 

488 

316 

67*5 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

470 

334 

7M 

•Aaaam ,, 

401 

167 

39-2 

Korth'Wost frontier Province 

285 

ISO 

62-6 

Sind 

221 

46 

20-8 

Orissa 

123 

105 

85-4 

Coorg 

16 

8 

G0*0 

Delhi 

233 

216 

92-3 

Ajmer-Metwata 

84 

50 

69 ,6 

Baloohistan .. 



.. 

Bangalore 

203 

ISO 

78'3 

Other Adminiatered Arens 

. 

170 

105 

01 B 

British India .. 

14,760 

9,874 

60-9 


total number of women teachers is secondary schools has increased 
by 2j’872 from 11,878 in 1932 to 14,750 in 1937, while the percentage of trained 
women teachers has risen from 6,1 per cent, to 66-9 per cent. only. It is 
evident that the provision for the training of women teachers for secondary 
schools is not keeping paoe with the rapid expansion of girls’ education. 

32. The table below shows -the number of training colleges for women 
and their enrolment as well as the total number of women under training in 
all training colleges, whether for men or for women. 
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TABLE XCI. 

Training Colleges for Women. 



1032. 

1037. 

Province. 

Colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

No. of 
women 

in 

tmining 
colleges 
for men 
nnd 
women. 

Colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

xo.or 

women 

in 

tminteg 
colleges 
for men 
and 
ifomnL 

Madras . . - . 

2 

es 

G6 

S 

75 

75 

Bombay 

• • 


10 

•• 


21 

Bengal 

3 

43 

43 

3 

<8 

78 

TJnitcO Provinces , . 

a. 

11(a) 

IS 

.. 

0(a) 

38 

Punjab 

1 

20 

3C 

A 

«s 

no 

no 

Durma . , 

«• 


.. 

.. 


01 

Central Provinces and 
Betnr 

1 

8 

10 

1 

20 

26 

Assam 

•• 


•• 


•• 


Total . • 

■ 

167 

180 

8 

301 

446 


(o) Beading in the University department. 

Altliongh the number of women under training has inerensed by 262 to 
448 as compared witli the last quinquennium, this is not yet by any means 
Bufficient to meet the gro^ving demand. It is pleasing to note that the Punjab 
has cstalilishcd one more training college for women during the quinquennium, 
with the result that the number of women under training in that province 
has nd\’nnccd from 3G in 1932 to 119 in 1937. 

In New Delhi, a college called the Lady Irwin College was established in 
1932 by the All-India ^Yomen’s Conference on Educational Reform. It pro- 
vides a three years’ oourso for those who wish to qualify ns High School Teachers 
of Home Science. Other students may seek admission for the Home Course 
of two years. At present there is a great scarcity of qualified tenclicrs in 
domestic science in this countiy and it is hoped that the existence of this col- 
lege will make a valuable contribution in this respect. 

(vi) Collegiate education. 

33. The most striking feature of women’s education during the qnm- 
9’*ounium was the rapid increase in their enrolment in arts colleges. The 
following table illustrates the position. 
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table xcii. 

Number of Arts GoUeges for Women with enrolment. 




1932. 



1037. 


TroTinec. 

Arts 

coUoges. 

BnroV 

taenia 

No. of 
women in 
arts col. 
logei for 
men and 
women. 

Arts 

, cnllrgcs. 

1 

1 Enrol' 

1 ment. 

1 

No. of 
women in 
arta col- 
leges for 
men and 
uomen. 

Madras 

a 

SOD 

(102 

1 

1 7 

1 

1 USB 

Ip040 

Bombay . , 

•• 


701 



ipOsg 

BcngnT 

4 

soo 

712. 

7 

1,054 ] 

1,606. 

UoiUd FroTinecs 

0 

172 

270 

0 

i 370 

603 

Punjab 

2 

240 

271 

4 

C48 

7or 

Burma . . 



18-1 

.S 

1 .. 

. 281 

Bihar . . s . 

1 

fi 

0 


•• 

30' 

Control ProTincci and 



41 

1 

42 

138- 

Bcrar 

i 


Assam a . • • 

! 

•• 

12 

1 

34 

134 

North-West Frontier 



.. 

.. 

. 


Prorince. 






1 

8md 

(0) 

(o) 

(a) 

•• 

•• 

1 206- 

Oriesa 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

1 

! 12 

20- 

Coorg 

• • 

•• 



1 

•• 

Delhi 

1 

45 

46 

1 

i 8, 

122' 

AjmcT'hicrwara 



s . 

•• 



BaluchistAH 



" 

•• 

1 


Bangaloro . . 

• • 


23 

■■ 

•• 

42' 

Other Administered 







Arcs* • • 







British India 

20 

1,337 

2,000 

31 

2,802 

0,041 


(o) In 1032, Sind formed part of Bombay and Oriwa of Bihar. 

There was also a large inerwse in the n^her of women graduates during: 
the quinquenuinni as is shown in the table below. 
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TABLE XCin. 


Number oftcomcn graduates. 




1032. 

1037. 

Prorincc. 


Candidates 
for B. A. and 
B. Sc. exami* 
notions 
(pass onh }. 

Sutrosful 

candidates. 

Candidates 
for B. A. and 
BBe. CT.ami- 
natinna 
(pass only). 

S0'‘C^"*fQl 

candidates. 

Mn(1ra«i . * . . 


102 

nc 

233 

132 

Bombay 


43 

27 

80 

TA 

ncn;;al . , * , 

.. 

87 

til 

221 

144 

United Provlncca*. 

.a 

.74 

.32 

144 

111 

Punjai* « « , , 

.. 

S3 

20 

166 

133 

Durmn . . 

• • 

25 

14 

40 

21 

Biliiir . . 

.. 

, , 


.. 

.. 

Cent nil IVm inroi «nd Bmt 

11 

R 

32 

17 

Amnm , 

.. 

1 

1 

C 

5 

NorlbAVcut rronticr 
vinco. 

Pro- 

I 

•• 


•• 

•Bind .. 


{«) 

(«) 

32 

2( 

Orisna ,, 


.. 




•Coors . . 




.. 


Delhi . . 


1 

1 

17 

12 

AjmeroMcrwara . . 


1 

1 



BalucbisUn 






Bangalore 


0 

4 

13 

0 

•other ildminhtcted Areas . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

IliftHh India 

•• 

385 

228 

. 078 

ccc 


(o) In 1032* Sind formed part of Bombay. 
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34. There were 31 arts colleges for women in British India with a total 
enrolment of 2,892 in 1937 as compared with 20 colleges with 1,337 students 
in 1932. Besides those reading in colleges for women, there were 3,149 women 
students who were attending the ordinary arts colleges for men. Thns tho 
total number of women students in the arts colleges was 6,041 in 1937 as 
against 2,966 in 1932. Of these, 3,600 were Hindus, 1,023 Indian Christians, 
346 Muslims, 274 Parsecs and 131 Sikhs. 


In Madras, the number of arts colleges has increased from 6 in 1932 to 
7 in 1937 and their enrolment from 609 to 636. There were also 413 girl stu- 
dents receiving education in the arts colleges for men. 

There arc no separate recognised colleges for women in Bombay, but 
there were 1,059 girls Btjid 3 ring in the arts collgcs for men in 1937 ns against 
704 in 1932. 


There is, however, an Indian Women’s University in tho province. This 
was established in Poona in 1916 and was transferred to headquarters in Bom- 
bay during the quinquennium under review. There arc afiiliatcd to it 4 colleges, 
vk,, at Poona, Ahmcdabad, Baroda and at Bombay. Tlio total number of 
students on the rolls of these four colleges in 1936-37 was 210 ns against 107 in 
1931-32. This increase of nearly lOOpet cent, shows that tho courses of .study 
pursued in tho colleges alTilinted to this University aro meeting a growing 
demand. Their main characteristics are that they arc specially designed to 
suit the requirements of girls, and the mother-tongue ofthcstudcntsisiised as 
tho medium of instruction,— English, however, being a compulsory subject. 
Eictcmal candidates aro admitted to the University examinations. During 
the quinquennium the courses of study were revised ivith a view to giving 
students grc.iter opportunities for more advanced work in those subjects for 
which they felt themselves particularly suited. 

The degrees of this University are not recognised and this, to a certain 
extent, detracts from its popularity. It is, however, doing good work and 
is providing a large number of teachers for girls’ secondary schools, parti- 
cularly those schools which arc affiliated to it. 

In Bengal there were 7 women’s colleges in 1937 as against 4 in 1932 ; of 
these two were intermediate coUegra. There were 366 girls reading in those 
colleges in 1932. Their number has risen to 1,054 in 1937. There wore also 
511 Srls in men’s colleges and University classes in 1937. Here also the higher 
education of women appears to be making rapid progress. 


In the United Provinces, there is only one women’s college which prepares 
girls for university degrees. There ate, however, women’s departments in 
Le of the univemities in that province, e g., m Benares and Ahgarh Universi- 
ties. Other women’s colleges arc intermediate col eges wkeh have a full high 
school attached to them as they ore a natural development from that stage. 


In the Punjab; the Lahore Collie for Women and the Kinnamd CoUege 
have bcerthe only degree eollogca for women dnrmg the quinquennium under 
review Both hJre bL compelled to refuse admission to many students ow- 
ing to lack of accommodation. Two interm^iate colleges for women wer^ 
however, established during the period. Their opening probably reheved 
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the preasttto on the accommodation at the two degree collegea for the inter- 
mediate classes hut it is obvious that they will ultimately increase the demand 
for admission to the degree classes. The writer of the Punjab Report states 
that " the question not only of the advisability of opening many intermediate 
colleges for girls, but the whole problem of the future of collegiate education 
for girls, needs tbougbtfiil consideration. The opinion e^ressed by the Piin- 
cipal of the Kinnaird College in her report is pertinent : — The opening of othci 
doors tTiati that leading to a purely academio type of education is long overdue. 
Many girls come to college because there is nothing else to do 

The separation of Orissa in 1936 deprived the province of Bihar of the 
only intermediate college for girls, which is at Cuttack. The girls of this pro- 
vince, who wish to go in for university education, have now either to enter men’s 
colleges within the province or to join women’s colleges outside it. 

In Assam, the foundation of the Lady Keane College in Shillong during 
the quinquennium is an outstanding event in the development of women’s 
education in that province. 

In the Central Provinces also a Central College for women was established 
during the quinquennium. It had 42 women on the roll in 1937. In addition, 
96 women were reading in men’s colleges. 

In Ddhi, the Indiaprastha Girls’ Intermediate College was raised to the 
status of a degree college in 1937. 

36. The most noticeable feature in college education during the quinquen- 
nium was the grMt increase in the number of women students in arts colleges 
for men. The Sind Report observes that " this is a happy sign of the limes 
indicative of a great change in the outlook on education on the part of the 
parents. The old conservatism which will not permit girls to study even in 
schools beyond a certain age is dying out, and many parents in urban areas 
send their girls to receive education in mmi’s colleges irreroective of consideis- 
iion of age.”* 

The writer of the Bihar Report views this with some misgiving and remnrln 
that “ although co-educatioQ in the higher stages is makisg rather rapid pro- 
cess in this province as in other provinces, there are still reasons to regard 
it with some misgiving, and in view of the inherent social and educational 
difficulties in the way of its indefinite extension, the establishment of a separate 
<K>Ilege for women in Patna may have soon to be considered.”* 

The author of the Assam Report considers it “ entirely wrong that there 
should be some 40 or 60 girls in a college with some 800 yoxmg men without a 
mngle lady member on the staff to whom they can take their problems and diffi- 
culties. It says much for the disciplino and mauners of the students and for 
the tact and care of the Principals and staff that there has been so little trouble 
so far. The present position is, however, unfair to both sexes ; and I consider 
the appointnent of a Lady TVarden the most urgent need of both colleges.”* 

* Fanjali, page lOt. 

* Sindl, psgs 19. 

* Bihar, page 38. 

* Assam, paga 28. 
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It is gratifjing to note that suitablo provision is now being made in some 
universities to appoint qunliried women tcacbcra and in other ways to look 
carefully after the needs of the girls. For example, during the quinquennium 
two Indy teachers were appointed in the Dacca University — one in the Depart- 
ment of History and the other in the Department of English. The Alhihahad 
University has established a Women’s Advisory Board to advise in regard to 
matters affecting the higher education of women and the supervision of the 
Women’s Hostel, 
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CHAPTBR Vn. 

, Pbofessional Edccatiow. 

This chapter is concerned mainly with institutions which proyidc traming 
for a profession and either prepare candidates for university degrees or ate 
engaged in work which approximates to that standard. 

(t) Legal Edveation. 

2. In the Eeview of 1922-27, it was stated that the demand for training 
for the legal profession had increased in spite of the fact that the profession 
was already overcrowded. Since then the total number of students reading 
for law has declined. During the last decade there was a decrease of 1,826 
students, of 1,240 during the last quinquennium and of 58G during the present 
one. The largest decrease has occurred in Bengal, where the report states “the 
overcrowding of the legal profession is undoubtedly mainly responsible for the 
fall in numbers of law students.”* 

The following table gives the number and strength of law colleges and 
law departments for 1932 and 1937. 

TABLE XCIV. 


Late Colleges and Law Departments. 




Humber of students. 




Pjovinco. 

Nanie of institution. 

1033. 

1037. 

Incitosa 

(-i-) w 
decnaw 
(-). 

hladras • • « . 

1. Xaw College, Madnm . . » . 

2, GoTcmment Lair College, Bomliar 

40S 

512 

+14 

Bombay . . 

001 

467 

—134 


3. Law College, Ahmodabad • • 

165 

182 

+17 


4. Low CoIIcpc, Poona . . 

523 

335 

— ISS 

Bengol . . 

6 Eamajanik Law CulleRo. Surnt 


52 

+62 

6. Univereity Law College, Calcutta 

7. Bipon Law College, Calcutta 

y 2,537 

1,830 

—701 


8. IaUw Deportment, Dacca Uni* 

237 

122 

—116 

United Frovinces 

Tcnity. 

9. Law Department, Allahabad Uni- 

366 

331 

— J4 


versity. 

10. Z«aw Department, AKearh Srnr* 

73 

lie 

+« 


lim 'Unirersity. 

11. Law Department, Benares Hindu 

113 

206 

+M 


University. 

12. Law Department, Lucknow 

206 

303 

+■7 


University. 

13. Agra Universi^ (o) • • 

434 

617 

, 

-f-183 


* BcDgal, page HO. 


(a) The Agra College, Am, JiTccrnt College, hfecnit, Rolker College, Indore, S.D* Col* 
lego, Ca^pore, BoreiUy College, Bareilly and D* A. V. College, Gamipore, ore tho Colleges. 
alBliated to the Agra UmTereity trhlch impart legal odacatlon. 
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Law Colleges and Law Deparlmcnls — contd. 




Number of stiidente. 


Province. 

Name of inetitntion. 

1933. 

1037. 

Iacroa9o 
( H- ) or 
(Iccroase 

Pnojab 

14. Law College, Lahore . . , . 

025 

.697 

-28 

Bormn . . 

IS. UnivcTsily College, Rangoon . . 

^ 8S 

79 

—9 

Cibor . . 

10. Law College, Patna 

278 

305 

+27 

Central Provincce 
and Betor. 

17. University Collego of Law, Nag- 
pur. \ 

34S 

437 

+92 


16. Hitisoini Law College, Jubbul- 
pora. 


37 

+37 

Atsam 

19. Earle Law College, Gaub&ti . . 

76 

CO 

—IS 

Sind . . . . 

20. Law College, Karachi 

80 

83 

+38 

OciHa . . . . 

21. Kavenshaw College, Cattack (5) 

65 

61 

_4 

Delhi . . 

22. Law Dopartment, Delhi Univer- 
eity. 

98 

132 

+34 


Total .. 

7,445 

6,859 

—686 


.(6} The Bavensbaw Collego bu law cloues for legal edocatioa. 

3. The provincial reports record a few developments in law colleges. 

In Madras, in accordance with a change effected in the Regulations of the 
TJmversit 7 relating to the B. L. degree examination, two separate papers are 
now set for Hindu and Muhammadan Law instead of a single paper on both 
subjects. For the benefit of those who have no acquaintance with History 
or Politics, lectures are arranged on Political History to serve os an introduc- 
tion to the study of Constitutional Law. 

In the Government Law College, Bombay, the special innovation during 
the quinquennium was the organization of a Moot Court. Another feature of 
the quinquennium was the completion by the Indian Law Society of the com- 
prehensive scheme of buildings required for the Law College at Poona. A now 

law college was also esjiablishcd at Surat. 

« 

Tn Bengal, the cost of the upkeep of the Law Departments of the Calcutta 
University and the Bipon College was reduced from Es. 2,72,060 in 1931-32 
to Ra..l,81,393 in 1936-37. . ‘ 
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ju tlie Unitied Provinces a scheme lies been sanctioned for providing a 
course for the T ,T. M. degree in the AJlahabad University. A research degree 
for the I 1 L.D. has been instituted in the Aligarh Muslim University. In the 
Benares University the Faculty of Law already confers LL.B., LL.M. andLL.!). 
degrees. 

In the Lucknow University, the Law classes hive now been limited to 300 
students. 

"In the Punjab, the regulations relating to the Law College, Lahore, were 
revised in 1 935. Among the changes then made were the extension of the 
LL. B. degree course from two to three years, the prescription of higher educa- 
tional and examination standards and the allocation of a full year for the 
teaching of practical and procedural subjects. 

In Bihar, a new building was constructed for the Law College, Patna, 
at a coat of Es. 79,000, and the college moved into its present habitation 
in July 1936. 

In the Central Provinces, arrangements for the construction of a new build- 
ing for the University College of Law are in progress. A new law college was 
opened at Jubbulpore in 1934 under the management of the Hitkami Sabha 
and was affiliated to the Nagpur University early in the following year. There 
are 37 students in this College, 

In Assam, the Earle Law College had its life extended from year to year. 
The writer of the Assam Report suggests that it is high time that it should be 
made permanent. 

The Punjab High Court accorded permanent recognition to the LL.B- 
de^e of the Delhi University in 1933-34, and thus the law graduates of this 
University w^ placed in the same position as the law graduates of the Punjab 
University with regard to their eligibility to practise before the Punjab High 
Court. In 1935, the proposal for the extension of the course of instruction in 
Law leading to the LL.B. degree from 2 to 3 years was communicated to the 
Delhi University by the Punjab High Court and necessary amendments to the 
Ordinances were made. 

4. The following table shows the main examination results. 

TABLE XOV. 


Bachelor of Lata Examination. 


Veu. 

Number 

of 

candidates. 

Number 

of 

passes. 

Percental 

of 

passes. 

1831.32 ; 

4,300 

2,256 

62>5 

1936.37 

4,613 

3,003 

65-1 

Inoeare •• •• 

+313 

+744 

‘ +12-6 
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These figures show ilmt while in 1031-32 out of 4,300 candidates, 2,259 
or only 62*6 per cent, passed, in 1936-37. 4,613 candidates appeared of whom 
3,003 or 06* 1 percent, were succes-sful. The Ilengal Itcport observes that " it 
appeors ns if cither better students were now rending for law or the standard 
of the examination had become less exacting.”’ Tlie (Iccbnc in the injudicious 
rush of students to law rollcgcs is perhaps also rcspon.siblc for better examina- 
tion results. 

In spite of n large reduction in the total enrolment, there is reason to think 
that the number of law student.s is still larger than the profession can ]>To6t- 
ably absorb. The Riinnn Report ob.scrvc.s that “ ns the legal profe.ssion is 
already overcrowded, it is .surprising that the .study of law eontinne.o to be so 
popular.”® The Dcllii Report n.scribes this to the fact that “ the legal profes- 
sion has come to be the ln.st refuge of a graduate because of nnempIo}'ment. ’’® 

(ii) McHical Education. 

5. The question of establishing an Indian Medical Council to regulate high- 
er medical qualifications on the lines of the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom had been under consideration by the Government of India 
for several years. A Jlcdicnl Council Bill, which was introduced in the Indian 
Legislature for this purpose, was passed in 1933. The Medical Council of India 
has, under the powens conferred upon it by the Act, appointed Inspectors who 
have visited all the medical colleges and examined the courses of study and 
final examinations for the medical degrees of the universities in British India. 
After con.sidcration of the Inspectors’ reports, the Council has approved of the 
medical degrees of all thc.so universities, except those of the Andhra University. 
The question of the recognition of the medical degree of this Univerity is under 
the considcrotion of the Executive Committee of the Council. 

In order to indicate the minimum requirements which the Council considers 
necessary for the securing- of the requisite Imowlcdgc and slrill for the practice 
of medicine, the Council has drawn up a number of recommendations, both on 
courses of instruction and on examinations, for observance by the teaching 
and examining bodies, and has lately revised these in the light of recent ex- 
perience. 

The Council has also taken up the question of cstabh'shing reciprocal re- 
cognition of medical qualifications with such countries as ore willing, and, in 
particular, with the General Medical Council of Great Britain. This body has 
recognised for registration the qualifications of Bombay, Lucknow, Madras and 
Patna Universities — of the first three with retrospective effect, i.c., ftom Feb- 
ruary 25, 1930, the date from which recognition was withdrawn, ns narrated 
in the Inst Review. It has also before it at present the recommendations of 
the Medical Council of India regarding recognition by it of the medical degrees 
awarded by the Calcutta, Punjab and Rangoon Universities. Negotiations 
are in progress with various other countries also. 

6. The table below gives the main statistics regarding medical colleges 
in British India. 


^ Bcngiil, ]uigo 140. 

* Burma, page 34. 

* Delhi, pages 140-141. 
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The total number of etudente reeding in medical colleges has risen from 
abont 4,000 to over 5,000 during the quinquennium, and the expenditure from 
Es. 29 lakhs to Its. 31 lakhs. EeceipU from fees have increased by over Rs. 2i 
lakhs and have covered the increased expenditure. 

7. Important events in medical education arc recorded below. 

In Madras, post-graduate courses in clinical mcdirinc and clinical surgery 
have been instituted in the Government General llo.'pital, Madras, and post- 
graduate courses in practical anatomy at the Medical College, Madras. To 
meet the growing needs of the College consequent on the continued develop- 
ment of the several departments, a new patholog)’ block was completed in 
1933 at a cost of about Its. 12 Inkhs. 


In the Medical College. Tizagapatam, the opening of a Clicmist and Drug- 
pat Clas5 was sanctioned during the quinquennium, tliough the class was actual- 
ly started in .Inly 1937. Extcnsioim were nho m.ade to the anatomy and patho- 
logy mu.°cums of the College. 

The Medical Schools at Madura and Coitnbaforc were abolished during 
the last quinquennium and the Medical School at Tanjorc in 1933 during the 
present quinquennium. Thu.s, there arc only two Govcrnmint Medical 
rehoohs in th" Madras pns'.dcney, viz, the St.anley Mr died School for men 
and the Lady M’illingdon Mcrlical School for M'omcn. Rcridcs these, 
there is a Missionary Me(lic,a! School for tVomcn at Vellore aided by Govern- 
ment. The installation ofa physical Inboratorj’ at the Lady tVillingdon Medical 
School was sanctioned hr Government in 1935. Orders were also pa-acd by 
Government for the constniction of one wing of the new buildings of the Stanley 
Medical School at a cost of Its. 1.81.000. The building is now under constnic- 
tion. 

As an outcome of the report on medical education by the liidi.an Medical 
Council, the Medras Merlical Conncil appointed a Sub-Conmiittce in lOS.'i to 
enquire'into the curricula, methods of teaching and examination'! of the nicdicol 
schools Tlie Committee ha' submitted its rcptirt whicli is now under the 
con.sideration of Government. Tlic followng are the chief recommenda- 
tions 

(1) the present standard of preliminarj- education is inadequate and 
the minimum qualification for admission to the preh'minaty 
rc"istration class of the medical schnols, mutt he an intermediate 


science pa.'s ; 

(2) 0 prc-rcgi.stration coulee is esccntial. even thoiiph the stuilent has 
' alrcadv p.as!!ed his intermediate’ science c.\mninalion and the pre- 
liminary regi.'tration coun'c should extend ovci three academic 
years, as it is impo'='iblc adequately to teach the subjects of the 
svllnbus in only two terra'. 

In I3omh.iv, 'tlic .'tandard of qualification for admis'ion to the L.C.P.S 
ciinr'e has been raised to the I.Sc. of the Bombay Umversih-, and the pen.^ 
«vere<l hv the comse has been reduced from 4 to 31 jxars A psychiatnc 
clinic ha.s’.also been e.'tobli'bcd for the trestm^t of early mental diseases, and 
a Professor of P^chiatrj’ h.as been appointed at the Grant Medical CoUege 

Bombav. 
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In 1934, orwngoments were made for the training of undeijpnduatea in 
the .Kagno^ and teeatment of leprosy at the Matnnga Leprosy Assylum. It 
IB reported that these arrangements have been working very success ully. 

In nililjtinti to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, the Medical ^epat^ 
mont has under its administration two medical schools at Poona and Mmed- 
abad with an attendance of 37B and 274 students respectively in 193G-37 , of 
these 83 and 16 respectively were women. These institutions prepare students 
for the L.C.P.S. course. The National Medical College, Bombay, is also re- 
cognised for sending up candidates forthcL.C.P.S. course. It had on its rolls 
230 students in 1936-37. 


In Bengal, the course for the Membership Examination of the State Mescal 

Faculty, Bengal, was c.xtended from 5 to C years, and the cxteMon of the Liccn- 
tiatcsliip course from 4 to 5 j-ears, with a raising of the prchminary qualifica- 
tion for admission to medical schools from Matriculation to I.-, c., is under con- 


sideration. 


In the United Provinces, the King George’s College Hospital, Lucknmr 
was enlarged in 1932 by the construction of the Queen Marys Hospital ^for 
Women and Children at a cost of Its. 2,68,000. As a consequence, medical 
degrees were reopened to women students. A whole-time resident professor 
of obstetrics and gynaecology and a lecturer and a Superintendent of Hospi- 
tals have also been appointed. In addition, a separate hospital for infec- 
tious diseases has been opened, and an Anti-Tuberculosis Institute erected 
at a cost of Hs. 1,13,238. 


In spite of economic difficulties the Medical School at Agra has also effected 
substantial improvements in the standard of tcacliing and equipment. Labora- 
tories have been fully equipped and the Anatomical and Pathological Museums 
rearranged to suit the requirements of practical study in these subjects. The 
staff of the school has been augmented by the appointment of medical and sur- 
gical registrars. 


In the Punjab, Government have sanctioned the opening in the King 
Edward Medical College, Lahore, ofpost-graduatcclasscsin diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat, leading to the diploma of D.L.O. The teaching in tuber- 
culosis in the College has been improved, and the number of beds for the tuber- 
culosis ward of the Jlayo Hospital, Lahore, has-been increased from 24 to 74 
and n Clinical Assistant for Tuberculosis has been sanctioned. 


Dentistr)' has been included in the curriculum for the M.B.B.S. decree. 
Post-gradiinto courses in dentistry extending over two 3 'eirs in the case of 
Medical graduates and years in the case of Licentiates, have been established 
in the Do Montmorency, College of Dentistry. A four j'cars’ coiuse for the 
B.D.S. degree of the Punjab ttiiversity has also been sanctioned for students 
who have passed F.S. (Medical Group) Examination. 

A new medical school, ins., the Medical Scliool for Men, Ludhiana, has been 
opened during the quinquennium. The system of co-education whicli was 
' introduced in the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, has been extended to 
the Medical School, Amritsar, and is working satisfactorily. The number Of 
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Examination for the M.BBS 
degree las been in«^s<d from 2 to 3. Thcsystem of biennial exandSon 

SiSSSr ” for the M.B.B.S. degree and 

Saniif *^1'® ‘'’Medical College. 

T ^ >“ 1937, though only 22 of thL 

tbe Colleoe is nertorhJiir^'T’i* ** the small number of Burmans who join 
Bumans is nmlmhlr , 1 ^' o^the medical profession amongst 

ootamng bovermnent appomtments after graduation."* 

ciarge of thePrince of lYales Medical College, Patna, held 

ioStiof attached to the College 
M nw ? “ 1 , '*"‘■•1 N^ovembor 14th, 1933, when it was decided 

atsfe., V **^orced from that of the college. The Bihar Report 

UAo ♦a™' ^ hospital where students work in the wards, this 

■; ®®®P“^t>on8 and there is need for readjustment in the present rela- 

Tt ™ college and the hospital to ensure the smooth worktog of both 


In the Medical School at Datbhanga in Bihar, the minimum qualification 
TO admission has now been raised to a ^ss in the second division at the matri- 
OTlstion examination of the Patna University or a pass in the 1st division at 
Me matriculation examination of any other university. The Council of Medical 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, 1ms recommended a five years' course for 
i^cal schools and an improvement in the standard of the basic education. 

In Assam, a new maternity and gynaecological ward has been constructed 
■ecently in the Berry-White Medical School, Dibrugarh. 

In Sind, there has been an appreciable increase in the admission of women 
students in the Medical School at Hyderabad (Sind). The minimum qualifica- 
tion for admission to the school has been raised from Matriculation to Inter- 
aediato Science, comprising the subjects of chemistry, physics and biology. 

In Delhi, the Lady Hardinge Medical College for women continues to 
retain its all-India character. Owing to the increase in the number of students 
an adtoionel hostel has been constructed, and the College is now able to accom- 
modate 148 students without overarowding. A Bio-Chemistry Department 
has been opened, and various other improvements in the College and its associ- 
ated hospital are under contemplation. Owing to the pressing need for extra 
laboratory accommodation, equipment, etc., for medical students and in view 
of the fact that there ate now opportunities for girls to study science in almost 
every province, it has been decided to abolish the pre-medical science course 
in the College from the year 1337-38. 

8. Mention may also be made here of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta. This Institute, which was built and equipped 
by the Boekfeller foundation, was opened in January 1932 under the control 


^ Burma, page 32. 
^ Bihar, page 54. 
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* f Lo Government of India. The object of the Institute is (1) to provide post- 
-timto training in public health on an All-India basis for medical grodoatea 
and other suitably qualified persons and (2) to carry out rcscnrchcs ivith a view 
to improving preventive measures and also for the elucidation of public health 
problems. It offers training for the Diploma in Public Health of the Calcutta 
University, the Diploma in Public Health and Hygiene of the Faculty of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and H 3 'giene, Bengal, the Diploma in Maternity and Child TVclfare 
of the Faculty and the Doctorate of Science in Public Health of the Uuivcisity, 
During the period under rc\icw, the Institute, besides conducting rcscorches 
on different public health subjects, has provided training for 144 students. 

9. The following table gives the statistics of the various examinations 
for medical degrees and diplomas. 


TABLE XCMI. 


Medical Examinalions for degrees and diplomas. 


I 1M2. 


1037. 


or Diplomat. 

Kntnbcr 

of 

exAmmccif. 

Number 

of 

pa**c9. 

Number 

of 

ezamlnetH 

Number 

of 

I)A95eft. 

Doctor of Mc<Ilciti(> or SiirRcty 

.11 

1 !2 

20 

8- 

Mocicr of Surp ry . . , . . . 

10 


0 

3 

Dnchrlor of Jfrdiclnr nml Snrjict}' . . 

1,217 

484 

1,040 

see 

Dirlomo in Ilypiciu- . . . , 

1 

1 



Bochrlor of Hy^icno ,. .. 

11 

4 

5 

A 

Baclirlor ofSenitoty firimer 

1 

1 

.. 


Diplonm in I’ublic Ifrolth 

33 

20 

24 

20 

Diplnmit in Opthalinnlo;^ 

4 

A 

1 

1 

Lfcrntinte of Mrdkino Ami Surprry ,, 

03 

21 



1*0110X1 of till* Co11rj;c of PIi^ficiAn* And Snrri*- 
on^. 

•• 

• 

1 

-- 

Jfcmbrr of the Stole r«cnlty of Jfniictnc . . 

21 

10 

30 

SO 

Mooter of Ob'tetriro 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Diplomo m Tropirol Mnlldne 

38 

31 

.14 

23 

Barhclor of DrntAl !>iiqi*cry ,, 

•• 


.1 

3 

Totol 

1,470 

oof 

1,082 

046 

Pereentoge of porset 

•• 

40-4 

• 

38-3 


} 


s 
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{iii) Forcstri/. 

10. The Indian Forest Service College, Dehra Dun, which provided train* 
ing for probationers recruited in India for appointment to the All-India Service, 
had to be closed down in November 1932, as the number of students gradually 
decreased and sulTicient support for its continuance was not forthcoming from 
the provinces. During the period only two Indian Forest Service Diplomas 
were issued. 

The Hangers’ College, Dehm Dun, which provided a two-year course for 
non-gazetted forest rangers was also, owing to restricted recruitment, tempo- 
rarily closed down in 1 933, but it was reopened in April 1 936 with a class of 27 
gtudents. Thirty-six students completed the course during the quinquennium. 

The Forest College, Coimbatore, continues to provide a course extending 
over a period of 23 months (August to June). Approximately five months in 
the year are spent in camps and are devoted mainly to practical work. Among 
the camps made by the Junior Divison students may be mentioned the camp 
at Ayynlur in the Madura district for the study of Rnb and Kumcri methods 
of regeneration in felled fuel coupes. A ten days’ practical course of field en- 
gineering for the Senior Division students with the Queen Victoria’s 0\vn Mad- 
ras Sappers and Miners at Bangalore was introduced in 1934. One hundred 
and eighteen students were admitted to the College during the quinquennium 
and 108 passed out. 

The three-year course in forestry leading to a B.Sc. degree in the Universi- 
ty of Rangoon was continued during 1932-33 and 1933-34. Eleven candidates 
appeared for the examination during these two years, of whom 8 passed. Since 
1934-35, owing to financial stringency no recruitment to this class has been 
mode. ^ 

(«i) Agriculture. 

11. Facilities for general training and for pest-graduate work in agricul- 
tural sciences continued to be available at the agricultural colleges. 

The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, which is a central institu- 
tion for agricultural training, was transferred from Pusa to New Delhi in 1936. 
The post-graduate courses have received the recognition of Government in 
that the successful students will now be awarded a diploma, vz. the Assoc. 
I.A.R.I.”. During the quinquciuiinm 66 post-graduate students were admitted 
to the Institute of'‘whom 42 (including 6 admitted in previous years) passed 
out : of I hose who passed out 33 have obtained cmplojonent. The high 
percentage of the students who have secured employment in scicnotific 
research is a tc.stimony to the value of the education given at the Institute. 

With a view to making more odequate provision for the systematic de- 
velopment of dairying in India, orders were passed by the Government of India 
separating from the 1st April 1936 t^-e Imperial Dairy Expert’s Section from 
the administrative control of the Director of the Imperial Agricultural Research » 
Institute and placing it directly under the Education, Health and Lands Dc- 
partment of the Government of India. It now undertakes advisory and edu- 
cational functions ns well as research and experment. In addition to giving 
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various eouiscs of instiuctions in dairjing, including that fot the Indian Daiij 
Diploma, tliis office is intended to odvhc pronncial departments and the general 
public in matters of nil kinds which affect dniiying in India and to cany out 
icscaich on such matters. 

It is hoped that sooner or later Agricultural Colleges in Indi.i will po's’ess 
the necessary staff and equipment and will he able to train pupils for the Indian 
Dairy Diploma, but for the present the nccc.ssary course of instruction will be 
continued at the Imperial Dairy Institute, Bangalore, which is a central instb 
tution. Of the 22 students who qualified for the Indian Dairy Diploma, 11 ate 
employed in Government, State or private service, 2 linve taken up daiejing 
as a private enterprise and one is undergoing higher training in Kuropc. 

12. The main statistics of the provincial colleges of agriculture are given 
in the table below. 


TABLE XCVIII. 
Agricnllmal Colkgts, 


Proriacc. 


Madras , 

Ilomliay 

United Provinces 

Punjab . , 

Burma . . , , 

Central Provinces 
and B'lar. 



1032. 

1037, 

Name of Institutlsn 

— - 

— 

— 



Enrol. 

nzpendi. 

Enrol. 

Eipendi- 


menl. 

ture. 

ment. 

tare. 

1. ARrienllural OoUegr, 
Coimbstorr. 

ISO 

Its. 

l,IB,gOS 

108 

Ks. 

1,«.17« 

2. Aaricultunil College, 
Poniin. 

231 

1.70, lUS 

IPS 

l.C3,8S3 

3. Oovemfnent Agncul* 
tuml CrtHcpf, Otwiitiore. 

IG.S 

1,30,485 

I5S 1 

1.48,028 

4. Allaliaind Agrienllnnl 
Institute. NamL 

30 

1 27,000 

100 

61,039 

C, Puiiiiili Acriniltaral 
Co^lrpr, 

217 

1,31,600 

200 

; 1,56,409 

0 AcnciiUunil College, 
JlandnNv, 

26 

2,10,690 

(a) 

(a) 

4 Coll-KP of Acncalutrr. 
Nftcinir, 

101 j 

78,013 

l.M 

70,812 


1 f 




rinenniiim. 


orobS?)?.!'''’, '•nrolnient of r=oine collego.s. This is 

decreasein 1^3 ^ r. College. Poona, reports that the 
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In M&dtna, the syllabus for the B. Sc. (Ag.) Degree course was revised 
in 1932. Under the new system students have to appear for the University 
Exsmination at the end of each year of the degree course of three years and the- 
standard for admission to the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, has been 
raised to a pass in the Intermediate Examination, including chemistry and 
two of the rther six prescribed subjects. In 1933-34, the regulations of the 
Jladras University were so amended ns to permit a Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture to submit a thesis for the M.Sc. degree. 

In 1933-31, a short course in practical agriculture lasting from July to 
March was instituted to meet the needs of young men who cannot undergo 
the full university course. 

In Bombay during the year 1931-32, the Bombay University revised the 
degree courses and instituted a new course of B.Sc. (Agri.) from June 1934. 

In the United Provinces, the Goyomment Agricultural College, Cawnpote, 
trains students for the Intermediate B.xamiaation in Agriculture of the Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education and for the B. Sc. (Agri.) degree 
of the Agra University. The courses of study for the B. Sc. (Agri.) degree 
were revised during the quinqucnniiun. 

In the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, which is an aided institution run 
by the American Presbyterian Mission, the most important development 
was the establishment of the dogroo course in agriculture in 1932. Prior to 
this, students of this Institute passing the Intermediate Bxominotion in 
Agrieulturo had great difficulty in securing admission to a college for the 
degree course. 

In the Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, the standard of qualifica- 
tion of students has improved — 60 per cent, of the candidates admitted in 
1936 Iiad passed the Matriculation in the first division. An interesting 
innovation was the application of intelligence tests to nil new entrants. 

In the College of Agriculture, Nagpur, substantial progress is reported to 
have been made in the direction of providing adequate facilities for post- 
graduote studies. A degree of Master of Agriculture was instituted to 
encourage specialization and research in the sciences associated with agri- 
culture. 

Tlie Klialsa College, Amritsar, has also been affiliated to the Punjab 
University for the B. So. degree in agriculture. 

14. The most encouraging feature connected with agriciiltural education 
has been that the amount of unemployment among ar-students of the different 
institutions is said to be comparatively small. Of a total of 281 students 
pas'sed from the Poona College during the period 1931-36, about 190 wwe 
employed in agriculture and other departments. At Uawnpore out of the 
173 candidates who passed in five years (1932-37), 55 wore absorbed in the 
Agricultural Service. In the Punjab, almost all the graduates of the .^ncul- 
tnral College get employment in the agricultural or other services. Several 
of them have been provided with land by Government and haw settled down 
as farmers. Since 1931 , 22 students have graduated from toe Kbalsa College, 
Amritsar, and so far as is Icnowh, none of them has remained unemployed. 
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The Piincipnl reports tlint these graduates hove been able to secure cmploj- 
pii.nt more cosily lima graduates in arts or other sciences. At Nagpur, out 
of lOG students vho passed the final c.vAminntion during the quinquennium, 
4G secured employment in the agricultural department. It is reported that 
the right type of students now seeks ndmi.«Rion, and the number of openings 
for graduates from this College is incren.sing. In Madras, 172 students passed 
since 1933 and the majority of them entered the agricultural department. 

Another marked feature has been the comparatively large number of 
candidates who go abroad for higher education in agriculture, unfortunately 
complete statistics arc not nwiilablc. but the Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, reports that so far as is known, 9 Madras students went 
abroad, 7 to England and 2 to America. 

16. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research continues to secure 
the co-operation of Indian universities in the prosecution of agricultural 
research. Up to the end of the year 1936-37 resoiirch grants aggregating 
Rs. 6,87,9G0 have been sanctioned to 8 universities for IG schemes. TIic fresh 
schemes sanctioned by the Council during the quinquennium were for the 
work on 

(») the physiology of cane and wheat, at the Benares Hindu University, 
(li) the developmental morphology and anatomy of sugarcane-sor- 
ghum hybrids and wild sacebaTums, at the Madias Univmity, 
(ni) .organic coastitnonts of Indian soils, at the Dacca University, 

(iv) nitrogen fixation in soils, at the Allahabad University, and 
O’) investigations of the electric method of hygromotry, at the 
Punjab University. 

Another important event during the i)eriod was the scientific .stock-t.iking 
of the Council’s research activities carried out during 1930-37 bv Sir John 
Russell, Director of the Rothamsted E.vperiniental Station, llis recommen- 
dations on the university schemes ate ns rolIow.s Port of the Oouncil’s 
funds should he used for promoting seientific rese.arch at the unis-ersitios on 
subjects basic to the science and practice of agriculture. This financial aid, 
however, should he essentially peisonal : it should lie given in order to 
«mablc nu investigator of proved eapaeit.v to develop furtlicr his orvn main 
line of rosenreh. No qiie.stion of pos.sihlc practical value should he raised : 
in training for research it is the man and not rhe .subject that matters.” 

Tile first part of the recommendation is in nccordaucc with the pre.sent 
practice ns the Council has nutde substantial gmnt.s to several universities 
for the carrying out of specific imvstigations. The In.st portion of Sir John 
Rusiscll s recommendation was considered by the Governing Body of the 
Council and has been note<l for further consideration. 

.. (u) Trterimry CoUcgcu. 

1C. There arc five vetcriiuir}’ colleges in British India, ns in the last 
quinqiienm'uin. These are at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore' and Patna. 
Thoi^instatistias rcganling the expenditure and enrolment of these colleges 
are given in the following fable. 
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VelerinaTU CoUrgcs. 

1 Enrelmrnt. K»p.>ndll<.r<-In 1030-37. 


ToIaI 


of CoUcgo. 


1D32. 1037< 



„ !, Vcterioftty CoHcgr, 125 101 1 B9.01C Ifi.037 3 

Sladnu. I 

Bmtay .. 2. V«»€rinniy Collepe, 110 113 j (<•! 1") <"> 

Bombay. 1 


Otli<T 

foutrrf. 


lU. B«- *>» 

1.037 31 SB.W2 "T*«’** 


1.01.3011 l.67.Mt 


Benfiil ] 3. Veierinnrj- Collpgp, 1 16ft I 184 ll,CTo281 I •• 

^ I IWi9ich5a,Colroltn. ill \ 

toi.b .. 4 Pnniah \ lOsl 133ll.C3.O30 33.740 1 .. 

Colley, tAhore. ill 1 IM 

Biter 6.1l.tmr Veterinary 1 02 \ 74 1 00.438 7.140 1 0.7M 30.620 M.337 

Conrgr. Tntnn. \ \ ' } 1 

- (M R^^'MuSmtribJi'tion Irani the Oo»Ui. of tbe United VroTinwnMdOrirui. 

The Vetorinaiy Collegc,Madra3.1iasbcen xccogm^ by f. 

Madras as a constituent college of tbo TJnivcwity for tbc dc^ce of Ba^elot or 

Vot3ria Iff Soionoa, and arrangemiiita bavo been made to rntroduco a dcRreu 

course from tbc academic year 193G-37. 

The Veterinary College, Bombay, baa maintained its popularity n.s may 
he luascd from the very great number of applicants for admission from all 
parts of India and abroad. There has been no dctcnomtion in Mic standard 
of efficiency of tbc students, and the results in examinations, both -written 
And oral} liave beext satisfactory- 

The Veterinary College, Calcutta, also continues to bo popular and its 
enrolment is steadily inroreosii^. The rules regarding the admission of 
students to the College were revised in 1936. 

In the Punjab Veterinary College, useful research scork continued to be 
carried on in the pathology and parasitology sections. A nine months* course 
for training farriers in hot and cold shoeing of horses and cattle and another 
course of three months’ duration for dressers were started during the quin- 
quenmum. 

During the years under report, the Bihar Veterinary College also made 
satisfactory progress and admissions 3vcrc on the up-grade. In 1935-30, 
a detailed syllabus of lectures was drawn up. 

17. It is reported that the graduates of these colleges are generally able 
-,to seeuie employment and in some areas the demand for them is great. For 
example, the Bombay Report states that " at pre.8cnt the demand is so much 
that no graduate is available for service” 

. . 18. The question of providmg.^roper facilities for veterinary education 

. ,of the lughest standard in India, such as would secure intcomtiqnal rccogni* 
. t aon an d equip young Indians for appoiniment to the Indihli .A^y Veterinary 


. - * Bombay pngo 151. ■ ■ 
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Corps or tlic superior provinciftl vetcrinory services, 1ms long been under 
the considerntion of the Government, AVitli n view to implomrating tbe 
rccommcndntions of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in tins rtspect, 
the matter was discussed at the second meeting of the iViriinnl Husbandry 
AVing of the Hoard of Agriculture and Aniimil lltislmndry in India laid at 
Madms in 1036, and a proposal lias ainro Itecii i>iit forsvard for tbe cstabUrh* 
ment of a Central Veterinary College at Tzatnagar. m svbicb tbe coursi^ of 
instriiolion svill be of live yeans' dunition and the syllabus practically the 
same as that for the M. K. C. V, S. course in the United Kingdom. This 
propo.sal is at present under the considerntion of the Government of India. 

The ImjKjrinl Veterinary Research Institute, lluktcswar, continued 
to give post-graduate training during the quinquennium and 77 officen 
availed tlicmselve.s of it. The riiysiologicnl Chemist Section of the Imperial 
Dairy Institute, Bangalore, was tmnsferreel to the control of this Institute 
and located at Izatnngnr and has been renamed the Animal Nutrition Section 
of the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute. 

(v») Engineering Colleges. 

19. The table below gives the enrolment and expenditure of engineer- 
ing colleges in BritLsh India. 

Tj\BLE C. 


Engineering Colleges. 





lea:. 

1 U3T. 

rwrlncfi. 

of College. 





JCnrol. 

amt. 

Kirnuli- 

tutr. 

Knrol 

BfSU 

Eipesdf* 

toe. 



Utdru .. 

1. Oal]<*so of Coginfrrtnj;, Golncljr ,, 

S53 

lU. 

1.V3.430 

3W 

El. 

i.a3,Mt 

«, 

2. CoUrea ef ItngisKrioE, I’oona ,, 

17S 

:.os,a>i 

:is 

=,W.3;4 

.. 

3. llcnail Erjjwtttis CoJfcjf, Sllijnir 

307 

3.»5.sro 

S3 

3.33.»0 

OalMFioTiaM* .. 

4. Tboma^tmQvilZlBfiDerriasCbUrM. 
ItoorVeo. 

m 

1,97,578 

130 

1,90,010 


B. Enpincoflng CoUegv, Seoans libdo 
Uoltfafty« 

C&l 

[ 

i 

toi 

W 

Fnajib .. 

FdifisRiing Colfegr, 
Aicghsl|tixrt, LAl^rr. 

»s 

?,67.C6l 

1 

253 

I 


Sttroa •• 

7. Xl^llaTn&b Oil Company 0>ncpt 
afKapimtiBi;, ItuifooB (Rwcood 
Unirrmtyy ’ *■ 

Cl 

(«) 

M 

j W 

Mm .. 

CoUfCo of HopotTrinf* 

!52 

t.4S.eso 

278 

i.e<.e!s 

End „ 

0« Xtadinhaw CdoI)l Dinshftw En* 
(dset-nng Colks^^ KaiachL 

IIB 

ci.eu 

SIS 

PCJM 


Total 

r.i7i I 

14,7B;SI3 

««53 

13,7S^l 


(a) Sr|«nl« Cgiutt net arslUUr, 



QjgTe. 3 aV^sTErJii:r ecr .^.•jM\’»-.iAn. 

"'3 Xij« TvrrA^iiTBiJ T:wr5s thi' (liH''lit|iiili il(i' III lilt' 

colleges. 

In Madras. Ae suboidinato I'liitiiu'nniifr »fl ( li>- fi> I'f-i''*!’ ‘ / 

ing at Mzagaptam, which wiV8 alintiiilii'il dtil'/ /'i'V, yv/' vJ'’' 

withtheCofcgcofEtiginoorinj'iitfluimly. Tn‘ ‘/f, '"‘hr* • -V, 

theEkctrical Laboratory of t ^ -v 

of machinery is proceeding. Tin h/l'-iy' r' /‘‘-V" r;<.. 




^ * 

ing firms and employeis 
students. 


U IL a'l'n* •/, 1 ,< . I 


In the CoUeze c-f Xcupix»‘i*;r.t!'. f'v.nsv, a i'* 

leading to th?e?ir!*! of E. H. {E.;«itncai) mlrvlitcri ,• 
a revised rfaimr dve nais course approved hy fti'' f.niv-r >‘y i' ; •'/, 
AspcalCTnictE-i S.TCiO was sanctioned to improve the r"’jiiir>i!V'r'' of r'>' 
dectcsii afii'-EErocy of the College conscipient on trie infrofhieticin <'>f ti-e 
k. farcher additional grant of Rs. 1.700 ImMsdso been sanetjojied 
a— -rtT - ITT a cesod of fivn years from lOS‘S-35. The ciirriciihiiii of the rivil 
coutse was revised by the Universh/y in 1030-37, and rome 
cthrr nmEovenifiiits were aEo effected in the College, 

Ixtfiia Bonsai Engineering College, Sibpnr, degree ronneii were iniro 
need, in meclianicarand electrWal engineerinc. The CoUegr; al-to v/ofk*»I 
am schemes for the introduetion of on nltcnmtivo couree in acromujlieii 
kthe course of studies for the IL R. dogren exmninnlion, n degree coiirne in 
Kaiiacrure and a three years’ O.Ri\ doRreo course in metolUirgy. Though 
■^cca -trete not introdueevl duvinp. t h(^ period under re-view, n hope is exjuessed 
iactheir introductioa will I"' muM'lhmrd in Iho near foUire. Inspit/O of the 
iaruaal sfcrihsn’ncy. uapwivooii'ulti umde in idiuo'il, nil lli<> roll'jo 

Eboratoiies. especially i«\ the Ubondiulmi ivlloched lo the uiei Imol' ‘il fu- 
^«.Ting and electricid ev\p.iu‘H.’> ioit depot! iiieid «, 

In the Unitcvl I’vovtivt't’e iho iw<(i«tme|i(lii|i(iiie ht lit'- I'Mif le liiooi.t 
Committee which snt in IWl. toeuKwl h. Iho |i.(lti|.||(»(i t.f Up /h ■jiniliw 1,1 • Ilf 

t»npPin;T &om fivo to (hvco to t ho (<h'll Uitilflin t, fluff > WH' g/ , l>i,i,t'rn 

They now conipriso civil coglnw'iinfl. putt- iiiitl (t|i|i(|»/( /o-ii.i i/, < /,rl 

mechanical and clcctthd <’til<l(.w>(l''l' bf fhc, /' / iw / ,. j, 

has maintained its tCptdoHou (ItHiftK flU’ ■'/■/' ■'<// ‘.i 

Govermnent of the Untied rit-viuCM hind, m'fl Ol ln f,.i f / : / 

year from the Indian Mililni/ AmIwiiV Iff d llit/>' yf't/ f'/ffl ' ti. h ■ i ! 
ing. These arc officer..! tlt’-stini’tl (oi («o('iiiM>i ('fiffiifu m w H,. (f.'u ,i, / /. 
Thefirst batch joined in and lli(> eCMudl in I't ib flu (diri- i i'n: . 
Government have now ngn-wt «t> •filtt' nu Hf ii.'o e yt ef /i n < itfi i ■/ f,( - , 

students, Army llfadfpiftrloi-t hovo po'ifi ft (f< Hit. t li'if ttf f I,- f me ,/< . c f 
OEcet of field rank. 

TheEnginecring Ckitk-go of (li(>_l(('ie.i(.'i fficdit //,./ /, i - 

provide training in engineering. luin'oj' I'U'l irdf 
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In the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, a course for “ 0 ” das* 
students extending over two sessions each of nine months’ duration was sanc- 
tioned by Government in 1935 with a view to providing a vocational rather 
than an educational training for young men of good education who were 
desirous of seeldng careers as artisans or skilled tradesmen, or who wished to 
qualify themselves for employment in workshops or to start work on their 
own account. The question of increasing the course to three sessions is at 
present under consideration. It is reported that competition for entrance to 
the “ C ” nlngg was keen. The third bay of the College workshop was 
completed during the quinquennium and equipped with the necessary plant. 
Every effort is being made to find openings in the employment market on 
behalf of students who have satisfactorily completed the course, and it is 
satisfactory to note that out of 36 students of “ A ” and “ B ” classes who 
passed the examination in 1936, 21 are definitely known to have secured om- 
ployiuent. 

In the Burmah Oil Company College of Engineering, mechanical and 
electrical engineering classes were opened for the first time in 1934-35. As 
electrical laboratory was equipped at a cost of Bs. 40,000, which was home 
by the University Endowment Fund. 

In the Bihar College of Engineering, the courses of study for the subordi- 
nate civil engineering classes were thoroughly revised in 1932-33, important 
changes being the introduction of instruction in water-supply and sanitary 
engineering and more insistence on steady and consistent sessional work. 
The degree of the college has been recognised by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and graduates of the College desirous of obtaining technological 
certificates of the Institute in certain engineering subjects are now allowed 
to take the final paper only. 

In the Nadirshaw Edulji Dinshaw Engineering College, Karachi, a olau 
for training wireless operators was started in June 1932, and afEliation for 
the degree courses in mechanical and electrical engineering was granted by the 
University of Bombay from June 1934. About Ks. 30,000 were spent on 
equipping the electrical laboratory and the mechanical workshops. Extensions 
have also been made to the existing workshops at a cost of Bs. 10,000 
to accommodate the new classes. 

21. The Indian School of hlines, Dhanbad, Bihar, is a central institution. 
Details as regards the number of students and courses at this institution were 
given in the last Beview. As was then stated, its diploma has been recognised 
by the University of London for the purposes of its B.Sc. degree in engineering 
(mining). Negotiations are now in progress for holding the examinations 
of the University, both Intermediate and Fina], for that d^ree at the Indisn 
School of hlines. 

Approximately 20 students have been enrolled annually during the 
quinquennium : in regulating the admissions regard is had to the prospects 
of employment for students who complete the course. The number of students 
who have obtained the Certificate and the Diploma of the School is given in 
the table below. 
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TABLE Cl. 


tfumbey aucceasful candidates in the Certificate and Diploma examinations 
of the Indian School of Slines^ Dharibad. 



1932. 

1033. 

1934. 

103S. 

1036. 

Total. 

! 

erti6cftto in Coal Mining 


7 

C 

9 

6 

38 

»tliioate in Metat ^lining • • 


2 

3 

I 

3 

10 

irtifioata in Geology .. 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

13 

iploma ia JUInlag Eaginocriag , , 

14 

8 

lO 

6 

6 

43 

iploma in Geology • • • « 

c 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

12 

Total , . . 

31 

21 

24 

21 

1 

10 

116 


(vii) Colleges of Commerce. 

22, The number and enrolment of Colleges and University Departments 
: Commerce are given in the table bolow, 


TABLE CII. 

Colleges and University Departmetits of Commerce, 1936-37. 


Erovinee. 

Xnstitation*. 

1 

Knnsbor of 
fltudento. 

SzpenditnrQ. 

Total. 

1031-32 

■ 

OoTem- 

mente 

Funds. 

Feee. 

Other 
sontcese , 





XC9. 

1 Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

abay 

Sydenham College of Commerce 

314' 

415 

\ - 

86,602 

38,862 

1,24,444 


and Seonomicfle 


96 


1 




BareomndfiB XA&hmiobnnd 








O^lego of Commence, Abmod- 





* 



abod. 








Calcatta Ualyereity 

160 

295 

Lseparal 

>e Sgnrea not ayailable. 


1 l>acoo Uoiveraity . . . • 

24 

77 

J 




ilted Era- 

Allahabad Untyeceity 

56 

61 

Tseiwraie Bgoies not nTailaWe- 

rinceva 

lioebaow tJoiTcr-lty 

66 

67 

J 

1 



iB;ab 

Halley College of Commerce, 

126 

133 

42,000 

16.704 1 


1 f 


Ijahcze. 







>11ii 

Cnllece ot Commer~o (Hellii 

84 

103 

Sepaxato figuxes i 
1 ■ 

aot avninl 

7le. 

1 


'Uaivereity)« 








Total 

808 

1.336 


• • 


• ■ 


IBBCOI 
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Ab etntcd in tlie Inst Iloww, the pioneer in this form of cilucntion is the - 
63 '(Ienhiim Collefie of CViininerce iiml Kcoiioiiiics, llonihny. Thin Collcpo iraj 
Btnrted in 1013, svilli tlii> innin object of Bupplyiiif: th<* prow'inp newls not only 
of thnt province but of Imlin peiifrivlly for yiiunc men speoinlly trninr^l for 
eominercinl occiijiatioris. Diirini' tin* r|iiiii(|iii>iiniitin iin«ler review, the 
constitution of (lie Ailvi-ory Hoard of th** Collepo wiis revi-'tl tw-icA~on« in 
1933, nnd upnin in Ht.'fO. TJio Hoird ns now conititiit<*il, beinp fully reprev-a- 
tntivc of nil the importnut cominen-ml iiit<>re‘-ts in the city of Bombay, 
renders vnlunble n'rvio* in ndsM-im: (tuvi'rmnvnt <in qu** ■! ions relntiiii; to the 
Collepo and in etmlilrii" the mstilution to inaintnin cfo°c contact with the 
prncticni reejuiromonts «if commerce and indii-'try. 

An rcpnrds the proqKrt.s of employineut of romnierce pradiintes, tfc* 
Prineijinl reports : “ I nm plnd to e.iy tliJil n fnir number of them continc* 
to get niiitaiile employments. Of ronri-e, they are n«l no»v ns fortunnfe 
those who passed out of the C’ollepe *0111 * tf'ii ye.irs ago. IJ.iy by day, o«in; 
to the iineinplov inent ninnitp 1 ducats d rlas-es and trade depres',i(in, the 
problem of fervire is hecomiiK; iiioD' and more ilillirnlt, nrid pradimtes of the 
College are no exception to thisMate of afiairs. llottever, the number of oH 
Btudenl.s of the College s\l»> rem.iin uilh'oit employment for a considerahls 
time is coni]>arativtdy f mail. The exjK-ricnee is that those who do well at the 
B.Coin. Ivxaniination or who ha\e potel huones; eonneetions find no great 
dlfiieulty in getting fixed tip in b.aid.s, mills or .eome other coimni reial eoiieerrui, 
Atmhig^tho'r who have to wait for n loii" tini'* are pir>on*' "ho are of very 
^ ordniary calilire and rome who do not liire the iije.a of goinc awav freun tlair 
homes: thvim: to the fact thnt the young men after leaving the College do 
not beep themselves in touch with it, it is lometime. dillieiilt to inform then 
of the vacancies for their employment. M’ith n xh-w to oxTrroming tin* 
dlfiieulty, It IS propoied to nmintnin a register of h<>th employrti and un* 
employeti gmduates of the College."’. 


I 1 I"' n*'"’ College of Cominerre-'-the Ilargox-.sndas 

Lnblimiehaiul (tillege of Cmmii.-rcc-oas opened nt Ahtnednhad in June 1P3G 
and "ns afi,lint«l to the rniver..ity of Bomhav in cours-^of ir.stmctinn for 
(a) the Interinedmte ( ommeree i:,xnmin,a1 ion and (/,} the H. Com. Ernminn- 
tion. An Advio.ry Ibsird omsisting of lending liiisinev=mcn of Ahtnivlnlad 
has been formal with the object of ndvisini: the (Joverning Bodv of tbf 
Alnnwlnbatl Liliiration Society, wltich maintains (be College, on questiens of 
policy, orgauiranon. bmrdmcs and equipment. Lfforta have .also been made 
to the xvork of the College in full luannonv xritli the pmctic.a1 require 
men s of comnieire and industry. Allhough I93C-37 xvns the ywr In 
the life of the Collep, there xvere 80 stiidcnt.s in the Iiitermetiiatc Coramerre 
Class and IS m tiic Junior 11, Com. clo-ss. 


In llengal facilities for ndvnacctl commercial education xrero providcdi 
ns before, hy the txvo Unix*ersltics of Calcutta and Dacca and the Commerce 


1 IloiliUjr. jmg, 10. 
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Dcpattmcnt of VidyaaagaT Collego, Calcutta. la the United Provinces, 
amilar facilities wore provided by tho AUeliabad and Lucknow Universities. 

The Hailey College of Commerce, Lahore, is managed, ns before, by a 
Committee consisting of representatives not only of academic interests but 
also of tho banking and commercial cominimity. A welcome fe.sture of the 
quinquennium is the fact that tho College has been able to nttraot students 
&om among the sons of woll-to-tlo businessmen in larger niunbers than hither- 
to. Since 193i), practical training has been made compiilsor)’ for nil students, 
who have now to work in a business house or a Government office for two 
months— Juno and July. 

The Commercial College, Delhi, was recognised ns a degree college in 
1932, authorized to teach English and Commerce (Higher Accountancy or 
Banking group) with Economics, Mathematics or History as the third subject. 


(viii] Statistical training. 

23. Mention may he made here of the Indian iStatistical Institute, 
Caloutta, which was founded in 1931, with the object of promoting the study 
of statistics, both pure and applied, and of allied subjects. The courses of 
training ate primarily intended for Government and University ofliccrs and 
workers in research and educational institutions, who desire to acquire. nj.iTOrk- 
ing knowledge of modern statistical methods with pirticnlar mtrm^ to 
their own special subjects. Arrangements are also made for iiightr studies 
end advanced work in stati-stics for qualified workers. Research students 
who bring their own materials arc given the necessarv giiii ance a® ^ 
facilities for work in the Institute. The normal course is o one j c.vr s nra- 

tion. Such full courses are, however, not always '’^9''*^' monitiB nnii 
terested in particular branches and shorter courses of ire 
month arc arr.anged for such persons. 

A .ctem, oC c»nii»Uon f.. «» ot fphm. »d rffato ii, 

wcll-kno\Mi efcatisticians outeido India. 

(f'a;) Teaching. 

24 This section deals with Colleges and Departments of Uriversitiimfot 

W, «.d ttot lb, •»*». of a tmd. a 

Chapter VI of this Review. 

Tho statistics regarding the training colleges for men are givm in the ■ 
tables below. 
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TABIB cm. 


Training Colleges for Men. 



1031-32. 

1936-37. 

FiDTinos. 

No. of 
institn- 
tions. 

No. of 
Students. 

No. of 
female 
students 
inolnded 
intiie 
previoiiB 
column. 

No. of 
institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Students. 

No. of 
female 
etudenta 
included 
in the 
prerious 
column. 

Uadraa 

3 

280 

•• 

2 

332 

•• 

Bombay • • - • 

■ 1 ' 

76 

10 


101 

21 

Bffiigal . • • • 


144 

•• 

Bl 

100 

•• 

United PrOTinees 


282(a) 

4 


362(6) 

20 

Fnnjab .. «• 


176 

7 

2 

162 

•• 

Barma . . 


81(c) 

42 

•• 

141(e) 

01 

Bihar *. •* 

■1 

83 

.. 


62 


Central Prorincos and 
Benr. 

I 

134 

S 

■ 

127 

0 

Assam 

.. 

.. 

.. 

H 

• • 

•• 

North-West Prontier 
Rorince .. 


41 

• • 

B 

• • 


8tnd •• •• 


• • 

.. 


.. 

.. 

Oiisia •• 


•• 

•• 

■ 

21 

•• 

British India 

16 

1,426 

71 

16 

1,488 

147 

isza-27 .. 

16 

1,142 

17 



... 

1021-23 

17 

1,190 

10 



• • 

1916-17 -. 

12 

716 

7 



-- 

1911-13 .. 

10 

622 

6 



•• 

1906-07 .. 


332 

6 



.. 

1901-02 .. 

■ 

190 

11 


1 ■■ 

•• 


(a) Inclndes 101 students and (6) 116 stndents reading at Benares and Aligarh Unireirit;^ 
Dopartmcnte. 

(c) Breading at the UniTcisity Department. ^ 
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TABLE CIV. 


ErpaidiUire on Traininif Collcgu for Mat. 


INiTmw 

1031^ 

I. 

1630 37. 

tatni 

fond* 

fiin If 

rrr. 

Olhf^ 

tourcM 

Tolil 

1 

Coirn 

fuiMjs 

T“ 

t HiMh! 

fund* 

Fki 

Oder 

IOU7CW 

U lotal 



lU 

ni 

lU 

R< 

IlA 

lu 

It, 

Ita 

Jib 

lU 

iWni ,, 

tMfiXt 

57fl 

2,^5 

I'jn: 

1.77,436 

1,46.070 


3536 

16.317 

1,06,639 

Scistny 


- 

2.447 

SO 

;:,8io 

1 

01.0^5 


2,400 

01 

00,589 

.. 



025 

343 

l,6.'.870 151579 



44 

151502 

ProfiaciM* 

UdIgOlS 

• 

• 

• . 

1,41,012 

l.r.<i.6St 


2.470 

2,403 

i.c3,fse 

Ptajkfa . ^ ^ 

l,y>,fiC2 


10,3(6 

6.032 

1,64 012 

],:l,C33 


2S,S54 

W)0 

158.217 

Bwrk*,, 

,, 

,, 









S2v 

• 

(n,Ks 



120 

67,318 

40,065 

*• 

1.112 

231 

49.001 


l,se,«0 


fSI 

4,464 

i,44,ra 

8«,S17 


1,865 

3508 

eM70 

ilmQ 

.. .. 











twhWnirran. 

11,673 




iMte 






FtgriQco 












■ -i 


. 

.. 

, 








•• 

• 

•• 

• 


13,027 

• 

• 


13,027 


fi,RS.IOI 

276 

21,054 

28,700 1 

MS.0M 1 

1,73,600 


37535 

33,207 6 

,43.048 


■iwrjT 

>,5o,ras 

],SI0 

C.490 

21,022 

,67,372 

.. 

.. 





102I.:2 


7,050 

2,300 

31,241 { 

,82,814 





, , 


101C IT 

!,01.S32 

!,C01 

6,546 

14,621 E 

,20,650 



, 



iaiik < 













i9n-is 

!,0B,243 

676 

3,I<S 

0570 3 

,11,636 

- 



• 

.. 


imvj 

,09.337 

213 

2,005 

8,642 E 

,10,287 




.. 



,iDoi o: 

6<t,{i&S 

403 

650 1 

843 

60,364 

•• 






• Tkh tail" dort not locMe Mpndiloni on Unlociwtj DejnrtocnU >t Romm, All(i«b Mil Bragoon, for 
loponto figorea are not tTolUblo 
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20. Tho main developments are as follows:— 

In Madras, from 1932-33, all tJio L T. students in tho Teachers' College, 
Saidapet, are obliged to take a subject for suWdiary training, t.c., training on a 
level lower than that of their mam optional subject. The purpose of this is 
to enable them to enlarge their outlook by acquiring some acquaintance with 
the comparative study of methods and to equip them to handle the additional 
subjects of the lower secondary and primary courses of study. . 
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The Govenunent Training College, Rajahmundry, was visited by the 
Inspection Committee of the Andlira University in January 1933, and on their 
recommendation, permanent affiliation of the College to the University was 
granted -with retrospective effect from July 1932. To enhance the value of the 
B. Ed. Examination, a practical test in the methods of teaching English and 
special subjeote was introduced by the University from 1933-34. 

In Bombay, the Secondary Training College was reorganized at the begin- 
ning of the quinqaeniuum. The scheme involved an increase in the number 
of students from CO to 100, a strengthening of the staff and an increase in the 
grants for library and equipment. The regulations governing the Secondary 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination were also revised in 1936. The chief residt 
of the new regulations has been to encourage a number of hi^ schools to open 
training classes for fresh graduates and matriculates, which can be rccogmsed 
by Government. It is hoped that the new regulations will raise the standard 
of the examination. 

In Bengal, the David Hare Training College, Calcutta, and the Teachers, 

Training College, Dacca, “ have been passing through an ordeal The normal 

expenditure on the two colleges was cut down nearly by Rs. 31,500 a year 
rnth effect from 1933-34.”^ The Bengal Report states that in the case of the 
David Hare Training College, “ all the grants were ruthlessly cut down— 
the library grant by 40 per cent, and the apparatus grant by 30 per cent, and 
this adversely affected the efficiency of work as the grants were fixed originally 
on a very' low scale.”® 

In this province the percentage of trained graduate teachers to the total 
number of teachers in the high schools is only 7 *2 per cent, and one high school 
has only 0*9 trained graduate teachers. This is mainly due to the inadequacy 
of the provision for the training of teachers. The pressure for admission to 
the training colleges inerbased, Iroth at Dacca and Calcutta, and more than 600 
applicants every year apph'ed for admission, although normally only 80 could 
be taken at Dacca and 60 at Calcutta. 

With a view to offering facilities to teachers for training and to promote 
the systematic study of the science and art of education, the University of 
Calcutta opened a Teachers’ Training Department in July 1935. At present 
the course extends over three months. It is reported that " the short courses of 
training are obviously purely temporary measures ” ® as “ it cannot be seriously 
contended that a three months’ course is enough to give satisfactory training ; 
but even a three months’ course is better than nothing. 

In the United Provinces, there are three Government Training colleges r 
one at Allahabad is for graduate teachers and the other two at Lucknow and 
Agra are for imdergraduate teachers. There are also two training colleges 
attached to the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University 
which train for a B. T. degree. In 1932, a new training college — ^tho Lucknow 
Christian Training College — was opened as a result of the recommendations 
of the Lindsay Commission on Christian education in India. 


^ Bengal* iNigo 136. 

* Bengal* page 138. 

* Bengnl, page 137. 
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Uasteis of Education as compared 10111 Diplomates in Education in the matter 
of employment of teachers in Government ns well as non-Govemment institu- 
tions. It is gratifying to note that school authorities all over the province ate 
availing themselves more and more freely of the services of the college when 
new appointments have to be made. 

In the Central Provinces, the Spence Training College, Jubhulpore, pre- 
pared students for the B. T. degree of the Nagpur University and for the Trained 
Teachers’ Certificate examination. The Trained Teachers’ Certificate classes 
were afiBliated to the Nagpur University in July 1934 and now read for the 
Diploma in Teaching. The whole College now takes examinations conducted 
by the University both for the B. T. degree and the Diploma in Teaching, 
An extra subject, the history of education, has been added to the B. T. 
syllabus. 

In Assam, the chief event of the quinquennium in regard to the training 
of teachers was the opening of classes for the B. T. degree in St. Edmund’s 
College, Shillong. The results of the first year were excellent, six students 
having obtained first class degrees, and the reputation of the College has 
attracted 60 students thia year. 

In Orissa, the strength of the Cuttack Training College was 21 in 1936-37, 
It is reported that the need both for an increase in the number of places and 
for a strengthening of the staff was clearly felt during the year but no orders 
were passed. 

In the North-West Erontier Province, the Training College at Peshawar 
was really a^ training school containing senior vernacular and junior vernacular 
classes and it is now classified as a training school. Candidates for training as 
Anglo-vernacular teachers are sent to the Central Training College, Lahore. 

In Sind, there is no training college for secondary teachers, although the 
need for such an institution is keenly felt. At present, 9 places are reserved 
Government Secondary Training College, Bombay, for which 
tte Smd Government pay an annual subsidy of Rs. 6,400 to the Bombay 
Government 

^ Delhi also, no local provision for the training of Anglo-vernacular 
eao era exists. Special arrangements have, however, been made by the 
oca dn^Utration with the Punjab Government for Delhi candidates to be 
raine a the Central Training College, Lahore. Two seats for Delhi stu- 
annually for admission to the B. T. or S. A. V. class at this 
nf nnd the Delhi Administration pays the per capita cost for the training 
. . ® udents. Three male candidates from Delhi are also sent every year 

raimng to the Anglo-Vemaoular Teachers’ Training Class, Ajmer. 

■++ ^ an Anglo-YemBculaT Teachers’ Training Class is 

tr ®+i.- Government Normal School, Ajmer. Formerly, students 

*^16 C- T. Examination of the United Provinces, 
affiUated to the Board of High School and Intermediate 
"“IP?*®**® (including Ajmer-Mcrwara), Central India and Gwalior, 
minim c^Mucts on ‘examination at the conclusion of a year’s course, the 

fidiilification for admission being a pass at the Intermediate Examina- 
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(*) Civ3 Aviation, 

26. During the quinquoimimn, tlic medium for training Indians in civil 
STOtion in India was the flying clnbs of which there were 8 in 1932 and 9 at 
(ic end of 193G. These clubs were primarily organized and equipped to train 
candidates for the private pilot’s (A) licence, but from 1932 efforts have been 
made by the clubs to increase the scope of their training, until it is now possible 
0 obtain tiaintng^for the commcrdal pilot's licence at .'ome of the clubs and 
lor the A ’ and " C ” ground engineers’ licences. Of the 45 licensed ground 
engineers, 40 have secured employment and of the 30 licensed commercial 
Indian pilots 19 are employed. 

_ In 1935, the Aeronautical Training Centre of India was established as a 
private Mmpany nnd_ 50 students were enrolled. This number has since been 
morcased to 80.^ This Centre is well equipped for instruction in aircraft en- 
I peering and wireless telegraphy. Flying instruction has been given in col- 
aborabon with the Delhi Flying Club. ITic Centre meets a need and makes 
It possible for Indians to receive a sound basic training in avi.ation without 
having to go abroad. 

The flying clubs in British India .are subsidized by Government, which has 
mso granted financial assistance from time to time to promising candidates 
TQoo enable them to obtain advanced training in chdl aviation. In 
1932, one “ B ” liceneo pilot was sent to England for training ns a pilot ins- 
tractor. In 1933, five ground engineer? trained by the flying clubs in India 
were sent to England for advanced training and one resc.irch student was abo 
panted financial assistance to develop his natural bent for design work and 
for the purpose of investigating a patented design. In 3934, four Indians were 
sent to England — two for training in aircraft inspection work and two for 
training in aerodrome control work. In 1935, three candidates were aclcotcd 
for training in India in wireless telegraphy and one ‘ B ’ pilot was sent to England 
for further training ns First Olficcr with a view to employment in Indian 
’Trans-Continental Airways, Limited. In 193G, four Indians with engineering 
experience were selected for training in India in wireless telegraphy and two 
Indian ‘ B ’ licence pilots for trainh^ ns pilot instructors at certain flying 
eluhs in India, and one ' B ’ pilot was sent to England for further training as a 
First Officer for employment in Indian 'Frans-Continental Airways, Limited. 
From 1934, scholarships have bop granted by private bodies and certain. 
Indian States also to assist individuab to study aviation. 


(st) Seamanship. 

27 Mention was made in the last Review of the scheme formulated by the 
Government of India for providing facilities for the training of Indians as 
Marine Engineers and of the award, in pursuance of that scheme, of nine 
aoholarships to Indian boys who were sent to the Umted Ki^dom for ao- . 
qnirino training in Marine Engineering. Owmg to financial and other oonsi- 
doratiSns the Government of India abandoned this scheme and have sane- 
tioned in its place a scheme which provides for the rcquis^ prarti^ trai^g 
in India conmarablo in standard to that obtainable m the United &ngdom 
. « . ^ .'.t.! 4.<i..^sw4»is«f ApfT>oini>riftnmneeTs at much the same* 
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cost. Under the new scheme, which hns been brought into operation from 
January 1935, the Indian Mercantile Marine Graining Ship “ Dufiorin ” 
hns been reorganized to provide preliminary training in Marine engineering 
and 50 cadets are annually admitted to the Ship, 25 of whom are train^ for the 
Executive Eranch and 26 for the Engineering Branch. The Government of 
India have further sanctioned the grant of 15 scholarships annually, each of the 
value of Bs. 50 per mensem, for the Engineering cadets passing out of the 
" Duilerin ” to assist them financially during their ‘ workshop ’ service. They 
have also sanctioned the payment of fees of these cadets for attending evening 
classes at the Technical Schools for theoretical instruction during that period. 

(*it) Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

28. This is an Indian training institution for those who desire to obtain 
commismons as Indian commissioned oiliceia in His Majesty’s Indian Land 
Forces. The essential qualifications required of candidates for this Academy 
are a good general education, personality, powers of leadership, physical fitness 
and a keenness for sport. The educational standard is" the Indian Army 
Special Certificate of Education, which in turn, necessitates a high standard 
in English. The course of instruction extends over two and a half years. 

There are 30 vacancies each half year at the Academy for commissions 
in the Indian Land Forces, which are allotted as follows : — 15 by open compe- 
tion and 15 to Indian Army cadets. In addition 10 vacancies are allotted to 
Indian States for the training of prospective ofiicers for the State forces. 

Since the Academy'was opened in 1932, 396 candidates have been ad* 
mitted. Of these 161 were competitive candidates, 177 Indian Army candidates 
and 58 Indian States Forces candidates. The total number of candidates 
who havo'been comnussioned in His Majesty’s Indian Land Forces is 124. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Vocational Training. 

As stated in the last RevioiT, there arc lA.my institutions in India which 
provide for both vocational and professional training and classirication is 
difGcuIt in view of their widely diEering activities. This chapter deals with 
typos of instniction which can generally be termed vocational. 

(f) Schools of Art. 

2. The tables below give the main statistics relating to schools of Art. 
As stated in the last Review, the name given to these institutions is often 
misleading as several institutions classified ns " schools of Art ” are really 
craft schools and provide vary little teaching in the fine arts. 


TABLE CV. 

Schools of Art. 


FrorlncOs 

loa: 

2D37. 

1037. 
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•• 
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6 
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45 
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15 
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20,656 

3,7S,17S 
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TABLE CVI. 

Oovet^ment Schools of Art. 



Fnpilain 

1837. 




Expendiinre met from 


Inatitntiona. 

1632. 

1837. 

GoTcin- 
ment and 
Board 
fiinda. 

Feec. 

Other 

Bonrcei. 

Total ex. 
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Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1. SgIiooI of Alia and orails, 
Madras* 

266 

244 

38,978 

233 

6,376 

46,688 

3. fiirJ. J. School of Art, 
Bombay* 

1 

432 

618 

78,478 

41,091 

930 

l,21.468(a) 

3. The Drawing and Design 
Gosses, Ahmcdobad* 

28 

30 

W 

80 

•• 

80 

4. The Government School 
of Art, Calcutta. 

237 

286 

31,026 

13,061 

•• 

44,687 

5, The Goremment School 
of Arts and Cnfie, Luck* 
now. 

221 

274 

62,968 

4,064 


67,032 

6. The Uapo School of Arte, 
lAhore. 

303 

183 

68,297 

•• 


38,297 

Total 

I,46S 

1.644 

262,348 

68,639 


3,27,183 


Ja) Jnclndes expenditure on Reay Art Roiobn^.' 

“d'JJftign Classeanre attacli^ tb'the R. C. Higli Bchool, Ahmedabad, 
tttained Govemnient. * Separate fignres for expenditure are not aTailable. 
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3. Tho number of Schools of Art has fallen from 16 in 1932 to 15 in 1037 
And their enrolment from 2,454 to 2,151. Sis of these are Government insti- 
Intions in Madras, Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Calcutta, Lucknoiv and Jjahoro ; 
Sue aided insldtutions ; 2 ate unaided ; and 2 ate maintained by local bodies. 

In Madras, tho Government School of Arts nnd Crafts has made consider- 
able progress during the quinquennium in various directions, especially in tho 
fee arts section, which has attracted Etiidcnt.s from other provinces nnd from 
Indian States. Tho crafts section has also continued to work satisfactorily. 
A Ecp.srate section for enamelling sverk on gold, silver nnd other metals has 
been started, the course extending over two years. Tho number of pupils 
in tho school has fallen from 265 in 1932 to 211 in 1937. This is probably 
duo to restrictions h.aving been imposed on admissions and to limitations in tho 
maximum enrolment of each class, ns mentioned in tho last.Keview. 


In Bombay the Thom.aa Committee recommended the abolition of tho 
Sir Jnmcsljeo.Tojjcobhoy School of Art with the exception of it.s nrehitectiiral 
SMtion, which w.as to be removed elsewhere. Tlic Government of Bombay 
did not, however, accept this recommendation nnd decided that tlio School 
shoold continue on the present lines and that no reduction in the general 
scope of its nctivitics should bo mndc. In 1935-30 n new scolion was started 
in the School for training in commercial art in all its branches. This section 
has proved very popular as it is serving thn needs of many students who apply 
art os a direct means of gaining a livelihood. It is also encouraging to note 
that during the quinquennium there has been a great increase in the number 
of women students, their number being 83 in 1930-37 us against 65 in 1932-33. 
The total number of students on the rolls of tho drawing and painting, model- 
ling, architcctuio nnd commercial art sections of the School was 518 in 1937 
as against 432 in 1932. 


Tho Drawing and Design Classes attnohed to tho R. C. High School, 
idunodabad, oontiaued to do usofid work. Fret-work was introduced in 
1936-37. 


In Bombay, there arc also 8 special classes for instruction in murio both 
vocal and instrumental with 1,169 pupils. 

In Bengal, tho number of art schools is five as in tho previous quinquonn- 
ium Of'these’ tho Government School of Art, Calcutta, istho most important 
art school in the province. The main subjecto taught are Indian paintog, Bmo- 
noan art tho decorative arts, commercial art, wood-en^avmg, lithography, 
Itaftsmansliip, clay-modelling, ote. Tho course extends over five or six 
venrs nnd is ^vided into an dementary and an “dvanoed stage. Tho enrol- 
ment in the school roso.&oBrj237.-m ISSZ to 285 in 1937. Tho of tho 
staff nnd students wiis.exiilatcd at .liutlm^on House, l^ndon, m 1935 and 
excited considcrahlo appredatioB;. The s^pol also tramardrawing mnstors 
for cducatiouftl institutions. 
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Tlioronro also 7 special music scliools in Bengal ofwliiclitho best known 
ore tlio Snngit Yidynlnjm and Sangit Sanglin of Calcutta, whcro'vocal and 
instrumental music is tnuglit, mostly to girls. 

In the United Provinces, the Govommont School of Arts and Crafts 
Lucknow, continues to provide a fivo-ycar course in fine art, drawing for re- 
production, arcliitcetuml design, art printing, both litho and process, gold- 
amith’s work, silversmith's work, wood carving and decorative iron ivork. 
The qualiiications tequired for admission have been appreciably raised. There 
aro in addition special short coursc.s for artisans. The scltool also provides 
a two-year course for teachers. These must have passed the Uigh School 
ISxnmination and from them arc recruited the teachers of drawing in anglo- 
vornnculnr schools. The total enrolment of the school has risen from 221 in 
1932 to 274 in 1937. 

The Slarris School of Hindustani Music, Allahabad, which was cstahlLshcd 
in 192G, has done much to raise the standard of mii«ic in the province. The 
number of students has grown from 242 at tlic beginning to 31 1 at the close 
of the quinqncimium. Of these lialf come from the United Provinces end the 
rest from outside. ■ Twenty per cent, arc women. The staff has also been 
increased. Go\’crntncnt contributes half the expenditure up to Rs. 8,000 
and also the rent, viz., lls. 3,600, of tlio old Council Chamber which is u-'cd 
for this instilntion. TJiero are two courses ; n three y«irs’ intermediate course 
and a live-years' degree course in music. There is also a sixth year or post- 
graduate course. 

In the Punjal), the Mayo ^hool of Arts, Lahore, maintained its reputa- 
tion throughout the quinquennium ns the premier nrt institution of the pro- 
vince. The total number of students on t he roll has decreased from 303 in 1932 
to 193 in 1937. Tliis decrc.ase is duo to the various c.auscs, c.ff., (i) abolition 
of the book-binding department ; (it) separation of the Sanitnrj' Inspector’s 
Class in Drawing ; (in) closing of one of the two Drawing Training Classes ; 
(to) opening of new special institutions for tmininc in Cabinet mnking and the 
Smithy Class ; is:., the metal works nt jVmbala nnd Sinlkot and the wood work- 
ing at Jullundur. Tlie cabinet svork, commercial painting nnd line art classes 
in the Mayo School continued to be very popular. 

4. India has a long tradition of mtislic achievement and these schools of 
art are doing useful work in maintaining this tradition. There is, however, 
much room both for expansion and for general improvement in technique. 
A recent WTitcr on India hos said that “ dress, furniture, architecture, the 
lino arts and music, give ample scope for the c.xprcssion and the enjoyment 
of beauty, and in this sphere India has much to give ns well as to Icom.”.^ 

(ii) Technical, Craft and Industrial Schools. 

6. During the quinquennium imdcr review, the totol number of schools 
of these types has increased from 483 to 536 and the uulmbcr of pupils reading 

8. Harrin s add thb Wcat* |>ago 1S3. 
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in them from 26,711 to 30,549. The provincial figures icgnTding tlic-so insti- 
tutions ond their enrolment as 'well ns their cxpcndituio are given in the tables 
below. 


TABLE CVn. 

Number and enrolment of Tcchnieat, craji and Industrial Schools. 


1 
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1 
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12 
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2 
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1 
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02 
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•• 

Bongaloro . . 

1 

2 
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31 

67 
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Other Administorod 
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•• 

1 

+1 

•• 

10 
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British IntUo . «« 

/ -.MSS 

£36 

+E3 
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Ini Tn ion SB Bind' formed part of Bombay and Orissa of Bihar, jdillo in 1936.37 they 
«.e‘‘?on^mn^ into Hen^ figure, for 1932 anitt37 are not rtrietly 

oompankblo for theec four pTomccs. ' 
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Committee. Of tho icnwining two Btotions— Sngnt and' Oil, tho former 
itciimo very popninr owing to tlio phenomenal development of the sugar 
ndust^ and attracted a very good tiTioof student. lie all-India importonce 
led to its being handed over to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
in 193G and it has become tho Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. The 
sugar technological course has been extended to three years and a new two 
years' course in .sugar engineering has been added to the existing courses, 
A fdierac w.as worked out in for developing the Oil Section of tho 
Institute into .an all-India Institute of Oil Technology but this has not 
matcrialircd. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is making a 
grant to the Instittilc ona vearlv basis, TIic expenditure on tho Institute 
fell from Rs. l,Vp~,2 in 1932 to Rs. 1,03,090 in 1930-37, wliile its enrolment 
has risen from 23 to lid. This increa'-e is duo to the rise in enrobneiit in 
the Suear Sicliuu and also to the nditii.ssion of some students for short course 
training in tho Oil Section. Of ISSstudcnts who passcrl out during tho last 
five years, 1G3 arc reported to have secured employment. ■, ^ 

8. The Victoria .Tubilce Technical Institute, Bombay coptmuNrto'pfo-* 
ndo regular courses of instruction covering n period of four years in mechanical 
engioccring, clcetrieal engineering, tc.xtilo manufactures, technical and applied 
chemistry, and sanitary engineering and plumhing. Anew textile workshop 
w.a3 opened in 193 1. The number of students in 1930-37 avns 639 as against 
559 in 1031-32. Students from this Institute sit for tho City and Guilds of 
London Institute Technological Examinations. 

In addition to the regular courses of instruction, the Institute provides 
apprentice classes for artisans. In 1934-35, in snow of tho development of 
nirclcss and radio communications, evening classes extending over a period of 
4i months for the training of students in the elementary principles of radio 
communication and maintenance and repairs of radio instruments wore oiga> 
msed in tho Institute. All these classes Ims-e been well attended. 

Tho total expenditure of the Instihitc in 1936-37 was Rs. 2,G8,71G. A 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,25,000 was received from tho Dep.-irtment of Industries, 

I Tlio R. C. Tcclinic.al Institute, Alimcclabad, which is maintnined by the 

' Government of Bombay, provides instruction covering a period of three years 

in cotton spinning, cotton weaving, and mcclmiiical engineering. In 1930-3C, 
an additional subject, “ sttsim and hcjit engines ”, wiis introduced in tho III 
ye.ar Textile Conr-e. A wiremen's class was abo organized in tho Institute 
in 193G to tnain boys to lake tho II Class ccrrificateof competency for electric 
wircracn. There were 117 pupib in the Institute in 193C-37 ns compared with 
132 in 1931-32. 

1 

1 9. The .Tamshedpur Technical Institute, which was established in 1921 

liy the Tata Iron and Steel Company, was remodelled during the period under 
review. In 1932, a fivc-ye.ar course, called tho " C " class apprenticeship course, 
was introduced in order to train yonng men for junior mechanical posts in tho 
Company. Tho minimum educational qualification for admission to this 
class is a pass in the middle school certificate examination (with Englbh) 

’"•VfVJT 
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and recruitment is made generally from the sons and wards of employees of • 
the Company, the succes^ul apprentices hemg given pramanent posts under 
the Company. Under a revised scheme introduced in 1936, "A" class 
apprentices are recruited from candidates possessing an Honours or first class 
degree or diploma in mechanical or electrical engineering or in metallurgy of 
a recognised institution and “ B ” class apprentices arc taken from candidates 
possessing ordinary degrees in the same subjects. The course entends over 
two years, and, on its completion, the succesrfiil apprentices axe appointed to 
superior posts under the Company. 

10. In the Government School of Technology, Madras, sevraal improve- 
ments were effected during the quinquennium under report. The standard 
of instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering was raised and L. M. B. 
and L. E. diplomas arc now awarded to those who successfully complete their 
courses of training. The mechanical and electrical workshops and laboratory 
were also strengthened by additional equipment. Three separate printing 
courses were organized, one for compositors and proof-readers, one for macbine- 
. minders and a third, a diploma course, for those who complete the first two 
courses. The School continued to be a centre for the examinations of the 
London City and Guilds Institute. 

The Government Textile Institute, Madras, continued to provide instruc- 
tion in three courses, namely, the Supervisors’ course, the Artisans' course 
and the Cotton-power Spinning course for mill apprentices, as well as special 
courses in certain subjects such as knitting. In order to supplement the 
training afforded to pupils in this Institute and to fit them better for subse- 
quent employment, arrangements have been made with the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills, Limited, Madras, that they tiiould accept for a three years’ 
course of training in their mills, three textile apprentices every year, the 
selection being restricted to those who have passed the Supervisors’ course 
in the Institute, With a view to affording facilities for the training of suitable 
candidates to act as instructors in textile schools, a pupil-teacher’s course 
extending over a year was introduced in 1936-37. Selection for the course is 
made from among those who have successfully undergone the Supervisors' 
Course. 

The Government Industrial School, Madura, caters for the needs of the* 
southern districts of the Presidency and provides instruction in mechanical 
and wood-working trades extending over five years. With a view to meeting 
the demand for trained dectrioians and wiremen consequent on the develop- 
^ ment of electric supply in the southern districts, a two years’ course for elec- 
tnoians was started in July 1936. 

11. In Bengal, the more important technical schools are the Calcutta 
Technical School, the Kanchrapara Technical School, the Elharagpur Tech- 
nical School, and the Pahartali Technical School. The three latter institutions 
which are managed by the Eastern Bengal Bailway, the Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way and the Assam Bengal Bailway zespeotively train apprentices for the 
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railffny workshops while UicCatculto Tcchnic.il School 1ms nmingements for 
estensivo courses nflhcorctical training, with l.ilmr.iUir)' practice, for nppccu- 
ficcs in TOnoiis ciigiiiccritit; nnd other concerns in and nroiiml LltlcutUi, 

12. In the Punjab, theViVforin Dinmnnil .TuIuIit IVcIinicnl Institute, 
^horc, which was originally starl'vl with tho object of attracting high-caste 
Ilindu Iwy.stoimlusIri.ilpnrsniH and of Iwcaking down their prejudice against 
ntinual labour, coinplclcd -10 yc.irs of its useful existence. During the past 
decide it has turnejl out 322 ineohAmc.it nnd electrical cngineer.s, 92 trained 
tncchanic.s and 21 oil-engine men. Srnno neccs'ciry cliangcs were made during 
the year 193G-37in the staff of the Institute, and many imptovemcni.s were 

effected in the worksliojis and lalioralories. 

I'P'*. ^^''fft'tnent Teeliiiieal Srli<ml, Imliorc, is also doing useful work. 
Applipatinna for admis-ion to its Elect ro-Mechnnics Dcparlinent have lieea 
numcroua. The Die Press .Sheet .Metal Wtrlc nnd Die .Making Dcp.iriinpnts 
also increased in pojiiilarily, Tbeiinmlierof students decre.iscd from .ISl in 
1931-32 to 101 in 1930-37. The deercasc is due to the, pmgre.’!ive elimination 
of claves under tho old scheme and to n .selective entry under the new hcliemn 
of training. 

_ 13, In Bnniia, tho OovernmcntTechme.il IiiPtilufc, ln?ein, provides 
training in Civil and ineehnnteal engineering leading uji to e.xamitiations of 
the City nnd Guilds of London Institute. Jlost of the Students who completed 
their courses in 1937 promptly ohtained cmplnymcnl. The Iiistituln al.so 
maintains evening classes and the Motor .Mechanics Class contiimts to attract 
large numbers. 

1-1. In Bilmr. tlio priueipnl teclmical schools arc the llinchi Technical 
Institute, the Tirhut Technical Institute nnd the .lamalpur Tcctmic.il Insti- 
tute. An outstanding event, which occurred towards the close of the jioriod 
was the npiwintinciit of the Unemployment Committee by Government, 
This Committee enquired into the technical and other qualifieations required 
for the cmplopicntof young men in the indimtrie,s of the proiincc nnd made 
rccoinmcmialions for prosiding them with facilities to acquire these quali- 
fications where Buch facilities do not exist and for introducing an industrial 
bias into the education system. These tccommeiidalions .ire now under 
examination by the different departments, nnd tlieir neccptancc by Govern- 
ment is expected to ensure a substantial extension of facilities for teohnioal 
nnd industrial education in tho province. 

10. Indian students also go abroad for teclmical and industrial education. 

There arc 220 Indian students rcccmng training in various bmnerres of 
engineering nnd tcclraology in tho Universities nnd colleges in the United 
Kingdom and Eire. Arrangements arc also made by the High Commissioner 
for India for placing IntUan students in factories, works, etc., for practical 
training in these subjects. The reports on tho work and progress of these 
students show that with very few exceptions they take full advantage of their 
opportunities nnd give satisfaction to the firms which accept them. The 
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linvc fnilcd to npprccintc tlie real 
they have embarked, or started 
or some years, itbas been tbc policy 
acing contracts to give preference, 
nilling to provide training facilities 
the number of students for wbom 
increased in recent years. 

IG. Considerable progress is also nofire.-iblo in tlic institutions Trbwb 
may be termed "craft schools", i.e., schools which provide training in p.srti- 
eular crafts. 

In Romb,av. the Department of Industries rxmtiiiiicd to help the liand- 
wcaviiig indiist'rv by means of its peripatetic wcas iiig schools and demonstra- 
tions. The Department iiiaintaincd five wc.iving schools for tinnafidc sveavers, 
two weaving scliools for ngrintllurisla with a \icw to t mining them to take up 
hand weaving as a subsidiaiy occup-ntion for supplementing their income, 
ono cottage sizing set donionstration fiir teaching wc.avcra improver! methods 
for warjiing and sizing, nine cotton weaving demonstrations, one wool waasing 
demonstration, and one dyeing and printing dcraon-stration. The Central 
Hand AVeaving Institute maintained iiy the Dep.irtmont also continued its 
useful work of training hoys in the techiiolog)- of handloom weasing. 

In Bengal, the wens'ing schools continue to bo controlled by the Director 
of Industries. Of thr.sc the more important arc the Oos'cmment 'IV’c.aving 
Institute, Semmporc, and the Government Silk tV’eaving and Dyeing Insti- 
tute, Bcrimmporc. The former imparts training in all aspects of cotton tex- 
tile tcchnolog)- and in handloom wcasing, while the latter specializes in silk 
weaving. 


exceptions are usually Iho.so students who 
nature and aim of the training on which 
Bpccialized training at too early a stage. I' i 
of the High Commissioner for India in pi 
other things being equal, to firms which are 
for Indian student.s. It is reported that 
training fnoilitic.s have been obtained bns 


Mention may also be made here of the Bengal Tanning Institute, It 
has fully justified its existence and it is hoped that before long its influence on 
the trade will bring the standanl of the leather indiistt}' up to that of 'Westem 
countries. It had an enrolment of 40 pupils nnd many of its old shidcnts 
have started small t'lnnerie.i with succass. IIc.scarcli work is cucouraged. 

There arc also a number of institnfion.s in Bengal which provide training 
in caqicnlry, blacksmithy, cane work, pottery, etc. 

In the United Provincc.s, the textile nnd weaving group consisting of 30 
schools is the most import.'int. Among these, the Government Textile School, 
Cawnporc, the Government School of Dyeing nnd I’rinting, Cnwnpore, tho 
Gos-ernment Central 'W'o.'iving Institute, Benares, and the Gos'crnmcnt 
■\Yc.sving and tho Cloth Printing School, Bulandshnhr, are well known. Consi- 
dctablc additions have been made to the equipment Of tbc Govenimcnt Tex- 
tile School, Cawnporc. The Government School of Dyeing and Printing, 
Cawnporc, has been in.stnimciital in c.stabli.sliing fast dyeing and aerograph 
printing. The Central AVeaving Institute, Benares, is reported to has'o intro-' 
rduced several important appliitnccs nnd labour saving devices. 
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There arc alpo 12 carpentry pcliools, 5 leather workinR scliools, and other 
institutes for craft teaching including metal working and wood worldnc 
scliools, etc. “ 


In the Punjab, the f»ovcrnmeiit Hosiery Institute, Liidhiann, continued to 
take the lead in jiroviding instnirtion in llie use of niodern niacliines and 
appliances and the up*to-<Inte iiiolliods of Iiomita- manufacture. The number 
on the rolls stood at <13 in 193t>-37. In the (toverniucnt Tunning Institute, 
Jullundnr, expcriinonts were rondueterl with .‘at i* f,irt#)ry results in the pro- 
durtion of varnish leather, ch.aiiinis le.sther, jiignient fiimhing, gl.a/i' l.id and 
white Ir-athor. At the elo«e of the quiiupienniiim tliere were "1 stmlent.s in 
this institute. All round developments are reported in tlie (hwerninent 
Institute of Dyeing and Calico Printing, Fhahdara, during the qiinujnenniiim 
under renew. The enrncidum of .'•fudic<s wn« revi-'ed and a new eypleiii of 
pracfiKil training for the final year ela<=s was introdurrd to ns to nflonl tlio 
Students an opjiortniiity to Imnille work on eomniercial lim-s and to learn the 
system of costing. In 1030-37, 112 students were on the rolls of the Insti- 
tute. Another Institute which showed good jirogress is the Govenimcnt 
Central We.aving Institute, Amrit.snr. Its enroinicnt .stood at 51 in 1030-37. 
Training in modem methods of iitiishing and dyeing, which was introduced a 
few yc-ura ago, has proved to bo veij- suree.s.sful. 


In Ptirma, the S-iumlcrs WcanDg Insfiliile, Amnmpiira, trains students 
in tlic UPC of improved looms and appliances, jirovides advanced t mining for 
those who dr.sirc to become weaving masters ami malingers of wr.uving factories 
and give.s teeliiiical advice and suggc-stions to the public for Ibc improvement 
of the haiidloom indust 13 *. A rcvi.scd and comprehensive sjdlabiis covering 
all braiiclic.s of weaving was introduced during the quinquennium and students 
arc now trained strictly ncconling to this syllnbiis. 


In Ililiar, an important change has been introduced in the working of tbo 
three Government handicraft in.stitutcs, rh., the Cottage IndiiFtrics Insti- 
tute at Gulzarlngh, the Silk Institute at niiagalpur and the IVool-wcasung 
Institute at Gaya, wliirli is expected to help in improving the standard of 
teachin". The '“Bihar Cottage Indu.strics" started at Cmlsuirbagh and the 
" Government Wool Emporium *’ started at Gaya with the aid of grants from 
the Government of India have taken over most of the marketing work of these 
institutes Fo that they arc now able to pay greater attention to teaching work 
than was 'possible before. 


17, There are nBo a number of spcci.al fcIiooIb, generally known as indus-< 
trial Fcbools, 

In Aladras, ibc number of industrial schools reeogni<=cd by the depart- 

« - /Sts 'inrsEriin™: 

v;,*,., « Vic- 1« “ 

skilled workers on the completion of tlieir courses of tmiaing. 
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In Bombay, the number of schools or industrial sections of schools uud&r 
tho control of tho Committee of Direction for Technical Education, wltich vras 
formed in 1913, iras 58 in 193G-37. Apart from these schools, thorn are 21 
schools or classes under the control of tho education dcjiartment, most of 
whicli arc for g^rls or women and provide instruction in sewing, tailoring, cm- 
broidoiy, knitting, first-aid, fancy %voik, etc. 

In Bengal, Government have continued to develop special industrial 
schools wliioh arc gromng steadily in popularity. These institutions ore 
graded so as to allow a boy to be drafted off for technical education at intc> 
mediate stages of tho general cduciitional scheme. They are roughlj' classified 
as (1) artisan classes intended for illiterate or primaiy' school hoys, (2) junior 
technical schools for boys who have passed the middle stage and {3) senior 
technical schools for matriculates or for those who have received a university 
education. 

In tho Punjab, while the number of industrial sebook rose from 30 to 36 
during tho quinquennium, their enrolment fell £c6m 4,429 to 1,169. The 
decrease is duo to tho stoppage of recruitment under tho old scheme in the 
institutions under re-organization, progressive elimination of classes under the 
old scheme, the closure of tho Government Industrial School, Sialkot, and the 
limited rccniitment to tho epccializcd schools under the new scheme. The 
work of reorganization of Government industrial schools and institutes to con- 
vert them into specialized trade schools with a view to tho production of 
articles of utility proceeded actively during the period under review. 

In the Central Provinces, there are three Government and seven aided 
industrial schools, Tho total number of pupils in all the schools at the end of 
1936-37 wos 487. It is reported that tho demand for tliis type of education 
continues to bo keen but new schemes for expansion have been held up on 
account of financial stringency. 

In the Ntrlh-West Frontier Province, on attempt to meet the demand for 
technical education was made in 1935 by opening industrial classes for tho sons 
of artisans, consisting of n carpenhy and a smithy doss. 

In Orissa, there are 10 schools classed as industrial schools with 234 
pupils. One is managed by Government, 8 are aided ond one is unaided. 

Jo Delhi, the Government Industrial School continued to provide train- 
mg in ca]q)entty and smithy along with general education. The course leads 
to the Punjab Industrial Uliddle Examination, for wLicb pupils sit after eight 
years' study in the school. Tho number of pupils fell iiom 271 in 1931-32 
to 259 in 1936-37. 

18, Recently there has been a general awakening in India to the necessity 
of providing vocational education on a wider scale. The impression that this 
typo of education is necessorOy on a lower plane than literary education is 
gradually, though slowly, disappearing. But in a country where industrial 
concerns are not yet highly developed, the problem of devising a widespread 
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tij-stcni of vocsitionnl education is von* difiirult. For it« khoccsh, it is essential 
that ocaipations sluMild fib«<irl> llio sttulonts wlio pa«!s out of these schools. 
For this purpose an altotnpl shoiihl first lie made rstiinnte the rlcinand for 
slciilod labour in c:\oh industry or ^^rou ]1 of industries in a >:iven area. In this 
connection, the followiiif; remark itmdo in thclhirma Ite]»nrt may ho quoted : — 

“The mere i>rnviMon of toehnieal education without industrial expan- 
sion would iiccontuate the prohlein of miemph>ymeiit rather than help to 
solve it At tlic same time the purely ediiealioiial henefit to he derived 
from studies of a practical kiml is heiiiK inerearinply rccojnn ^‘1 and the cx- 
panrion of tcehiiical cdiiration, not siinplj* on the pmniid of ita contrihiition 
to industrial dovelopinent hut al^o hceaii*.c it has a more slimidatinp effect, 
on certain tj'jies of intellipenco than a ciitTicuhini of the iiornial academic 
kind, demands sympathetic cori'^hlerafion. 


(lit) CotmncTCtol Schools^ 

19, The tabic below gives the main statistics regarding commercial 
schools in British India. 


TABBE CIX. 

Schools of Commcrcr. 


Year. 

Ko. of 

institu- 

tion'. 

j 

No. of 
piiinl". 

1 ' 

IJsppticUturo 

nic'tr from— 


Total. 

exprndl- 

tnro. 

Govern- 

ment 

1 fancls. 

lloArfl 

fun^s. 

Fees. 

Other 

nourccB* 

1 


1^ 

hw- 

Ks. 

Kr. 

Rr, 

Rr. 


135 

0,240 

1,35.620 

2S0 ; 

2,00,870 

48.840 

4,46,606 

1031-32 

1030-37 

371 

\ 

13,100 

80.202 

672 

3,52,271 

30,740 

4,81,786 


There has been n consiow. . nrojment. The number of 

, number of and tha^ to 13.199. This 

ihools rose f a lorge numbS: of unaided commercial schools 

; mainly duo to 

1 Madras. 

1 Burnx^i p“'fic 10 . * 
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20. Tho foUomng table gives the provincial statistics regarding commer- 
cial scLools. 


TABLE ex. 


Number and enrolment of schools of Commerce. 


Prorinec. 




Increase 

(+)or 

decrcafio 

(-). 

1032, 

1037. 

1032. 

1037. 

Ifsdros 

37 

273 

+230 

1,303 

7,318 

+C,0S5 

Bombay 

(a) 34 

(a) 20 

(0) 

(o) 2.007 

(a) 1,812 

(0) 

Bengal 

so 

20 

—6 

1,180 

1,827 

+C3S 

United Provinces • . 

1 

1 

s. 

ICO 

18 

' —US 

Foojab . . . , 

10 

12 

+2 

305 

270 

—89 

Burma 

11 

14 

+3 

520 

013 

+87 

Bihar 

(0) H 

(8) 12 

(8) 

(a) 3Ci 

(n) 650 

(8) 

Central Provineca and 







Boinr. 







Assam 

I 

1 

• • 

10 

27 

+1T 

Korlh-AVesl Frontier 







Province. 







Sind . , , , 

(a) 

7 

(8) 

(a) 

COO 

(8) 

Orissa 

(8) 

1 

(8) 

(8) 

21 

(8) 

Coorp 

• • 

• • 

,, 


,, 


Delhi 

1 

1 

,, 

W 237 

(5) 05 

—172 

Ajner-Mcnran , , 







Balochistan 

.. 






Bangalora . . 



—1 

10 

.. 

—10 

Other Administered 







Areas. 

HI 






British India 

135 

371 

+230 

0,240 

13,103 

+0,053 


f ^ *«''»*‘**» Siwl wna included in Bombay' nnd Orissa in Bitiar, tliey vero 

od into ^jiamio prorincca in lt)3C<37. Hcnco no comparison has been made. 

Blrictlr comimrabTc. Whilo the figures 
1017 oxcindo to 8 Iifgli schools, those for 
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In Madras, tho quinquennium begun with Uic nbolition of the Qovem- 
Bcnt Schools of Commerce at Vizngapntam and Calicut from the let .Tujy 
1932, and of the Government Institute of Commerce, Madras, from the lat 
Ilaj 1933, as a measure of retrenchment. On the other linnd, a very large- 
number of unaided commercial schools was opened. This account.s for tho 
increase in the number of commercial schools in Madras from 37 to 273. 

In Bengal, the number of commercial schools fell from 25 in 1032 to 20 
in 1937 ; one of these, the Government Commcrcinl School, Cnlcutta, i.s managed 
by Government. The syllabus of this In.stitutc was recast and brought up 
to date Inst The most noteworthy fealnrc of the new svllahus i« tho 

inclusion of economics ns a subject of study and of the increa.scd emphasis 

on English. The Swan Ilctrcnchmcnt Committee had recommended 
the closing down of this Institute, but Government after due consideration 
decided not to accept the recommendation but to cut down c.\-pcnditurc as 
far as possible. 

In Bombay, the rules for the Government Commercial Diploma and 
Certificate Examinations (formerly known ns Government Commercial and 
Clerical Certificate Examination) were revised in 1932. Under the new rules 
two examinations were instituted, viz., (t) the Government Commcrcinl 
-Diploma Examination and (tjt) tho Government Commcrcinl Certificate 
Examination. These examinations are now attracting more candidates. 
In April 1937, there wore 109 and 151 candidates for the Diploma and Certi- 
ficate Examinations respectively ns against 40 and 1 in 1032. 

In the Punjab, the number of recognised commcrcinl classes attached to- 
high schools and intermediate colleges increased from 9 to 11, but their enrol- 
ment -went down from an average of 38 per class to 13 per class. Tho 
examination results also showed deterioration — passes falling from 49 per 
cent, to 3G per cent. The provincial report states that decreasing enrolment, 
indicates that the classes have fallen into disfavour, owing largely to the fact 
that the pupils receiving instruction in them have found it increasingly 
difficult, due to all round financial and economic depression, to find suitable 
employment. The low initial qualifications of the candidates, coupled ^vith a. 

of practical training of a sufficiently high standard and for a suitably long- 
period, have also militated against the chances of the success of these pupil® 
in offices and business houses. It is, therefore, considered desirable both by 
inspectors and by the heads of these institurions that the period of training- 
should bo extended to two years and tho admission qualifications raised to a 
pass in the intermediate examination. A Committee appointed by the Punjab 
Government in 1935 has recommended the overhauling of the present system 
of commercial education with a view to making fif satisfy the clerical needs 
of Government and private offices. Its recommendations arc engaging tho 
serious attention of the department concerned. 

In Delhi, while classes in commercial subjects preparing for the School' 
Leaving Certificate Examination were attached to 8 high schools in 1932, they 
were attached to only one.higli school in 1937. It is reported tha't* the-closing: 
down of these classes in different schools -was due partly, to financial stringency* * 
and' partly ;tp: their ineffidenoy, .but it was m,i^y, .duo. to -the, change in the- 
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ourriculiiin introduced by the BonnI of »Sccondnry Ediicntion wlicrcby students 
vero rcciiiircd to jinn in C subjocta instead of 3 ns in the previous quinquennium, 
and yot were debarred from ndinipnon to uiiivrn’ity courses. 

Tiic Government Commercial Institute, Delhi, however, continues to 
provide twining for commercial c.srcers and to trnin clerkn for Government 
and mercantile olfices. It is nn institution for lu^'licr eonimercial nnd clerical 
trniiiing in which the vocational element predoininntcs. Tiie number of 
nltidcula receiving training in this Institute 1ms risen from *10 in IWi to 05 
in 1937. 

In Burma, equipment grants to commercial schools were Hinp»'nded during 
the periml of financial stringency. There has, however, been nn increase both 
in tiic miinhcr of institutions nnd of the students enrolling in tliem. 

In Siml, there nro 7 commercial institutions which prepare candidates 
for the Tjoiidon Chninhcr of Commerce or the Goveniinent CotnniercinI Diploma 
Jiml Certificate examinntions in book-keeping, nborlbnnd, typewriting, 
commercial correspondence, commcrcinl law, etc. 

In Orissa, the Commercial School nttnehed to the Cuttack Training 
'School continues to provide instruetion in typewriting, shorthand, nnd hook- 
Irccping. Its roll numhrr was 21 in 193C-37 ns ogainst 2G in 1931-32. 

The Cominercial School attached to the Young Women’s Christian 
As-soclation in the I’unjnh was maintained with success throughout the 
•quinquennium ant! ns before itnineil young women in commcreinl rourses. It 
Is rcportisl that succcsaful candidates of this school have been nhlo to procure 
posts on initial salaries ranging between Us. 70 nnd Bs. 120 n month. 

The Youne Men's Christian Ks’cning Continuation Classes in the Punjab 
have also rontinued to do rommendnhie work in pros'iding facilities for train- 
ing in coinmereial otliienlion. During the first three years of the 
quiiiqueiiniiim, these classes were maintained by Government nnd Y.M.C.A. 
grants nnd tuition fees, hut in 1935-39 the Government grant wms discontinued. 
During 1930-37, however, the income from fees nmounted to Its. 13,0.30 which 
•cxivcred the total expenditure. Tlie classes are thus rclf-supporting. 

21. An imfsirtant event of the quinquennium wns the intiwluetion of 
■tlic new scheme for the registration nnd ccrtific.ifion of accountants on nn alJ- 
India hnsis, the main features of which were mentioned in paragraph U of 
■Chapter VIII of the report for the last quinquennium. Tlic scheme, wliich 
'came into force on the Ist April 1932, pros’idcs for the mnintennncc by tic 
•Governor-General in Council of a Hegistor of Accountants nnd onlv such per- 
sons^ ns are enrollcfl on this Register arc entitled to the grant of Auditor’s 
Certificates ^ennhliiig them to be appointed nnd to not ns auditors of pnbb’c 
MmpanJes in Britisli India. Except as otherwise provided in the auditor’s 
‘Certificates Rules, 1932, wbich embody this scheme, a )>erson wishing to 
•qualify himself for the grant of an Auditor’s Certificate must now pass two 
•omminations— First and Final — instead of only one examination under the 
^id regulations, and must nerve under articles, with nn approved accountant^ 

on accountant specially approved by the Govemor-Geneml in Cooncil for ■' 
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tlds pu^osa. The new examinations are conducted by the Gtovernmeat 
liidis and have • replaced the Government Diploma Examination in 
Aceotmtanoy, which used to be conducted by the Accountancy Diploma Board 
Bombay, under the control of the Government of Bombay. The standard 
of these examinations is higher and tiiea curriculum more comprehensive tha p 
those of the old examination. The period of practical training, which used to 
be three years under the old regulations and could be served either before 
or after the examination, has also been increased to four years in the case of 
graduates and five years in the case of others, and must be served before a 
candidate can be admitted to the Final Examination. The First Examina* 
tion was held for the first time in 1933 and the Final Examination in 1936. 
The following table gives necessary statistics in regard to these examinations : — 


TABLE CXI. 

Results of Auditors' Certijicate Examinations. 


Year. 

« 

Fitot Examination. 

Final Examination. 

1 

Appeared. 

Passed 

1 

Pass 

1 percen- 
tage. 

Appeared 

Passed. 

Pass 

percen- 

tage. 

1933 

60 ' 

26 

46-6 


.. 


1934 

lie 1 

44 

37-9 

•• 

•• 

.. 

1935 

99 

34 

34-3 

178 

11 

6-2 

1936 

96 

34 

36-8 

174 

26 

14-9 


The conation regarding previous practical traming in the case of the 
inal Examination was relaxed as a special case tempomrily for three years 
1935 1936 and 1937), in favour of persons who had appeared and failed at 
he Government Diploma Examination in Accountancy held in 1932, 1933 
nd 1934 and such persons were also exempted from passing the First Examina- 
ion. This explains the large number of candidates for the Final Examina- 
ion in the years 1935 and 1936. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Education of Special Classes and CoiniuNiriEs. 

(i) Education of Chiefs and Nobles. 

Five Chiefs’ Colleges are maintained in India, mainly for the education of 
the sons and relatives of the chiefs and princes of India. The following table 
shows the enrolment of these colleges at the end of the last three quingnennial 


TABLE CXII. 

Enrolment of Chiefs' Colleges. 


Colleges. 

JB2G.27. 

1031-32. 

1030-37. 

Majro College, Ajmer .. 


116 

160 

Daly College, Indore .. 


78 

87 

Aitchison College, Lahoro 


72 

116 

Bajkumar College, Bajkot 

mm 

20 

37 

Bajkvm&r College, Raipur .. ,, 

■ 

42 

60 

Total 

388 

336 

468 . 


^ While the total enrolment of the five colleges declined during the last 
^nquennium from 388 in 1927 to 336 in 1932, it has advanced to 468 in 1937. 
pie increase of 122 pupils during the quinquennium under review is shared 
by all the colleges. ’ • 


2.^ Most colleges prepare students for the Chiefs’ Colleges Diploma 
iji-^xammation, which is conducted by the Educational Commissioner with the 
India. This examination is regarded as equivalent to the 
Matricmation Examination of an Indian University. There ate two courses; 
■ suitable forsthpse intending proceed to a universily course ” j the 

~ fuF tt fuu iploma but not necessarily for admission 

_ any;tostftutiroV?or higher studies , The table below gives the results of 
this exanunation. 
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TABLE CXIII. 

Chiefs’ Colleges Diploma Emminalion. 


1032-33. 1033-31. 1031-35. 1935-30. 1030-37. 


Collcgct. 


JfAyo College, Ajmer 
Daly College, Indnrc 
Aitehison College, 
Lahore. 



Rajkumar College, 
llojkot, 

Baikumar College, 
Raipnr. 

Total 




3. Tho Diploma examination was abandoned by tbc Aitebison College, 
Lahore, after tho examination held in April 193C, in favour of tho Cambridge 
Junior Certificate and School Certificate Examinations, On the other hand, 
tho Daly College, Indore, which had prop.arcd candidates for High School 
Examination from 1926 to 1934, reverted to tho Diploma course ns being more 
snited to tho needs of the Kumars. 

i. The Mayo College, Ajmer, continued to prepare boys for the Higher 
Diploma Examination during the quinquennium. The toblo below give tho 
tho results of this examination. 


TABLE CXIV. 

Chiefs’ Colleges Higher Diplojia Exajhnation. 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 
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5. The Eighoi Diploma conise in the Mayo College, which fonneilj ex- 
tended over three ycara, was replaced by a four years course with a view to 
giving higher education of a wider nature and to meeting the requirements of 
the Indian Universities for the purposes of admission to their M. A. andLL.B. 
courses. Teohmoal difEculties, however, precluded the recognition by the 
universities of the Higher Diploma as equivalent to the B.A. degree and the 
College authorities therefore decided to affiliate the College to the Bajputana 
Intermediate Board for intermediate oxaminations and to the Agra University 
for degree oxaminations. This affiliation has been recently carried out and the 
Mayo College has now the status of a Degree College. 

6. The standard of certain other Chiefs’ Colleges was also raised daring 
the quinquennium. Tho Bajkumar College, Baipur, was affiliated in 1936 to 
the Nagpur University and now teaches up to the intermediate standard in 

• arts of that University. Steps are being taken to open intermediate science 
classes in 1939. The first year intermediate class was opened in the Daly 
College, Indore, in 1936 with 9 boys, and provisional recognition has been 
acco^^ to it by tho Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
Bajputana, Central India and Gwalior, for tho purposes of its intermediate 
examination. The Principal of Aitebison College also hopes that it may be 
possible, when numbers warrant, to start an intermediate section. 

7. There have also been considerable developments in other directions 
during the quinquennium under review. 

In tho Mayo CoUogo, Ajmer, the staff, both English and Indian, has been 
increased to meet tho growing number of boys and the changes in the 
curriculum. Another feature of tho quinquennium was the institution of a 
monthly staff conference to discuss teaching matters and tho progress of classes 
and to make suggestions regarding instruction and other matters. Althou^ 
the College is intended maiffiy for the ruling families of Bajputana, it draws 
students from other places also. In 1936-37, out of 159 students, 33 boys came 
&om outside Bajputana. 

Tho Daly College, Indoro, was registored during' the quinquennium under 
the Soraeties Begistration Act of 1860. An important change was the relax- 
ation of the rules for admission whereby the sons of " Indians of higher birth, 
family and social status ” though not Eumars, were made eligible for admission 
to the College. Another innovation was the adoption of a scheme whereby 
selected pupils after passing the Diploma or Intermediate Examinations 
might be given facilities for obtaining administrative training, wbicb would fit 
, them for employment in the Central Indian States. The Governments of the 
United Provinces, the Control Provinces, Gwalior ond Indore have each agreed 
to toko one pupil in alternative years for a course of two years training: 
A.develbpment worthy of special notice has been tire starting of a college fium 
and the introduction of a course of instruction in the elements of agriculture. 
The financial position of the ooHego is, however, embanassing, and a sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed by tho College authorities to draw up a sesheme 
with the object of keeping tho armnal expenditure within the .known income of 
'the College. 
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Toirards the close of 1936, the Council of tho Aitchison College, Lnlioro 
adopted a revised statute relating to admissions wliicli opened the College to e 
fairly large number of families which had hitherto been debarred from sending- 
their sons and relatives to this institution. In tho last Review, a serious- 
decline was noticed in the enrolment of this College. It is satisfactory to note 
that its enrolment in 19.37 is tho highest during tho past decade. A class for 
candidates for the Indi<an Military Academy has also been opened in tho 
College and special facilities are offered to those who desire to take training in 
Administration, Law and Estate Management. A modern science laboratory 
was constructed in 1931-35 and equipped mth tho latest apparatus and 
fittings. 


The College celchratcd its Golden Jubilee in 193G, and the occasion was 
marked by tho institution of an Endowment Eund. 

The Rajlcumar College, Rajkot, suffers at present from its small numbers, 
and the difiiciilty in scouring pupils in an Agency from which so many sons of 
Rulers are sent to England for education has been increased by the starting of 
the new Public School at Debra Dun. The quinquennium has however ndt- 
nessed a determined effort to improve the College. With the assistance of tho 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, the methods of teaching have been 
revised. Expenses have been reduced and an important reform has been 
effected in the introduction of tho system of dormitories and common mes^g. 
Now rules for the management of tho College were framed and introdtmed m. 
1932 whereby mtich greater control has been handed over to tho College 
Council. 


Tho Rnjkumar College, Raipur, was also repstored m 1932 under t^ 
Societies Registration Act of 1860. Another chief feature of the qumqii^um 
was tho improvement effected in the qualifications anti conditions of .servmo of 
tho ataff. Now masters have been very carefully selected and 
have boon demanded of them, salaries Imvo boon raised and time scales grant^ 
““Lets have been introduced and bettor quarters have been provided. 
fcTcSgcd to students, which cover tuiHon, board, lodging, school clothmg 
' Ind Slptiona have been also considerably reduced. 

R Tho Colvin Taluqdars’ Intermediate College. Lucknow, bas been com- 
8. Tnc t/Oivm jjgg j,cen raised to tho 

plctcly reorganized q P^nd thrown open to non-taluqdars ; tho staff 

status of an Of tho 97 boys on the roll on the 31st 

has also been from non-taluqdar families. The Um'ted Pro- 

March, no been fortunate in attracting a number 

Vinces Report states th^ the eg competition, 

. of brflliant class fellows, has brought about a reihar^ble 

spurrmg on ‘new tamqoar education and general .trammg 

improvement m tbe^tand d^^f Taluqdars' CoUege may be consi- 

■ tZ 


r nited ProvincoB p»go 104. 
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<>. Mention inny also bo mndo hero of tho Inrliiin Public School At Dchi* 
Dun, cnllwl the Doon School. Tho achool slArtorl with 70 hoys on September 
10, 1035. Tho ofllcial opening ceremony was performed by Ilin Excellency 
tho Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, in tho presence of « distinguished company on 
October 2Ctli. In Fohni.iry 1936 tho number of pupils increased to 180, as new 
boarding Aecoinmodntion becaino availnblc and the number was further in- 
creased to 250 in March 19.37 by tho addition of another boarding house. 
English is tlio norra.il inediiim of instruction. The lowest class is about equi- 
valent to the Cth class of tho achools in tho Punjiib nnrl the United Provinces, 
though the Htandard in English is higher. Tlie first exaininatirm tahen is the 
Camhridgo School Ccrtificato 1‘lxnminntion. In 1937 there n’ero 18 c.im]idntc3 
of wliom 16 p.issed ; 8 were in the first grndts and 3 in the fieeond. Tiie hoys 
arc drawn from all province.! nn«l religions, an<l from raiiny Indian States. Tho 
teaching st.ifT consist s of 6 EugH.sli masters and 13 Indian masters. The School 
is managed by a Ho.inl of which Ilis Excellency tin* Viceroy is President. 

The School was started svitb a capital of 1.5 lalchs of rupees. Of this ap- 
proximately 6 lakhs have been spent on land, biiililingti and equipment, and 
1) lakhs haw heen kopt ns an endowment. The Government of India have 
allowed the School (ho use on fiis'onrablc terms of the buildings and grounds at 
-Ghandbngh, Debra Dnn, that were vacated by the Forest lie.scarcb Institute 
.ap'd College when tho nesv llc.searcli Institute seas built. 

The School is provisionally recognised ns an Intermediate College but only 
those atudeuta wbo lms‘o passed through tho School are ndroitted to the intcr- 
, ^gdinto classes. 

f. - • 

(ii) Education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

10. Tlic Anglo-Indian and European population of British India is 
approximately 2*7 lakhs. A.s it is the aim of the community to maintain a 
distinetjw European character in the education given to their children, Bcparoto 
institutions are maintained for them. These institutions are governed by 
European Code,s of llcgulations for the prc.scription of courses, awnnl of grants, 
«tc. 

11, In all provinces except in Burma, Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation continvied to bo a " reserved " subject during tho qiiincpiennium, in 
charge of n incinber of the Executive Council of the provincial Governmont^ 
At the end of the qiiiiiqiicnniiim, it ce.ascd to bo a " rcscrs’cd " subject and 
would henceforth be under the control of tho Minister for Education responsible 
to tho elected legislature. In Burma, European education is already under tho 
control of the provincial Minuter for Education. 

^2. The constitution of Provincial BoaTd.s for Anglo-Indian and European 
plication in tho proyincas with an Inter-Prosancial Board wliicli 1ms its 
ncadquarters at Delhi La the most outstanding event of tho quinquennium, so 
tar ns tho education of this community is concerned. Theso boards wore sot 
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ap aa a rosnlt of tlio rccomraondofiona of tlio Irwin Committee on Anelo r 
and European Education, 1932. The funotiona of the Intet-Provinoial Bo 
are mainly co-ordinating. It is intended to maintain uniformity 
edncational standards, to keep provincial boards infonned of SMcial 
deTclopmcnta throughout India and to advise the Government of India and 
proTincial Governmente on matters concerning Anglo-Indian and European 
education. The Board is financed by pro rala contributions from the provinces. 
Its composition ia n.s follows 

(a) Provincial Ministers of Education or their deputies ; 

(5) an equal number of persons nominated by provincial Governors, 
in consultation witli Ministers of Education and the community 
concerned, in order to represent Anglo-Indian Schools ; and 

(c) two nominees of the Government of India in order to represent the 
interests of the community in centrally administered areas. 


The tenure of members other than ofScial members is three years. The 
Chairman is elected by the Board from among its members. The Chief Ins- 
pector of Anglo-Indian and European Schools is its Secretary, 


13. The functions of the Provincial Boards arc mainly to advise proyiriciais ' 
Govenunenta and to scrutinize the budget which relates to Anglo-Indian and ■ 
European education. The composition of these boards has been laid down 
as consisting of the following :~ 

({) The Minister of Education or his deputy ; • f J-;”- •> 


(it) The Director of Public Instruction. 


(Hi) Three representatives of the authorities responsible for the main- 
^ ^ tonanco of Anglo-Indian and European educational institutions. 


(iv) Three Anglo-Indians, of whom one may bo a woman, to bo nominated 
^ ^ by the Governor in consultation with the Miniatw of Education 
after into consideration any recommendation put forward 
by the Anglo-Indian community. 


. M Three persons actively engaged in teaching m Anglo-Indian and 
European educational institutions, one of whom shaU be an Anglo- 
Indian and one a woman. 


(ui) One representative of university education. 

(«i) Tho Inspector of Anglo-Indian and Bmopean Schools, ea^ojeio 
Secretary, without vote. 


iA The foUDwing tables give the main atatUtical fi^ea relating to the 

• ^ of institations for the education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
various typos 
and their enrolment. 


— 



TABLEICXV. 

^ »«<! Emmin uh«l. ... 
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During the quinquennium, the total number t 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans increased from 10 to ] 

336 to 573. The number of high schools rose from 1 
ment from 37,254 to 42,295. The number of middle 
to 84, though their ^ength showed a slight incres 

The number of primary spools also declined from 11a to 104, but their enml. 
ment rose from 7,886 to 7,951. The decrease in the number of middle and - 
pmnary schools is mainly attributable to the need for concentration with a 
mew to economy, which is feK everywhere. The Bombay Eeport states that 
tins gradual concentration of pupils in a smaller number of schools is to be 
welcomed, as it makes for economy and efficient^ 

The figures of enrolment in colleges and high schools indicate that the 
members of the domiciled community are now taking to higher education in 
larger numbers although they are still behindhand in collegiate education. 

Welcome news comes from Burma which reports that " there was a signi- 
ficant increase in the number of Anglo-Burman and European students in the 
university. During the quinquennium, the number rose from 67 man and 
43 women to 122 men and 69 women. Thirty-three Europeans and Anglo- 
Burmans graduated in March 1937 as against 9 in 1932, Anglo- 
Burman girls distinguished themselves in the University examinations. In 
the examination of 1937 three ^audated with First Class Honours and one 
passed the M.Sc. examination with Second Class Honours.”* 

16. The provincial figures showing the number of institutions and their 
enrolment are given in the table below. 

TABLE CXVIL 


Number of Anglo-Indian and European sohools and their enrolment, by provinces. 



Institations. 

Fopils. 

• Province. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-). 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

M- 

Madras .. 

Bombay . . 

Bengal .. " 

United Provinces . . 

Panjab .. 

Burma . . 

Bihat. • • ’ ’ * D * * 

Cmtral Provinces and Berar 

82 
37 
. 69 
£8 
■ 32 

36 
21- 

37 

77 
(a) 32 
68 

• 60 
• 32 
..38 

■fa)' 17 

37 

-*5 

(a) 

—1 

—8 

+3 

(a) 

10,769 

6,466 

11,686 

6,564 

2,847 

10,191 

1,624 

2,861 

11,468 
(a) 6,269 
12,322 
6,853 
3,141 
12,097 
(0) 1,291. 
3,128 

+699 

(a) 

+736 

+289 

+294 

+1,906 

(o) 

+327 


>f collies maintained for 
LI and their strength from 
.78 to 188 and their enroj- 
schools declined from 96 
ise form 11,780 to 11,931. 


page 183. ‘Bunns, page 38 
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Number of Anfflo-Itidian and European sehools and their enrolment, by 

provinees — contd. 


Froyince. 

InstitQtions. 

Pupils. 

1932. 

1937. 

Jneteasa 

(-t-)or 

decrease 

(-)• 

1932. 

1637. 

Incieaw 

(-l-)or 

decicaee 

<-)• 

Araam 

4 

4 


384 

626 

II 

North-West Frontier Provinco 

1 

1 

, . 

88 

174 

BnQ] 

Sind 

(e) 

3 

(0) 

(») 

613 


Orissa 

(«) 

3 

(o) 

(«) 

439 

KH 

Coorg 


, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

■H 

Delhi 

2 

2 

, * 

163 

266 

+101 

Ajmer-Menrara . . 

S 

9 

+l 

6S7 

748 

+91 

BalnchiBtan 


, , 

—2 

269 

• . 

—269 

Bannalore .. .. 


19 

—2 

2,976 

3,300 

+324 

Other Administered Areas .. 

■1 

11 

—2 

1,583 

1,584 

+1 

British India ., .. 

422 

403 

—19 

B 

63,198 

+6,260 


^though there has been a gradual decline in the number of institutaons in 
various provinces, the enrolment has gone up in every province e.TCept Baluchi- 
stan, where the two schools which catered for the Ai^lo-Indian and European 
community were destroyed by the earthquake of 1935. Madras, Bengal and 
Burma show large increases in enrolment. These three provinces have also 
the largest number of piq>ils — ^Madras, 11,458, Bengal, 12,322 and Burma, 
12,097. Next in order are the United Provinces wilh an enrolment of 6,853 
and Bombay with that of 5,259, other provinces have each less than 5,000 
pupils. 

16. The enrolment in these inslatutions is not in fact a reliable indication 
of the number of Anglo-Indians and Europeans under instruction as a large 
number of non-Europeans attend them ; the enrolment of 63,198 in these insti- 
tutions include 17,189 Indian pupils or 27-2 per cent of the total. On tlie« 
other hand, many Anglo-Indian and European pupils are to be found in Indiau 
institutions. There arc actually 60,507 pupils belonging to this coromumty 
at schools of all kinds — 25,369 boys and 25,138 girls. The corresponding 
figures during the last quinquennium were 48,801 pupils — ^24,908 boys and 
23,893 girls. There has thus been an increase of 1,706 in the number of Anglo- 
Indian and European pupils — an increase of 461 in the number of boys and 
of 1,245 in that of girls. 

The percentage of Anglo-Indian and European pupils to the total Anglo- 
Indian and European population in British India is 23-5 as against 6 -2 for 
This high percentage shows that practically all the children 
of school-going-age belonging to the community are attending school 

. (o) Wliile in 1031-32 Sind formed part of Bombay and Oriaaa of Bdiar, they were coMli- 

tnted mto Berate piwincee in 1930-37. Heneo tbe figurea for 1832 and 1037 ara not atriethr 
comparable for these four pro-rincee. ' ^ 
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17. Tho provincial figures shornng tlie pprocntage of non-Europcatui to 
Europeans in European soliools arc given in the table below. 

TABLE CXVIII. 

Enrolment of Non-European pupils in Anglo-Indian and European schools, 

1936-37. 


Provinco. 

(I) 


Total number 
of pupils, 

(2) 

No. of non- 
European 
pupils. 

(3) 

Pereentage of 
(3) to (2). 

W 

n,4C8 

2,141 

18-7 

G,25D 

1,227 

23-3 

12,322 

2,031 

23-8 

0,853 

1,160 

16-8 

3,141 

401 

16-6 

12,007 

6.202 

62-0 

1,201 

183 

14-2 

3,128 

1,235 

30-5 

526 

122 

23-2 

174 

07 

65-7 

013 

112 

18-2 

430 

02 

21-0 

266 

42 

lG-8 

748 

85 

11-4 

3,300 

602 

18-2 

1,684 

387 

24-4 

03,108 

17,180 

27-2 

lumber of Indians readme in the European 


Madnu 

Bombay 

BoDgal 

United Provinces 
Punjab • • • • 

Burma 
Bibar 

Central Provinces and Borar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Provinco 

Sind 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi 

AJmer-MorwaTB 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore 

Other Administered Arens 

British India 


■choolsforgeneralcduOTtionwasmo admitted into any 

to European schools. ^ ^ oases special permission hns' 
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In the United Provinces, owing to the influx of non-Europeans into the 
lower Maagpg of European schools, where they suffer from the handicap of imper- 
fect English, Government has, on the recommendation of the Provincial Board 
for Anglo-Indian and European Education, laid down that, while these schools 
may a^it non-Europeans up to a limit of 25 per cent, of the total enrolment, 
the enrolment of non-Europeans in any class below class VI shall not exceed 
33J per cent, of the total enrolment of each of these classes. 

^ In the Punjab also, great pressure is brought to bear on the European 
schools to exceed the 16 per cent. limit fixed for Indians. 


The popularity of these schools among Indian parents is thus obviously 
increasing. This is attributed mainly to a higher standard of instruction and 
more efficient discipline generally but there is also a tendency on the part of the 
upper class Indian parents to send their children to these schools with the object 
of helping them to acquire greater fluency in speaking and writing English. 

18. The following table shows the cost of Anglo-Indian and European 
education in British India. 


( 

I 
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TABLE CXIX. 


Expenditure on recognised institutions for Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 


Year. 

Expenditure met froin*^ 


Goreniment 

funds. 

Board 

fnnde. 

1 

Fees. 

Other 

semreea. 

Total 

expenditure. 

- 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

192B-27 :. 

£0,98,162 

62,236 

63,94,471 

46,16,649 

1,60,61,418 

1831.32 

47,18,670 

1 60,764 

62,43,496 

46,26,227 

1,66,39,166 

1936-37 .. 

45,65,878 

34,810 

62,82,607 

44,96,204 

1,63,79,499 

Inore&ae (4*) or deo> 
Tease (— ) between 
1927-32. 

—3,79.492 

—1,472 

+8,49,024 

+9,678 

+4,77,738 , 

lBaease(+)otdec. 
re&Bft ( — ) between 
1932.37. 

—1,62,792 

—16,964 

+39,112 

—30,023 

—1,69,667 


Wlule there was an increase of Ks. 4,77,738 in the total expenditure on • , , 
^glo-Indian and European education during the Inst quinquennium, there has 
» decrease of Es. 1,69,657 ia expenditure during the period under review, 
Wim the exception of expenditure met feom fees, in whidh there is an increase 
Of Es. 39,112, there has been a general decrease in the expenditure mot from 
we remaining heads. Government oonfributions show a decline of Es. 1 62 793. 

^ board funds of Es. 16,954 and other sources of Es. 30,023. Economic depres- 
■Jon and financial stringency seem to be responsible for this state of affoin. 
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The cost of European education is still high. This is attributaUe to 
the relatively high standard of living of staff and pupils as well as to the un- 
economical size of the majority of schools. A very high proportion of the cost 
is met from fees and private sources, which contribute over Ks. 107| lakhs as 
against a contribution of Es. 46 lakhs from Government and board funds. 

19. The number of teachers employed in the Anglo-Indian and European 
Schools is given in the following table. 

TABLE CXX. 

Teaohers in Anglo-Indian and European schools. 



MadniB .. 

’ Bomtay 
Bengal . . 

United Provinces 
Punjab .. 


Central Provinces and Berar 


North-West Frontier Province 


Orissa .. 


Ajmer-Merwara . . 
Baluchistan 
' Bangalore - - _ , 

Other Administered Areas 


British India 


Teachers (1037). Percentage of trained 
teachers. 


Total Trained. 1032. 1037. 

number. 


3,032 2,807 68-3 


. jji J 932 , Bind was included in Bombay, and Orissa in Bihar. 
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Tile total number of teachers has increased from 3,808 in 1932 to 3,932 
in 1937, and the percentage of Ixained teachers to the total number of teachers - 
liom 68*3 per cent, to 73'7 per cent. This is generally satisfactory. 

In Madras, a farther improvement has been effected in the staffing of Anglo- 
Indian and European institutions. Out of the 767 teachers employed in them 
626 arc trained or 81 *6 per cent, as against 73*7 per cent, during the last quin- 
quennium. There has also been a marked rise in the number of graduate 
trained teachers, which has advanced from 80 to 124. The two training schools 
for women teachers continue to train Anglo-Indian and European teachers. Id 
the absence of a European training school for men in this Province, Govern- 
ment approved in 1933-34 of the admission of men into one of these two schools, 
and 22 masters underwent training between 1934-37 in addition to women 
teachers. The secondary grade training class in the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
also continues to be open to men teachers of this community. 

In Bombay, the number of trained and qualified teachers has increased 
steadily throughout the quinquennium. An additional wing was erected at 
St. Mary’s Training College, Poona, which prepares students for the B. E. S. 
T. D. and B. E. T. C. examinations. A further extension of the buildings 
is considered to be still necessary to meet the growing demand. There are no 
European training institutions for men in this province, and candidates for 
training are sent to the Chelmsford Training College, Ghoragali, in the Punjab. 

In Bengal, during the quinquennium under report arrangements were 
made for the training of men teachers (Anglo-Indians and Europeans) in the 
newly opened Training classes attached to the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
The Dow Hill Training College, Euiseong, continued to train women teachers 
for employment in European schools. Loreto House, Calcutta, has training 
classes which prepare Anglo-Indian and Indian women teachers for the 
L. T. diploma and B. T. degree of the Calcutta University. 

In the United Provinces, the proportion of trained teachers shows an 
increase from 76-3 por cent, to 80 per cent. This is largely due to the fact that 
Government in order to enable schools to attract trained teachers now makes 
grants equivalent to half their salaries. The number of graduate teachers has 
also risen from 19-6 per cent, to 27 per cent, of the total number. The supply # 
of women trained teachers comes mainly from the training department of Ail 
Saints’ Diocesan College, Naini Tal, and the Isabella Thobum College, ‘ 
Lucknow, the remaining teachers being recruited from Colleges outside 
the United Provinces. Men teachers are train^ at the Chelmsford Training 
College, Ghoragali (Punjab), which takes annually 4 or 5 men, who receive 
stipends from the Government of the United Provinces. 

_ In the Punjab, the percentage of trained teachers employed in the Anglo* 
Indian and European schools has during the period under review risen from 71 *7 
per cent, to 75 -4 per cent. The untrained teachers ate chiefly non-secular and 
most of them are men with considerable experience of teaching. The Chelms- 
ford Training College for Men, Ghora^li, has done successful work during 
the past five years. The college buildmg was destroyed by fire in 1935 but a 
new, and better buildmg has since been constructed. The St. Bede's CoUegt 
for Women, Simla, bos^o continued to do very good work during the period. 

An increasing number of young nuns now take their training ther^ 
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In the Central Provinces, all possible ciloris arc being mads to t„ i 
the untrained tcacliors on the ataffa of the European Schools by trained ti ertipw 
At present the number of trained teachers in the province is OG- ■! per cent. 

On the whole, the European schools in British India arc wclhstaffed, and 
the high standard of previous yeara is being not only maintained Imt also raised 
further. 

20. In the last Review it was stated that there had been criticism of the 
staffing of European schools on the ground that only a small number of posts 
were filled by membera of the domicUod community and that very few of them 
had been placed in charge of important schools. The table below shows 
the number of members of the domiciled community on the staff's of Anglo- 
Indian and European schools. 

TABLE eXXr. 


MemhcTs of the domioiled CommunUjf on the itajfs of Anglo- 
European Sehooh in 193 G- 37 , 


■tnatan ana 


PrOTlllM. 



ToAehen including* 
Ilcacin^sterii &nd 
IlradiawtrcflAO^. 

Percent- 
ago of 
(B)to(A). 

HfAdnuMterB and 
If^:hdfnUtft^««c4» 

ToUlKo. 

<A). 

• Members 
of the 
domirilcd 
communi- 
ty (B). 

ToIaI Ko, 

Member* 
of tbr 
domiciled 
communi- 

‘y. 


748 

S4D 

73-4 

76 

3B 


340 

187 

S4-0 

32 

n 


799 

432 

54-1 

72 

S4 


481 

353 

73-4 

48 

3r> 


270 

198 

73-3 

25 

12 


07 

77 

70-4 

17 

10 


1C7 

118 

70'7 

38 

17 


38 

11 

30-0 

4 



9 

0 

22*2 

1 



20 

20 

70-0 

4 

2 


34 

25 

73-6 

3 




18 

81-8 

2 

1 


01 

27 

42-2 

10 

4 


20 

11 

65-0 

3 

2 

, 109 

147 

73-0 

15 

7 

1 • 

4 

08-7 

1 



MaUrna . . . . 

Bombajr . . ^ 

Bengal 

United Provincci 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Central Provincca and Baiar 
Aaiiam 

North-We«t Frontier Prorinco 

Sind 

Oriaas 

Delhi 

Ajmer.Morwara 
Central India 
Bangalore 
BaluebietAn . . 


These figures show that in fact the percentage of the staff's of European 
schools which belongs to the domiciled community is high, although the number 
occupying posts ns headmasters and headraistresses does not compare so 
favourably with that of Europeans. This is duo to the fact that in the past 
mombers of this community wore reluctant to take to the teaching profession 
and comparatively few became graduates and received training. With the 
growth of liighor education among them, this disparity in the higher grades is 
(likely to dis appear. 

• -Jbe term “ Domlelird oanimnnity ” aignlfio " Anglo-Indiani ” aa rontra^ted- wtlh 
'Enropeana." ^ , 
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21 . The question of the examinations for which the Anglo-Indian and 
European schools should prepare their pupils has long been a matter of con- 
troversy. Recently, however, the Cambridge Local Examinations have been 
increasingly adopted as the standard examinations in most provinces. 

In Bombay, the curriculum of nearly all Anglo-Indian and European 
schools leads up to the Cambridge Local Examinations and the same is true 
generally of Bengal. In the latter, however, there arc indications that Univer- 
sity qualifications arc being more largely sought after than in the past. Several 
secondary schools have instituted collegiate classes which enable them to prepare 
candidates for the Intermediate Examination of the Calcutta University. 

In the United Provinces, the Cambridge Junior and School-Certificate 
examinations continue to be taken at the end of the middle and high school 
courses respectively. Science (physics and chemistry) has now been introduced 
in practically all the high schools of the province, although much still has to be 
done to improve the accommodation and equipment for the proper teaching 
of the subject. 

In the Punjab, all high schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination. In 1936-37, the Punjab Provincial Board for. Anglo- 
Indian and European Education examined the question whether it was desirable 
to retain the hliddlc School .Examination for Europeans and after a long dis- 
cussion decided to recommend that this examination be abolished and that tho 
Junior Cambridge Examination should be taken in the 8th standard. The 
anatter is now under the consideration of the Education department. 

In Bihar, the question whether a change is desirable from the Cambridge 
Local Examinations to the Matriculation and Intermediate examinations o 
Indian Universities is still undecided, the majority of the heads of schools 
being opposed to any change for the present. % 

In the Central Provinces, the Cambridge Local Examirmtions were substi- 
tnted for the departmental examinations in 1928-29. 

Madras is the only important province in which all European schools, with 
two exceptions, prepare pupils for the Middle and High School Examinations 
conducted by the European School Leaving Certificate Board. This Board was 
twice reconstituted during the period underreport, (.c., in 1932 and 1935. , The 
syllabuses and regulations were also revised in Drawing fou Middle and High 
School Examinations and in Mathematics for the Middle School Examination. ‘ 

In 1935, the Madias Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
Education proposed a soheme for an AU-India European High School Examma- 
tion, but this was not accepted by the Boards of other provinces. The Inters 
Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education was in favour of a 
common standard of examination for all Anglo-Indian and European high , 
schools in India, but considered thst this objective could best be attained by' 
presenting candidates at the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. . 

^ The Madias Board has also-suggested an alternative High School Examina- 
tion of a more vocational character for the benefit of those candidates who do 
not want the more academic type of examinatiom Rie is still under consid^- 
lion. • ■ ' ’ 
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(iff) Education of Muslims. 

22. Apart from those oduootional institutions which eater for iit\ o«; 
communities in India, there arc two difTcrent typc.sj)f educational inslitutions 
that are maintained speoially for the Muslims. One of these types includes the 
Islnmia Colleges which prepare for the ordinary examinations of a nnivor.sily, 
tholslamia secondary schools which prepare boys for the matriculation or 
high school examination, and the Islamin primary schools which arc generally 
maintained by district nuthcritics. 

The other tj'pc comprises madrassahs, malrtahs, mulla schools and Quran 
Bohools. These institutions determine their o«-n curriculum, which is es.scntially 
of a religious character. The madrassahs are found mostly in Bengal, 
makhabs mostly in Bengal and the United Provinces, and mullah schools 
chiefly in Sind. There are a large number of pupils atlending these inslitu- 
tions. In Bengal, the number of boys in maktabs increased from 6M,717 in 
1932 to 677,501 in 19.37 and that of girls from 244,816 to309,071. In the Unit- 
ed Provinces, the enrolment in the recognised maktabs rose from 53,070 to 
60,213 during the same period. In Sind, however, the number of pupils 
attending mulla schools decreased from .31,950 in 1932 to 29,070 in 1937, 
There was also a large number of maktabs in Bihar. The Government of 
Bihar have decided to coll them primary Urdu schools and ate aiming at a 
uniform standard. In other provinces also, ntlorte have been made to 
improve the conditions of these institutions. Although os religious institu- 
tions they arc still popular with a certain section of the Muslim community, their 
limitations from the point of view of socular education ore being increasingly 
recognised and Muslim boys and girls arc now entering general instituticas 
in larger numbers than before. 

23. The following table shows the number of Muslim pupils in all types of 
institutions and their percentages to population. 

TABLE CXXII. 


School enrolment of Muslims. 




1 PercenUgo of— 

1 

Yw. 

Number of 
Munlim 
popUs in 
oil ' 

lnstitutbDB» , 

MuMim 
population 
to total 
population. 

JlnRlim 
pupibi to 
Muplim 
population. 

MnMim 
pupils to 
totnl 
pnpils. 

1B2S.27 

2,821,100 

21-1 

4-7 

25-3 

1031-32 

3,40SJCB 

Sl*7 

5*2 

20-7 

1630-37 

3,08S,S39 

21-7 

6-6 

2Q-1 

Idctoabo between 1027 and 1032 • • 

687, (MO 

0-8 

0-6 

1.4 

IncToiisD between 1032 *nd 1637 ^ . • 

280,091 


0-3 

— a-o 
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TJio progress mndo during recent yenrs in the cnKltncnt of Muslim pupils 
jiaa been very rapid. In 1921-22, there were only 1,060,442 Muslims under 
instruction. During tlic last fifteen yearn, their enrolment has gone up by over 
17 lakhs to 3,088,839. There has been a corresponding increase in the percent- 
ago of Muslim pupils to Muslim population, which rose from 3*3 in 1921-22 
to 4 *7 in 1920-27 and fi*2 in 1931-32. To-day the pcrcentago of Muslim pupils 
to Muslim population is 5*5. MHiilo the Muslim population is 24 -7 per cent, of 
the total population, the Muslim pupils form 20*1 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils of all communities. 

The table below gives similar figures for flm provinces. 

TABLE (XXIII. 

Muslim pupils and jiopulalion ittlh comparalive jmeentages, 






»3}. 



1837. 




fVrteaUM 







IVov{oe«. 


of 

Mnfilim 

■il 

IVrvratACo 

Tereentam 


ParenUe" 

{>(eeoUstt 



popcla. 


of 

of 

»rmUa 

of 

of 



tlonto 

BgTuM 

Uoillm 

Uttslia 

PQplU 

Xtuliid 

Mivillcn 



loul 

pUptUlA 

>!tuiUro 

popol** 

imnleto 

franO* la 
Mittlim 
popola 

pvrlUlo 



jmmUe 

btotiofii) 

total 

piip*ti. 

tstlOBl). 

total 
e popQi. 





Uoa. 


Unn. 


Uadm 


im 

3ie.H)e 

«*7 

lO-D 

348,287 

10*8 

11-2 

fitnnbt/ 



240,003 

8-B 

10-4 

issma 

li-S 

13-7 

Boon] 


u-o 

M»,o;8 


81-7 

I,088,3*)S 


61*7 

UnlMd IVivloeM 


u-s 

232,189 


I8'B 

301,284 


18-3 

Ptuijtb .« 



o?5pOei 

8*1 

80-0 

824,837 


4K-6 

Bara* 


mm 

32,431 

a-B 

4-£ 

33,M« 



BUiAr . 



I4s;i4l 

3-0 

13'8 

160,425 


I4*8 

OmiItaI IVnTlaMf 
Bermr, 

osil 

B 

49,210 

7*2 

10*7 

63,312 

7-8 

10*7 

Atruq ,, 

e. 

32-0 

I0S,802 

30 

S9'2 

120,090 

4-8 

27'4 

FmeUsr 

noTiaeQ, 

Dl-S 

81,188 

2-0 

72-5 

70214 

3-2 

71*0 

61d(1 ,, 


72'8 

M 

("I 

(") 

89,312 

3-2 

«•: 

OriiM 


i-e 

W 

(•» 

M 

9,726 

7-6 

2*9 

Coo*K 


8<4 

3C0 


3.0 

6X0 

4-4 

0.0 

Delhi 



X3p3» 

mm 

30-0 

16.067 

7*7 

31-0 

AJmer-Merwara 



6,031 

■i 

20*9 

C,C3S 


IP'S 

ILtlueUsUa 


87'4 

0,225 

1.8 

60*9 

6,074 

1-3 

6B*I 

Bani^lAn 


Sl-3 

S.4S7 

B>& 

14-8 

2,777 

9-7 

14*8 


Axea* 

4<0 

4,237 

lO-B 

18'0 

3,476 

(») 

18*3 

lirttUb India 

•• 

24-7 

3,403,783 

t;- 

■ ^e^T* 

• 

;3.^.838 

0.0 

I8-1 


■ I 'I I I , 

Jn. IMS. Slad fnimri purt jf nooib»T ml Orf». nf nih...' * 
natiti poputaUoB of cttalo odmliibtaed umi on io% onnoSb. ITtoo. no per * 
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24. The following table gives the petcentagoa for Muslim girls reading \n 
all t 3 rpcs of mstitutions. 

table CXXIV. 

Percentage of Muslim Girl pupils in all instilulions. 


p 

crccntsgc 

Percentage of Muslim 

Percentage of Muslim 


of 

cirlpupdsto Mus- 

girl pupils to 

- 

Hnslim 

um female popula- 

total number of girl 


female 

tion. 

papils. 

Piovinco. 

popula- 
tion to 


1 




1 




total 






fomalo 



1032. 

1037. 


popula* 






tion. 






7-S 

6-1 

6-3 

11-fi 

n-4 

^fadras 






B-4 

2-0 

0-0 

10-8 

12.4 

Bombay 







65'2 

2*3 

3-0 

65 *4 

6S-2 

Bengal 



16-7 


United Provincee 

14-0 

[ 0-8 

I'O 

16-6 






6G-0 

1 

1-0 

1‘7 

47-2 

43-0 

Punjab 


4-7 

4-3 


3-1 

4-2 

4-6 

Burma 







12-9 

l-l 

12-2 

10-7 

31 >5 

Bihar • • " 




13-6 

13-6 

4-2 

2-8 

3-6 

Central ProTincoa and Berar 


22-0 

1 

22*6 

33-0 

1-6 

1-0 

Assam 




38-5 

40-4 

02-9 

0-S 

0-7 

North-West ProutierProTinco .. 


(0) 

30-5 

72-7 

(o) 

1-4 

Sind • • 

■si?' 

1-6 

(0) 

3-8 

(») 

4-3 

Orissa 

6-5 

0-9 

3-0 

1-4 

3-8 

Coorg 

32-2 

2-C 

3-8 

23-3 

25-E 

Delhi 

10-8 

1-0 

1-9 

10-5 

1-6 

AJmet-Morwotft ^ • 

91-4 

0-4 

0-3 

31-4 

42- G 

Baluchistan •* 

20-4 

1 0-1 

6-2 

12-4 

11-3 

Bangaloto 

Other Administered Areas . . 

21 -t 

1 E-6 

S-4 

9-4 

8-7 ' 

British India .. " 

24- ] 

1 

• 2-S 

26-0 

;,-25"'G 


(a) In 1932 Sind fonacd p»rt of Bombny and Oriara of Bihar. 
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2C, These Muslim boj-s and girls arc distributed in the various types of 
institutions ns sliovrn in tlio tables below. 


TABLE eXXV. 

Muslim boys receiving irutruction. 


Reading; in*- 
(1037). 

Tdtnl No. of Sloilcm 
bo 7 «nnd«rlflitm. 
tion. 

Arti 

Collr^ 

or 

UniTcrait/ 

l>(*pnrt< 

Rimte. 

Profft. 

fiofuii 

Oollrp^ 

or 

Uniivnitj 

IVpnrt* 

mrnte. 

Smmdarjr 

•top* 

to end 
of liljrh 
•^ooi 
CQttnf) 

l^mnry 

Rtilp< 

(clAMTt 

I.VJ. 

■rhooli. 

Unreeog* 

nfe^ 

Irutltn* 

tlons. 

1033. 

1037. 

m 

ISI 

i4,3:i 

220,001 

1,778 

14,098 

333,009 

UI,0I3 

m 

Ills 

10,160 

loo.eoi 

S,6CS 

0,520 

W 

301,134 

(«) 

133,683 

4,360 

eis 

n.ess 

1,006,013 

8A40S 

33,037 

1,157,067 

1,361.721 


SSI 

M.455 

«>1,ITS 

B,2CT 

57,133 

366,641 

36A626 

3,tS0 

os: 

st,ia> 

3S9,G93 

8,310 

63.301 

674,310 

SIA628 

« 

Is 

3,010 

n,5S5 

370 

3,600 

33,090 

23AU 

4<S 

139 

10,03: 

93,6» 

4,001 

10,846 

(») 

123,573 

(<) 

124A39 

317 

60 


33,249 

304 

1,7S 

40,»0 

41,704 

403 

10 

10,019 

81,550 

1,306 

11,703 

03,101 

mjai 

678 

•• 

7,383 

52,401 

121 

2,812 

69,762 

63,368 

187 

31 

ii,4i: 

64,032 

672 

5,015 

(•) 

72359 

SO 


7B0 

6,814 

328 

223 

(o) 

7,135 


•• 

63 

401 

7 

.. 

334 

461 


10 

2.023 

7,800 

310 

3,306 

11,007 

13,803 

HJ 

- 

CSX 

3,101 

85 

761 

4.311 

4,773 

•• 

— 

445 

3,873 

-0 

207 

6,666' 

'4,623 

31 

•• 

33G 

1,202 

37 

259 

1,64S 

1,958 

n 

•• 

634 

2,011 

46 

226 

3.606 

2,860 

14,281 

S.4M 

215,232 

2,338,173 

108,890'] 

176^^8 ■ 

3,886,665 

10,833 

2.3tO 

«W,990 

2,245, ns* 

11^731 1 

176,301 

2,761.015 
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Sind 
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UfthI 
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Amu, 

Brithh 

tlBSS .. 


U) WbHe In 1D31< 
ptoTinoM in 103d<37. 


^,oiaaiorae(i|iartariwmb»r, UMlOrMu nf lU}i*r tlmv ^ 
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TABLE CXXVI. 

Muslim girls receiving instruclimis. 


HrailiiiRiii— 

( 1937 ). 


31 
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> Pravinre. 
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and in the priinoiy stage by 92,334 from 2,245,838 to 2,338,172. Propoi* 
tionally tbeic bos been a more rapid increase in the number of Muslim girl 
pupils. In arts colleges their enrolment has risen from 105 in 1932 to 346 in 
■1937 in the professional colleges from 22 to 74, in the secondary stage from 
• 6 186 to 9,676 and in the primary stage from 558,792 to 708,166. Bbis pro- 

gress is encouraging and is shared by almost all the provinces. 

In Madras, there uras a satisfactoiy increase in the number of Muslim 
boys and girls under instruction in public institutions, the increase being 9 
per cent, in the case of boys and 26 per cent, in the case of girls. 

The period under review also witnessed steady, if slow, progress in the 
spread of the education of the Mappillas, who are a most conservative Mush'm 
community in Madras. The Madras report observes that “ the increase in 
the number of (Mappilla) boys and girls under instruction in clementaiy and 
secondary schools, the improvement in the attendance of pupils in elementary 
■schools as well as in the strength of higher elementary schools for Mappillas, 

' the increase in the number of trained Mappilla teachers, considerably 

rising in proportion to non-Mappilla teachers employed in Mappilla schools, 
and the growing number of the trained MuUa teachers competent to impart 
instructions in secular and religious subjects are encouraging features which 
make for definite progress. Even so, however, the advance is not as rapid 
as could be desired.”^ 

One-of the chief obstacles in the spread of the Mappilla education is stated 
’ :!td?be”*‘.the dreary and tiresome course of religious inrtruotion extending to 
' vlong.periods in the morning under the old fashioned Mulla and malring the 
•'children intdleotually unfit for further study during the rest of the day 
It is suggested that more rapid progress among this community can be secured 
if, among other things, a definite ^Uabus of religious instruction is introduced 
and prorision of additional facilities for training of teachers is made. 

Bombay also reports “that the educational progress of Muslims has 
been as satisfactory ns could have been expected under the rather unfavour- , 
able financial circumstances of the quinquennium.” ^ There has been an ‘ 
increase of 11-3 per cent, in the number of Muslim pupils in the province. 
While comparing the percentage of pupils from the various communities to * ' 
the population of each, the Bombay Keport observes that the Muslims " ire 
decidedly in advance of the intermediate and backward Hindus and thar • 
percentage is much higher than the percentage of all communities or of Hindus 
as a whole though they are still behind the advanced ^Hindus. 

In Bengal, position is rqiorted to be fairly satiBfa5jtpry*'-"31i9 '.total '' 
j^umber, of Muslim pupils is nearly. twice what it.wa8'Jli:1922. 'Renumber 
' Tdf Musfim pupils in schools is now-^unglily'proportionate to the total Muslim 
; population. But ‘ wastage ’ in the primary stage is considerably greater 
. among Muslim pupfis than in the cose of other communities. Signs of improve- 

* Stadi^ page 137. *' 

^ Modraa, page 138. 

• SomlM 7 , page 208. 

<Somba 7 , page IBS. 
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mont nro, however, aoticcablc and it is reported that ' wastngo ’ wos consi* 
dersbly less during the quinquennium under report. The progress made by 
the Muslims in secondary and higher education has been more satisfactory. 
In 1937, Muslim boys formed 22-8 per cout. of the total number of pupils in 
high school stage ns against ]6‘7 in 1932. In arts colleges (including iinivcr* 
eity classes), the corrc.spontHng percentages were 1.5-4 and 13-3. Muslim 
girls made still greater relative progress. There are now 341 Muslim girls 
in the liigh school stage as against D2 in 1932 and in arts colleges 4S ns against 
8. Muslim girls, especially from better-ofF families, nro now coming forward 
in increasing numbers to high schools and arts colleges, hut the ruRil Muslim 
population is still loss nlivo than the Hindus to the importance of provuHng 
sccnlar education for girls. Tlio Bengal Report states that “ ono reason of 
this may be that tboy rightly consider that the education ns nt present provid- 
ed for the rural girls is unsatisfactory 

Vo * 

There 1ms been n marked improvement in the United Provinces nlsti; ‘ 
The provincial report slates that Muslim parents now realize the need of 
educating their ohihlrcn more than they did in the past. Additional funds 
ate needed in almost all the districts of the province to meet the increasing 
demand for now Muslim schools. 

In the Punjab, the arts colleges (excluding high classes of intormediato 
colleges) and professional colleges show an inorcaso of 550 and 1 13 ro.spcctivo- 
ly in the number of Muslims. But it Is depressing to note that thcto..syns 
a foil of 7,577 boys at the secondary stage and of 01,902 at thc.primary stage. 
As a result the total enrolment of Muslim boys in tlmt' province has gorio ' 
down by 10 per cent., during the quinquennium. This is mainly due to 
economic depression wbioli has also caused n fall of 5-G per cent, in the enrol- 
ment of Sikh boys and of 2-4 per cent, in that of Hindu boys. There h.as, 
however, been satisfactory progress in girls’ education among nil the com- 
miuutics. Among the Hindus, there is an increase of 14,950 girls, among the 
.. Muslims of 10,685 girls and among tho Sikhs of 8,321 girls. This iuorenBo 
is spread over institutions of all kinds. 

, ' In Delhi, the percentage of Muslim pupils to tho Muslim population, which 
is now 7-7, is gradually reaching the level of the percentage of the pupils of 
other communities to their total population, which is 8-3. Tho Delhi Report 
observes that tho Muslim community is becoming more and more alive to tho 
need for and the ndvantagc.s to be derived from secular education. 

•' - ■ . 27v -On- 6hc. whole, the prospect for tho education of Muslims is bright. 

It will bo seen from'tho statistics given in previous pages that thipughou^. 

' India the number of Muslim pupils in sobooHof all lands is on the iiicrease’." 
' Tho Muslim community, however, or n certain section of it, still regards the 
absence of any provi-sion for religious instruction in the ordinary schools as 
a detenent factor. Furtbcr„;Ui.tho opim’pn of tho Bengal Report,, " the 
politically conscious section Of tho Muslims fcols — ^not witbout some-jiistiC- 
cation— that there is a danger of Muslim boys losing their individual -outlook 
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rnfjonmor EPUrATinx ik iNniA. 


if ili«y Ation'l p^n^nl iwlMjnh nhieh nro miHn'tl vt ry Knrr'ly (in * 0 !nA p!aj-es 
nlm'tit fxrltinivily) by n<in-Mii*luni nn<l wli>r<' th« if(hir*v.ion pi\'<'T» in rnoit 
nr in (‘h'lrnfti'r *'.* 

Tlif Uartt*}' (•4ni»miUO"‘ nii ','1 iN-l in tl,ii fiinn«^tinij lIiM r (TortA fr.nuM 
I/O iiivio tM jip'Vi I'’ «p|i>«tuni!i< 4 fur ri H/i'iir in *nj( ‘inn, to ♦•mjibiy n lirt'*? 
i»'ini*K'f f'fMn Inn l4A* !n'f‘rtn<! rtnirt (iiimli*'rfif |>lv/ ifnr Ma»brft 

piijiiii. Iho'n'ti tlirrc nr*' iinny •lilfifi:lii' > itilnnn’ in thr 
n mi • atti'iiijii hi' h*-*:! invli- to jinuM** *i-<m .1 fi> ilisi'- fur tl /' iUfn’itAr'- 
trt« if of f .1:1' ifi m nin'm-' Mn Inn ‘ by r- rv «ii.; u i < rf Aiti |v>ri .'n'.icf- of 
for in (i'lvi ffi'M. nt in''!tiiti<>ti«, by i-picul in.ijif-'ton f.r.i 

b\ niiiirilti.,' ([<•' hil* . 

(it) /.'•/•«■ .fiVm tj Ox' ! fVir'***'. 

Thi* t*ib!" 1 i'r.»i til*’ r of triij-il li'I'j'fiti" {•» fh** <!■ jiri'”*'* 
rl.>.*’i * It I'.ii' i int*. ifi'l*:.!*' > fur llntim. Jt<* NortliiW* • i'rf(Mi*r 

r.'i’.i'i 1: .’ii'ii f.in vil ,\- ..111 111 tlf br-' sbr" j.rn’.iri" >, tl'-f.- Ate 

u'lv n'i fb ? i> • 1 1 1 « ■* « f !• h. hib in A* tn • in th*- ’.iiy 

I,’!.'-' ft! Ill 1 !..%! ) ji il 1 «:•)'{ • i’>'- f‘i > 1 ■ !*'y>b;ir* fiii:* 

»' {'Mil''’!, It. If.*' li }>,••'• *1 ' J'll*'* ii'.''* ti'i' 1 ' ”1 I’l'i-'il’vJ 

»-j itu’.iv b’lt h-.v'- l«’i •« •! iijiii !’,•> • of i!,.> I.*. J.‘ii*!r!t --i. A« 

tl •• 1 ; .1.1 ..t! ’ti lif *’ b'<’ ‘....f 1 1 1 1 1 '■ i'l i'. .1 V " c 1 u 'm 

t’l-.non 1 li'i.ii-’tl* f'T IV.Cnr.'i 1W7 r.rooft! mbtfcl 

ii.lii* f'.r iiijiH'-irAfiit' jiii'i*''"* 
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29. Large increases in the number of the depressed class pupils in several 
provinces are encouraging. The prejudices again.st their admission to the 
ordinary schools arc rapidlj’ dying out and attempts arc being made to secure 
that they arc admitted on equal terms with the children of otlier castes. 


Madras has continued its policy "to get the dcprrssid class pupils ad- 
mitted into the elementary schools alrcad}' existing in the locality and to open 
separate schools for them only in places where owing to caste prejudice the 
existing schools arc not easily accessible to them or m places where there are 

no schools whatsoever Scholarships, fee remissions, boarding grants, 

stipends, allowances for hooks, etc., continued to be granted to enable 
desen'ing students of the depressed classes to prosecute their studies in 
schools and colleges and to pursue industrial and technical courses of 
study 

Bombay reports that "not only baa there been a general awakening 
among those classes themselves, but the prejudice against them is dying out. 
Scheduled class pupils are now admitted freely into all but a very fi-w schools 
and sit in the* class alongside other children. And it is only when the school 
is held in a temple th.at there is any didiculty .shout admitting scheduled class 
pupils. Necessary steps are now being taken to move these schools to other 
buildings, and, if no other building is available, to other villages 

In Bengal, " considerabli progress lias been made by the baclnvnrd classes 
in education during the last five years inspito of the flnancinl distress in the 
country which necessarily hit these despcr.atcly poor people very hard. . . The 
extension of the frnncliise and the reservation of a number of scats for the 
backward clas.ses in the Provincial Legi-shiturc cre.ated great enthusiasm 
amongst them for higher education and if larger educational facilities are 
mada available for them, they will undoubtedly make greater progress and 
take their rightful place in the public life of the province.”® 

In the United Provinces, the number of depressed class pupils showed a 
steady improvement from year to year, and this was more apparent in the 
ordinary vernacular schools than in the special schools for the depressed 
classes The increa.so of 53 per cent, in the enrolment of depressed class 
pupils attending ordinary schools is signiBcant of the waning of caste pre- 


idices. 

In the Punjab the "segregate" schools for the depressed classes have 
cen practically abolished. "The obstacles of social bigotry and religious 
reiudicc arc almost extinct. Untouchability m so far as the schools are 
oi^^cerncd, is a matter of the past now Preferential treatment is given to 
Lenressed class children in the matter of training as teachere and their subse- 
Snt employment.”.^ But it is d.sappomtmg that despite pocuum^ 

Er faciUtiL there has been a fall of 4,888 in the number of the depressed 
•lass pupils This is attributed to the poverty of the parents to whom the 


iModrsB, pages 140 ond 141. 


• Botobay, page 216. 

■ Bengal, pages 124 and 126. 


* Punjab, page 26. 
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nconomiV vnlH« of th<'ir cliiHrcn on Ji«'lp'‘n« in tliflr wi>rk h crmt, fo tlio irfuja! 
of till! pan ntn in qtiitf ft lnr;;<' hurnlMT of nn'ivi to pet tli'-ir rii'iMrcn rrc/irf- 
I'd fti m' irtli-'rrt of th" il<-pT«"«'<l in tin* nrliiw! rrpL'‘l'Ti, and to t?.' 

ftdnplion of ft ii'^tor-'oimdint; ♦•.nt'-n.im" in ronn* Tlitr<' w.n, 

over, ft pralifylnit incn-.Mi' in f fn- niimlM t of etiuli nti rradiiiR in arti roll 
from H in 1M2 to HI in IM7. 

■ In Hilmr, lln' uliirntfon of tli" niadc n Pti.nly advanc* 

fortli-'iirit fiiiiryrnrioftltpqiiiiujH*nnitirn. i<ut tlipfi' Iift-i h*. nft<Ii^dlt^t’<;t''t 
in tlip Mnf 3 ‘iMr, for wliit'h ••ponomip il' jin ’.'itin nny ic inainh' riMpon'iM', 
alt)inin;h on«' irnp' ''tor aftrilinf* « it to lln-non-i'xlst'ni'''. nnd in rotn'- i-a-i-* to 
tho duronfininnP'' of r.ipitation ftllo'.vnrii**-« for (•ruliiii'^' pupil's of th"*' 
rla^oi. Ai ft ri ■.uH (iftli>- If-irijan inovi-in- nt, liow-vcr, th' r.- v..n n jrrowil 
domand for uppinl nhooli in t!i«' IstNr part of tin' qainqiH-nniuiu. Ti-r 
writor of tiio Hili.ir Ti jiort rout’d- rt tliat “ t!i< o- ia a r*al ri-l: th tttliPi<; 
•''linoli may It ' 1* ii i!rid''nt flmn ordinary srlioolt, and th-'ir pupih «ouH 
tlipr^fori* do Ih’IItT t»> join tlip laft/ r 

In IM.'l, III" I'flmnrj' Kdir.afioa (‘omniittcp of Uihar rnado rom'- ro^nra- 
mpndationi r.'o.ardiri? th" (•iii-Afioii of lli • dt'jtr- ' • d cJa'A* a. 

(1) Frlifuda rc. iviur. ft‘*l fru'n lop.d hotlita ahouM, if d'pr<‘»'jd rh*i 

pupil I ar<’ I \p|inl<d. It- ti iiioaa li to o(In r fit' a. 

(2) Pi'iprt‘*o'd rlaai pnpila hIs/hiM I- pivm fqinl fapilittfa for Ihrir 

I' ’ona t'iih o*I|. r pjipdi. tiny l"'»adn!tf<d tothparhoo! 
1 •! :« ."tid It • pifU a •t at in foinf of tli" t*‘ irl.i r nnd t'l" Wiff:- 
Nt tr'I. 

(fl) Moro nd'qtmt'" f.irilit,' •. ‘ho'iM h" pr'»vM<d fo’’ th" •■'lup.atron of 
d-jT S' rhv* up chlly in t’lf f>»rtn of rif rial < "hooLa in an ja 
wh Ti' a roit'idff.aM p*ipt)l I'jon of th'-* ' rh'--* a ia for.f'nt rat'd, 
hilt th" pnivHi'»n ia to h only a tnuporary m •a.nin* to laat until 
tl/ ' ' rhildrt'n an- fr- !y iidKiitf''d to ordinary rrhooli. 

TJira.' n'-omnii 'idUiuai wr^• ptMi » flirt t«> hy CJoavmmtnt, ft* far at 
ftwild", avitl.oiif iMay. 

In th" C'ntral l’ri>\'in"''a. th"rf haa ItN n an atlvancr in nil ftap’» of 
fduration of th" Harijant, forin>riy r.ill-"'! d'pri-'ai'd rlw-'f. The rrportt 

‘'’"'i’' '*f indie ati' tint thi' pri'inilir** apairirt dpprrr.’kyl rLasA 

ohiMn'n ii raniiily di^apponrinir. TIi" Inup'-rtor of Mioob, B'‘rar, rrp'arti 
tint ill' rr ><1 no loitpiT nay ami f, U for fpiiral" Echnola for dopTr.<w«d claf* 
pupilt fta tho Itarijan Imya nrr fr'-<*ly nllowf'd to talrn tlnir place in school*, 
M in moat other pnldin place*, without imv ohjectioa from other communi- 
tins ,* 

In OriAia, there were B(V5 srhooh nwinly intended for depTe* 9 ed classes 
out or whieli 10 were for cirla. Th" need for I'Ii'A" special scliooH still confi- 
niie.<i m some aman, thouph th" prejmtie" np.ainst the admmatoti of depresaod 
rlftsa piiptia to ordinary r^'hool* n are ilretiinp. 


• Ilihnr, 138. 

• Cram] lIvTince*, I0». 
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la Delhi, tho number of dcprosied class children declined from 2,905 in 
1932 to 2,375 in 1937. " The decrease is explained by the growing unwilling- 
ness on tho part of parents ns well ns school teachers to return children as 
belonging to castes coining under the unhapjiy de-oignation of th" depressed 
classes. Economic dopresqoii is nlso responsible to some extent for tho 

docrenso Another difliculty is the provision of teachers Ivlonginp to tho 

depressed classes. The reduolion in number may also b s attribut-'d to some 
extent to want of sympathy on the part of teachers with the baclrwnrd 
classes 

. In Coorg, tho four day schools run specially for the depressed classes were 
closed during tho quinquennium ns places were found for pupils and staff 
alike in the caste schools. But the one tught school that oxi-stod during tho 
previous quinquennium continued. 

30. On the whole, appreciable progress has hc'n made in tlic education 
of the depressed classes, but much leeway has still to be made up. 

(u) Edueation of Aboriginal and Hill Tribes. 

31. Special provision is made for tho educiition of tho aboriginal and hill 
tribes of India. 

In Madras, there are 72 schools specially intended for the Kotos, 
.Kurumbas, Irulas, Bndagas and Lmgaynts with a total enrolment of 4,176 
pupils as compared with 76 schools with 3,800 pupils in 1931-32. The 
JJadagas arc far more educationally adranced than the other hill tribes as 
•their homes arc less scattered. There arc also 22 Government schools for 
Chenehus— an aboriginal tribo in the Kurnool district— with a strength of 
681 pupils. For tho Jatapns, Godabas, Sawras, Khondas and Khonda- 
doros in the Vizngnpat.am district, there arc 29 recognised schools with 846 
boys and 101 girls reading in them. 

There arc 98 schools for tho abotiginccs in tho Agency Tracts with a 
strength of 2,622 pupils. Those tribes include tho Koyos, Konda Keddis, 
Savaras, Jatapns, Kiondadoras, etc. 

Special schools arc also maintained for the children of aboriginal tribes 
living in other parts of tho Madras Presidency. There arc altogether 15,603 
, pupils belonging to the aboriginal and bill tribes rcoding in all classes of 
institutions compared with 21,540 in 1931-32. The fall in the number is 
Winly duo to the transfer of tho Ganjam Agency to tho new province of 
Orissa. 

In Bombay, tho aboriginal and hill tribes mostly consist of Mahadco 
Kolia, Thakats, Katkaris and Bhils. Tho number of pupils of these tribce 
; • inrri.ft«i.d from 24,006 to 29,105 during the quinquennium. Of these, one was 
'• ■ in college, 86 in secondary schools, 28,668 in primary schools, 10 in training 
institutions, and 340 in other special schools. The number of tcaohera belong- 
ling to these tribes employed, in primary schools increased from 310 to 333 
daring the quinquennium. The' desirability of increasing their number has 
been impressed on all tho school boards and this is having tho desired effect. 


* Delhi, page 128. 
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' Of tho aboriginal tribes in Bengal, the Santbals are the most cducable, 
BreoJIont work continues to bo done for their education bj tho American 
Baptist Mission in Midnaporo and by tho Methodist Mission at the 
mdustrial schoob for girls at Bankura and at tho Gbiru-training School at 
^renga. Tho Australian Baptists run an oxccllent School at Biriswi in 
Mymonsmgh specially for tho Gams, another aboriginal tribe in that district, 

During tho quinquennium the -(vholo policy of education in the Chittagong 
Hill Kacts was ^ revised and from the beginning of the next quinquennium 
special efforts will be made to give tho hill tribes an education more suited 
to their particular needs. 

i.'ii number of schools for the education of the Baluch 

nil! tribes has remained stationary as compared with tho figures of 1931-32, 
Three of the primary schools have, however, been raised to tho lower middle 
f 1 w schools has gone down by 6 from 168 in 1933 

to 162 in 1937. Tho declme in enrolment is ascribed to tribal fends, which 
mvatiably have an adverse effect on admissions. The schools We, however, 
created a fairly keen interest in education among tho Baluch tribes particn- 
Jarly ns preforenM is given to Htcrate youths in recruitment to tho Baluch 
levy ond Border Military forces. 


of P«pib from tho abori^^^ tribes has increased 
“oVla. In the areas where 
for tJinTTi^+i P®P“^?*’°” Iftigo, no need has been felt for any special schools 

attended >>^5 whoUy or mainly 
incladpR flnv pupils. In such areas, tho ordinary inspecting staff 

includes several persons who are aboriginal by race. » 

of Provinces, the total number of pupils 

Lack of 0 ™?°° tribes fell by 10,848 from 36,445 to 25,697. 

largely to the prevailing financial depression. 
SL iSuolL ■ stages there are so fewpupils 

• f ’”*•*. °*'*^ 3 ® “rts colleges and 48 in high schoob. A 

SSTe SSwd'’^'“*®“i*'‘f “^“ielunls really need Lre attention 


numborrf® of twelve districts are inhabited by hill tribes. The 

■in 1931-32 to 6,827 ?nlSS^and^°®^*'“ J'«trict8 increased from 4,941 

Til T. V , primary schoob from 26,037 to 34,097. 

Winued iSraS^and^b"®™™!^^ «nd Noga Hills 

rose from 139 in 1931-32 to schools in each of the districts 

95 to 103 in the latter bill district and from 

ODonnd iHi /1 Mikir Hills also Government schoob aio beins 

■t.S».2Wi.a. .ip, „d'l8,W0 ta 

•Cenlrnl Pwrincca, p»go 103. ^ 
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leported that " educational work amongst aboriginals is very difficult ohiofly 
becauso the literary language taught is not and cannot bo tho languago 
usually spoken— tho mother tongue. Tho work is in tho hands of poorly 
educated teachers and their constant supervision by men of higher qualifica- 
tion is difficult on account of the extent of tho areas and the scattered nature 
of tho population.”^ 

(vi) Education of Criminal Tribes. 


32. This section deals with the education of criminal tribes for whom 
special settlements have been set up in some provinces. 


In Madras, there are settlements for criminal tribes at five places. In 
these settlements education is compulsory for all children of school ago. In 
1936-37 1,103 pupils — 530 boys and 573 girls were under instruction. Tho 
Kallnr reclamation work in the Tanjorc district was wound up, but arrange* 
ments were made through local boards and tbo Karanthai Tamil Sangham 
for carrying on the education of pupils in the Kallar schools in that district. ’ 
In the Madura district, the number of Kallar schools was 258 in 1936-37 with 
an enrolment of 12,424 pupils. Boarding houses are maintained for Kallar 
■Dunils and 924 special scholarships and stipends were awarded to them during 
tiic quinquennium. 73 fee remissions and 353 boarding grants were also 
■auctioned for the Koravas, a criminal tribe in tho Salem distnot. 


In Bombay there are several settlements and free colonies for criminal 
tribes and day and night schools are maintained by Government for the 
Suoation of these tribes. These schools arc m charge of a special officer 
taUed the Backward Class Officer. Ho reports that eduction in these 
Xmrmts is compulsory. Out of the total population of 8,231 m sottlo- 
acttlomon , ^ f children attending day and night schools ate 

^ the corresponding numbers are 1,336 and 210. Thus the number of 

attcndin-T schools per thousand of the population is 261-3 for sottle- 
chddren .Jtend.ng sc^^^^^ In addition 344 children from the settle- 

TeiS and fret colonies attend outside primary schools and 16 children attend 

English schools",- . . 

■r -n 1 4 -i,« ^olvntion Annv maintained a residential school with 
^ for of tto ICTWal . orifoibd «b.. 

■eparate hostels for boys ana g enrolment in 1936-37 was 

Nilphaman m the tot oflta^^^ 32 girls in 1931-32. The total 

SsJrprorinifrUnuefformam^^^^ the school amounted to Rs. 10,000 
during tho quinquennium. 

, TT J u-nTrinw-i there arc seven settlements for cnrmnal tribes 
In the Umted Pr i • in ceoh settlement, attended both 

A yemncular ^ 1,53 The progress made is reported to be satis- 

J ^ ?Tand thSrls arc found particularly promising. Some of the studenta 
factory f 'f ^j^c eottlement schools and are now receiving education m 


>OriasB, page 38. 
•Bombay, page SIS, 
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schools. It is reported that the younger generation of these tribes are 
now growing up with ideas which have to a very large extent ousted the old 
criminal tendencies. 

In the Punjab, the total number of schools of all grades for criming 
tribes has decreased from 59 in 1932 to 67 in 1937, but enrolment has gone 
up ftom 2,391 to 2,444., The number of pupils attending ordinary village 
schools has fallen by 9 per cent, from 6,304 to 6,867. This decline is attribut- 
ed to economic depression in rural areas, to grants of exemption to members 
of wandering criminal tribes on a large scale and to the traditional aversion 
of several tribes towards education. The number of boys and ^Is of the 
criminal tribes completing the primary course has, however, advanced b^ 
100 per cent, from 739 in 1931-32 to 1,493 in 1936-37, while that of pupils 
who passed the middle and matriculation and school leaving certificate 
examination during the period has gone up by .67 from 47 to 104 (about 120 
per cent.). Two students have passed the B.A. examination and one is 
studying in the LL.B. Class ; four boys and one girl are studying in the arts 
bolleges, six boys and two girls are receiving training in the junior vernacular 
and senior vernacular classes, and one boy in the Senior Anglo-Vemaculai 
Class of the Central Training College, Lahore. 

In Bihar, there are 7 schools specially intended for the children of criminal 
tribes. It is disappointing to note that the total number of pupils declined 
from 393 in 1931-32 to 256 in 1936-37. 

* • * » • ‘ ' 

The number of children of criminal tribes under iustruction in Orissa 

was 1,776 out of which 162 were girls, 16 were in secondary stage, 1,617 
jn the primary stage and 244 in unrecognised schools. Only one school in the 
district of Cuttack is specially reserved for them and its enrolment is 13 boys 
arid 6 girls. , ‘ , 

A colony was established at Qarol Bagh, Delhi, in 1936, one of the objects 
of which was to reclaim the children of these unfortunate people from thrii 
h eredi tory occupation. 46 pupils of these settlers are receiving the usual 
mstmctioii in the municipal board school started in the colony. In Sind 
also, a primary school has been opened by Government at Sukkur for the 
children of criminal tribes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MiaCELlAHEOUS. 

(i) Education in the Army, 

' During the period under review the aims and general organization or 
education in the army have remained the same. Education is an integral 
part of the normal training of the soldier and is directed to ensuring that the 
toldier’s mental ability keeps pace with the demands made on his intelli- 
gence and adaptability by the steadily increasing complexity of modem mili- 
tary training. z 

. 2. In British Units in India, the steady advance made dming the past 

five years in the standard of education is illustrated by the table below. 


TABLE GXXVIII. 


Percentage of British troops in India holding educational certificates. 


Year. 

Special* 

lat Class. 

QH 

1 

3rd Class. 

1932 


.. 

0-26 

8-67 

66-22 . 

, 30-08 * 

1933 


1 

0-27 

8-44 

60-44 

29-17 

1934 

. . « « 

« . 

0-29 

8-93 

63-55 

25-92 

1935 

« • • • 

.. 

0-41 

10-42 

62-62 

26-03 

1936 

.. 

•• 

0-44 

10-21 

66-46 

22-47 


The percentage of nncertifioated personnel wee 2-7 in 1932 and 1 -I in 1936. 


Increasing numbers of British soldiers are now availing themselves of fte- 
facilities offered by London University, the Royal Society of Arts and the CSty 
and Guilds of London Institute for taking their external exammations in India.. 


3 On an average, 1,300 British soldiers receive vocational training in 
India every year. The quality of this has been improved and the cost to the- 
soldier reduced Training under qualified instructors is now available in many 
technical as well as non-technical trades, and the level of efficiency attained- 
by the trainees is rising. 

- In addition 600 men are permitted to attend vocatioMl traini^ centees- 
in the United Kingdom annuaUy. These men remam on the In^an Estabhsh- 
^aTnntil thevhave completed their course, when they ate diseharged . or- 
SaSferrS to tL reserve in the United Kh^dom. The majority of these men 
nnAa number of other British soldiers from India are placed m suitable employ- 
JL^nach year through the aid of the vocational traimng centres, employ^ 
flrrhanees regimental and other ex-service employment associationB. 
Thfwar Office hay^sued a revised “ Guide to Civil Bmploynaent for 

'^^r Soldiers. 1936”,. which. gives full particulara rega^ the ciyd. 
employments available. . - . 
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4. The Army hoa continued to provide fnciliiiea for the edneation of tie 
•cliildran of British soldiers serving in this country. The cumouluin has been 
modernized nnd the occonunodation improved during the period under renew. 
One of the main problems, which has to be faced, is to ensure continuity in 
the education of these children. Parents have, in the past, been prone to 
make use of Army children’s schools only when no other school was available. 
As a result children were, in certain cases, contmually changing from an anny 
to a civil school and vice versa. Orders have, however, nscently been issued 
to ensure that British soldiers’ children are only pomutted to attend civil 
schools which ore approved and that once they have been permitted^ to atteiri 
.such schools, they will remain there throughout the jwriod of their fathers 
stay in the station in question. Similarly if a child is withdrawn from an 
army school in order to attend a civil school, ho or she can only be rcadmittM 
to the army school with the sanction of the District Commander concemeA 

5. The position of the Lawrence Eoynl Military Schools, which are pii* 
msrily intended for the children of British soldiers, generally remains the same 
MB stated in the last Review. The standard of education in the Sanawar 
School, to judge from the results in the various e x aminations, has been steadily 
rising. 

6. An equally satisfactory state of affairs is evident in the education of 
Indian soldiers as is shown in the table below. 

TABLE CXXIX. 


Percentage of Indian troops holding educational certificates. 


Year, 

Spoeiol. 

let elus. 

2nd claw. 

3rd clue. 

1933 .. 



0‘10 

6‘03 

1S‘80 

25 ‘80 

1033 .. 



0-24 

4-11 

10-60 

25-23 

1934 ,. 



0-31 

6-60 

lP-00 

28-40 

1036 .. 



0‘3I 

6-62 

19‘61 

20‘03 

1030 .. 

-• 


0‘30 

0‘16 

20-81 

30-37 


NjM.—Tho pereontago of men who horo possctl only tho rocroit’s tost or am unoertifieitel 
. yrta S3 per cent, in 1032 and 42*31 per cent, in 1930. 

Bie demand for education in tho Indian Army has continued to grow and 
"with it tho number of Indian soldiers who have passed tho Indian Army English 
‘Certificate has increased proportionately. Since 1932, 2,216 hove gained the 
1st Class Indian Army Eng^h Certificate and 3,463 tho 2nd daas. 

7. Tho general principles governing the educational training of Indian 
'toops remain the same ns those outlined in tho last Review. The need for an 
increasingly high standard of training for tho unit instructor resulted, in 1934, 
•in the institution of a "Senior Instructors’ Course '' at tho Army School of 
Education. Sirty unit uurtruotoib now attend t^ , course' each year. The 
object of these courses is to troin unit instructor up to the standard required 
Tto teach all subjects for tho Indian Army Special Certificate of Education, ' ’ 
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8. A reomt devdopment in. tlie caso of the Indian soldiers, education is 
the introduction, as a Buhject for study for the higher certificates, of rural 
reconstruction and citizenship. It is considered that the soldier, having 
experienced the benefit of living in healthy surroundings and being aware of 
the necessity for active measures to combat disease, should prove an excellent 
agent for spreading these ideas on his return to civil life. It is the Army’s 
intention to train the soldier for this role not only by example but also by 
precept. By the introduction of teaching in citizenship it is hoped not only 
to improve the soldier’s personal prospects but also to mriVA of him a more 
useful servant of his country. 

9. The provision of an ample supply of trained instructors for both British 
and Indian troops continues to be the main purpose of the School of Education, 
Belgaum. 

In the case of British non-commissioned officers, the ayllabus is based 
on the system of instruction which is in force at the Army School of Education 
in England. Approximately one hundred British non-commisaioned officers 
are trained at Belgaum each year. 

Li the case of the Indian instructor, research and experiment into the 
beat methods of teaching continue and though the existing system is yield 
ing good results, the nature of the problem demands that this research should 
go on. In the zone of experiment may be classified the examination which is 
now taking place into the possibilities of teaching “ Basic English ” to Indian 
troops. officer of the Army Educational Corps, who was deputed to attend 
a course of “ Basic English ” at the Orthological Institute in London last year, 
is now on his return experimenting with the system at Belgaum with a view 
to determining its suitability for introduction into the Indian Army. 

10. The three King George’s Royal Indian Military Schools at Jhelum, 
JuUundur and Ajmer are being maintained at their fuU establishment. The - 
staff of each of these schools has been increased by the addition of a second 
warrant officer instructor of the Army Educational Corps. The results of the 
examinations for the First Class and Special Indian Army Certificates of 
Education show that the educational standard of the pupils is rapidly 
improving. 

Selected boys &om these three schools are now admitted into the 
Kitchener College, Nowgong, by direct nomination, where they undergo a 
two years intensive course of instruction with a view to their admission as 
Indian Army cadets to the Indian Military Academy, Debra Dun. Those 
of them who successfully complete the course there will eventually receive 
commissions as officers in the Indian Land Forces. 

11. In the Kitchener College an advanced educational course was insti- 
tuted in 1932. The object of this course was to provide facilities for sixty 
soldiers of the Indian Army to pass the examination for the Indian Army 
Special Certificate of Education. This certificate is one of the essential 

'jqualificationa nomination by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
an T T«^i«n Army Cadetship at the Indian' Military -Academy. .. 
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12.' The' Prince of Wales' Eoyal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun 
continues to train candidates for the Indian Military Academy for eventual 
commissions in the Indian Land Forces; for the Royal Air Force College, 
Cranwell for commissions in the Indian Air Force ; and for the Royal Indian 
Navy. Since the inauguration of the Indian Military Academy in 1932, 39 
students from the College have gained admission to that institution, ^e 
College is now working at its full capacity of 130 cadets and there is a waiting 
list.. The education provided at the College followed the general lines des- 
cribed in the previous reviews, and the Diploma Fxamination remained hi 
force; 

(it) lie/onnatories. 

'13. The number of reformatories has increased from 13 to 16 during the 
quinquennium and their enrolment from 2,294 to 3,215. The expenditure 
has decreased from Rs. 6,09,424 to Rs. 4,98,732, and the average cost per 
pupil ti:om Rs. 222 •! to Rs. 155*1. The following table gives the detailed 
statistics by provinces. 

f 

• 1 

TABLE eXXX. 


ReformatoTy Schools. 


ProTince. 

1831-32. 

1 

193&37. 

NomberefBclioob 

(plaM) 


Expendi- 

ture. 

Q a. 

^ U ^ 

Number of lebools 
(plaeo). 

H 

M “ 

Ezpendi- 
. tore. 

Ik 

|g& 




Ba. 

Bi. 



Bi. ' 

Bl. 

Uadraa*7*. •• 

4 (Alipomm in 
Bcllaiy, Chiflglo- 
nut, Bumpet, 

e03 

72,010 

122-4 

6 (BelUry, Ching- 
lepDt, Bampet, 
Wasbexmonpet, 
lUpauk). 

1,056 

68,674 

66-8 

Bombaj 

3 (YozBTdof Bjcnl> 
la, Uatunga), 

C20 

1,46,IM 

234-2 

3 (TenTds, BtchI- 
la, 

688 

1,32,385 

182-4 

.. 

2 (Boakon, Oal- 
cutta). 

403 1 

72,763 

147>9 

3 (Alipore, Bonk- 
nro, Calentta). 

605 

97,778 

181-6 ’ 

XTaiitd ^rbicei 

1 (Chuiiar). 

135 

62,H1 

392*2 

I (dmut). 

74 

40,770 

651-1 


1 (OdU). 

127 

43,476 

342*3 

1 (Belbi), 

107 

45,077 

421-1 

BdiBft .. 

1 (Thajotmjo). 

09 

2Z,4()0 I 

826*3 

1 1 

342 I 

1 28,683 

50-1 ' 

Bihu. .. 

1 (Euuni«,]St 

228 


438>8 

1 . 

1 

^ 2 (Hezaribs^). 

326 


3«2-3 

Omtnl FiDTlneei 

J 


4^ 

• • v 

1 (Jabbilpon). 

118 

1,812 

16-4 

ToW ' 

'13 ' 

2.S84_ 

A0»,«*4 

1 

222-1 

' 16 

3,316 

4.8^738 1 

iU*~T 
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14. In Madras, the number of reformatory and certified schools has in- 
creased from 4 to 5 during the quinquennium. Of these, three are under 
Government management and the other two under private management. 
These two private schools are classified ns girls’ schools. 

15. In Bombay, there are three principal Certified Industrial Schools - 

which wore formerly called reformatory schools, viz., the Ycravda Industrial 
School maintained by Government, the David Sassoon Industrial School, 
Mntunga, managed by a Committee of Management appointed under the terms 
of a trust and maintained by Govermnent grants and (he Willingdon Boys’ 
Home, Bombay, under the management of the Salvation Army, which is also 
an aided institution. A now system of release on licence has been introduced 
in the Ycravda School and the Willingdon Home. Under this system the 
boys are discharged before the expiry of their period of detention and arc 
placed under the supervision of probation ofiicers in their own districts. 
Efforts are made to secure cmplo 3 Tnont for them. It is reported that the 
system has met with considerable success and the fact that the boj’ is liahlo to 
bo recalled to the school for any misconduct or breach of the terms of licence ■ 
on his part acts ns a strong inducement for him to settle down to a steady life* 
during the period of licence. , 

Of the three refonnatory schools in Bengal, the buildings and the staff of 
those in Calcutta and Alipore ate reported to bo inadequate for the present 
number of inmates. But in spite of these handicaps, the schools are doing good 
work. 

The Reformatory School in the United Provinces is housed in the historic 
fort of Chunar. During the quinquennium efforts have been directed towards 
getting rid of the jail atmosphere and the amenities of the place have been 
improved. 

The Reformatory School in Delhi is managed by the Punjab Government. 
In Burma, a Borstal Institute is maintained at Thayctmyo. 

The Hazaribagh Reformatory School in Bihar is a joint institution for 
Bihar, Assam, Orissa and to a certain extent for Bengal, Of 225 boj's on its 
rolls on the Slst Match 1937, 132 came from Bihar, 73 from Bengal, 10 from 
Assam and 10 from Orissa. 

In the Central Provinces, a Reformatory School is maintained by Govern- 
ment at .Tubbulpore. In 1936-37, the provincial Government accorded 
sanction for the admission to this institution of j’outliful offenders also from 
the administered areas in Central India and certain Railway lands in Rajputand' 
and Central India on payment of the cost of maintenance. 

1C, In addition to general education, instruction is given to the children 
in these schools in vocational subjects such as carpentry, smithy, weaving, 
gardening, tailoring, laundry, book-binding, agriculture, dairying, cane work; 
leather work, etc. A healthy tone is also engendered by organised sports and 
games, lantern lectures 'scouting and other recognised methods of character 
building. Satisfactory progress -has generally been maintained by the schools 
in both literary and vocational education cltiring the quinquennium. 

17. The quc.stion of after-care of the boys discharged from reformatories 
3s of vital importance, and special attention is paid to this matter. 
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In 1936-37, out of 2J2 boys discbnrgcd from tho three Certified Industrial 
Scliools in Bombay, 105 are reported to Imvo been employed and only one was 
rcrommitted. Similarly in the United Provinces, out of 7C boys released 
during tho quinquennium, whose ftftcrcnrccr was reported on, 15 were pursuing 
the trades they had been tnnght, 21 were engaged in other avocations and only 
5 had relapsed into crime. In Bihar, out of 422 boys discharged, 274 were 
employed and only 20 srero reconvicted. In the Punjab, it is reported that GO 
per cent, of tho boys discharged are leading honest lives. 

Several AssoeiiUions also aujdi as tha Baugal A-Cter-cace Associatian, the 
Shephard After-care Home, etc., arc doing vnlimhic work by looking after the 
welfare of the boys discharged from reformatories and by trying to find employ- 
ment for them. 

(m) Edwation cf difcrtiin. 

18. According to the census of 1931, there were at least 103,431 blind and 
dcnf-inutc children in Indi.a between the ages of five and fifteen. The pro- 
vioion for their education is still Iiopclc'-dy inadequate. Tlicre arc only 18 
schools for the blind and 24 ."chools for dcaf-niutc.s with an enrolment of 755 
blind pupils and 1,090 dcaf-imitcs respectively. The provincial statistics are 
given in the following table. 


T/\BLE CXXXI, 

fScfmU for deaf-tnutes and the Kind, JQ.Vi-'i? 


Provhicoa 

Scliools 

tot 

Hcit 

inutr^. 

Nrhooli 

for 

tlio 

bUnd. 

Total. 

Numtirr of pupilt. 

Doaf- 

muln. 

Blind. 

Total. 

Sladrns , . 


6 

4 

9 

43S» 

let 

5S9 

Dombny • . 


C 

A 

7 

1S.7 

109 

203 

Bmcal 


0 


10 

3CS 

84 

449 



\ 

3 

i 

19 

90 

m 

Punjab , . 


« o 

A 

A 

* 

• a 


79 

Burma 


1 

2 

3 

IS 


S9 

Biltar 


1 

A 

=» 

7 


103 

Crntml Frorincra and 
Brmr. 

I 

1 

3 

20 


52 

Bind 

a. 

,, 

1 

1 



37 

DcUii 


1 


1 


B 

4G 

Total 

•• 

SI 

IS 

42 

1.090 

705 1 

1.851 


•Incladea blind pnitil* of Ilip Ibwf Dumb and Blind »eliool, Teynumpot, acnarata 
figures for trhota sro not avsilablo* 
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In Madras, tlio number of schools for deaf-mutes and the blind has risen 
from 8 to 9. Of these, 4 are for deaf-mutes, 4 for the blind and one. for both 
deaf-mutes and blind. Their enrolment has advanced from 414 to C89. AU 
these schools are aided institutions under private management, with the excep- 
tion of the Deaf and Diuub School at Cfeiinbatoro which is under municipal 
management. In this school provision has been made for free mid-day meals 
for poor cliildren and also for medical inspection of the pupils by a specialist 
in car, nose and throat diseases. 

There are also three leper schools in Madras, one of which is maintained 
at Bapatla by the Salvation Army, and two at Narasapur and Chinglcput arc 
under mi.s 5 ion management. There arc ID pupils in the Leper School at 
Bapatla ns against 14 in the last quinquennium. The Bethesda Leper 
Hospital School at Narnsapur, wliich was opened in 1935-30, has 28 pupils on 
its rolls. 


In Bombay, of the seven schools for defectives, 2 with 109 pupils arc for 
the blind and 5 with 183 pupils are for deaf-mutes. All these institutions 
are maintained by mifsionary and private bodies and arc aided by Govern- 
ment and the local bo.lirs With the exception of the School for the Dumb 
and Deaf at Poona, tlir.se iiustitutions ptoridc board and lodging for the pupils. 
A record of past pupils is maintained and the reports of the Jlan-sgors .show 
that in spite of financial and other diflicultics every possible elTort is made to 
secure employment for them when they leave and to help them m other res- 
pects. The Principal, Ahmcdabad School for Deaf-Mutes, reports that about 
no ner cent of the past students earn an independent Imng, with an .avernge 
Tonthlv income ranging from Bs. 25 to Bs. 90. No special provision exists for 
Te mLrof t JlSrf for defective children. The majorUy of teachers in 
such schools are reported to have acquired by practice and exTcncnce such 
Wedge as they possc.ss of the subjects they are required to teach. Efforts 
am however, being made by the Managers to secure the services of trained 

teachers. 

-is* 

37 against 155 boys and 44 girls m 1931-3-. . , 

ml ur 1 «5nl.nnl at Bchala in the South of Calcutta is the only school of 

there were 84 pupils os against i8 m 1931-32. . 

, TT >0.1 Provinces there arc two schools for the blind at Mampun 

In thcJDnitcd Promccs. tnere ^ 

and Aligarh A^aSiool for blind girls, the North India Industrial 

’ S,ol to”™ bM, binninffacd .1 Faipur'n.l™ Danl h, th« Zmnaa Eibl. 
Tba« ...60 tomato 


rS, to”” ibW, Y f““d 

«bid. b.. 19 .tuden.,. 

P iab there are two schools for the blind with an enrolment of 
Vi,n novernment School for the BUnd, Lahore, is being reorganized 
upils. i.iie« revised scheme of studies wall prorido a 


ft- Apdl .937 
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better and more interesting course of training ; at the some time work will b« 
secured for the blind pupils and tliey will be helped in tho marketing of thur 
products. 

In Burma, the number of schools for deaf-mutes and the blind has 
remained stationary at 3, while their enrolment has increased from 69 te 89. 

In Bihar, there continue to be the two schools for the bUnd at Patna and 
Ranchi. The school at Patna is controlled by a managing committea 
representing the local community and that at Ranchi is managed by the 
8. P. 6. lili-^sion. The enrolment of these schools has increased from 92 to 
^6. A school for deaf-mutes was started at Patna in the last year of the 
quinquennium and has 7 pupils on its rolls. 

There is al.co a school attached to the Leper Asylum at Puriilia in Bihnr. 
It .had 238 pupils in 193G-37 against 231 in 1931-32. 

' . In the Central Provinces, the two schools, one for deaf-mutes and one for 
the bh‘rd, continued during the quinquennium, and their enrolment increased 
from SS'to 52. A new building was constructed for the Blind Boys’ Institute 
at Nagpur towards tbc cost of which Government contributed Rs. 7,(M0, 

In Sind, there is one school for the blind at Karachi with 37 pupils on the 

■ roll ns compared with 25 pupils in 1031-32. It prondcs free lodging and 
board for its pupils. 

“"■''^In bcllii, a school for the deaf and dumb was started by a Committee 

' 'formed under the auspices of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in 1931. 
An Association called’ the Delhi Association for tho Deaf and Dumb aas 
recently constituted and registered. It took over the management of the 
school in December 1936. The school, which began with only half a dozen 
' pupils in 1931, has now 46 pupils on roll. It has been able to provide a well- 
planned building of its own with accommodation for 60 pupils. Tlic Govern- 
ment of India contributed Rs. 20,000 towards the erection of this building. It 
has extensive playgrounds, residential quarters for teachers and a boarding 
house with provision for 30 pupils. 

In Assam, there is no school for the education of defectives. Tlierc are, 
however, 24 scholarships for tho training of blind and deaf and dumb children 
of that province in the Calcutta schools. 

19. In addition to gcncrjil education, these schools teach various useful 

■ handicrafts _with tho object of making their pupils self-supporting. Some 
'progress is noticeable in the education of defective children, but much still 
remains to bo done in this iicld. Tbc Central Advisorj’ Boa^ of Education, 
which considered this matter in 1936, recommended that tho education of these 
unfortunate children should not be neglected. 

20. The question of providing education for mentally defective* children 
has so far attracted very little attention in India. There are only two schools 

■ — ^the Cliildrcn’s Home, Kuiacong, where special methods arc adopted for the - 

training of mentally and physically dofectivo European children, and the 
Boclhana Nikotnn at Bclghoria near Calcutta which is' intended for the- educa- 
tion of mentally defective Indian children. Tlio former. had. on its tolU' 20* 
pupils in 1936'^7, and tho latter 10^ pupils, ' •* 
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(it)) £dtiealion of adults. 

21. Tho table below indicates the provision made for the education of 
adults in India. But a large number of institutions shown therein are not 
■trictlj schools for adults but are in many coses night schools which are attended 
also by cluldten. 


TABLE CXXXn. 
Schools for aiulls, 1936-37. 


ProTinco. 

Males, 

Fomaloe. 

IsstitnUons. 

Pnpib. 

BisUiutiona. 

Papils. 

hlndns .. .. •• 

(u) fiSS 

(a) 22,420 

• • 


Bombay «• •• •• 

171 

6,777 

.0. 

622 

v 

Bo&gal •• •« <• ** 

657 

13,003 

• * 

•• 

United Ewrinoos 

280 

8,103 

• • 

(6)33 

Punjab.. •• •• •• 

180 

4,076 

• • 

(6)13 

Bnima .. •• •• 

16 

1,440 

*• 

•• 

Bihar . • • • • • • • 

(«) 123 

(c) 3,100 

■ • 

(6)11 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

(d) 28 

(d) 1,160 

2 

354 

Assam .• •• ** ** 

n 

110 


(6)3 

North-Weet Pronlicr Province 

7 

(e) 164 


•• 

Sind 

24 

716 


(6)0 


2 

133 



^ Orissa . . • • • * • • 






14 

345 


(6)4 

*, Delhi •- •• •' ’* 






12 

231 



AjmW'Mcrwara • • • • •• • 





’ Totol 

2,010 

02,001 

11 

OiO 


(a) Inctados 092 rnght'schooU wlh tho Btiongth of 22.230. 

(M Bonding in institutions for 
W Include 122 night sohools ^'ICO pupils. 

]J. 1 -_ 20 nisht BcboalB ■witt .101 pupib. 

' '^,(«}-ti«lodi» enrolment of ono school for which Dgnna mo not n-railnhlo. 

MSECQI,... 
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In Bombay (excluding Sind) there were 143 schools for adults in 1932-33 
with an enrolment of 5,660 pupils. The number of sohoola has increased to 
180 in 1937 and that of pupils to 6,299. The increase is attributed to " the 
present awakening in the cause of adult education duo to the impetus given by 
Government In this province, several Associations such ns the BuralBe- 
construction Association of Poona, the City of Bombay Literary Association, 
the Adult Education League in Poona, the Seva Sedan Society and the Social 
Service League in Bombay are also doing substantial work in the direction of 
adult education. The &oial Service League maintains five main centres 
exclusively for the benefit of women. The activities ofthe Seva Sadan Society 
are also directed towards the social and educational uplift of Indian women 
and it maintains a number of schools at important centres in the Central 
Division of the province. The advanced night classes at Kirkee, conducted 
by the Alogaonkar Brothers, cater for factory employees. 

The United Provinces also show an appreciable increase both in the 
number of schools and their enrolment. The number of schools has risen firom 
233 to 286 and that of pupils from 6,114 to 8,136. It is, however, reported 
that these schools do not attract the adults, and the majority of those who 
'ittend are boys. 

In Madras, the number of schools decreased &om 3,322 to 686 during the 
quinqucimium and their enrolment from 98,761 to 22)420. The rapid and 
continuous reduction In the number of schools during the last decade has been 
duo " to the policy of weeding out bogus and ill-working night schools which 
came into existence as a by-product of the policy of expansion during the pre- 
vious decade. Tlio average number of pupils per night school however rose 
firom 30 to 38 during the quinquennium, which marks noteworthy progress 
in the increase of larger and economical schools ”.® 

In Bengal also, there has been a rapid and continuous decrease both in 
the number of schools for adults and their strength. There are now 657 
schools with an enrolment of 13,963 pupils ns against 1,089 schools and 26,804 
pupils in 1932. 

The Punjab shows a decrease of 396 in the number of schools and of 7,812 
in that of pupils. This abnormal decrease is reported to.be partly due to the 
departmental order of 1932 that grant would not be paid to district boards 
for more than 10 adult schools per district. 

In Bihar also, the number of night schools is declining. During the five 
years it fell from 176 with 4,078 pupils to 122 with 3,160 pupils. It is reported 
"that their general reputation has been so poor that it is not surprising that 
they die out for want of popular support. One feature common to all the 
schools is that, on an average, only about 50 per cent, of the students in them 
ore adults. The Night School Association, Muzaffnrpnr, is, however, doing good, 
work as a supervising agency. 


* Bombay, page 233. 

* Uadtas, pagea 01 — 02. 
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In tie Central Provinces, the scheme drawn up originally in 1928 for the 
establishment of 60 schools for adults had again to be postponed owing to 
financial stringency. There are at present 30 schools for adults (incl^g 
20 night schools) with an enrolment of l,60i. 


22. Work in night schools maintained for adults continues to be largely 
experimental, and the efforts which have been made in direction have 
met with only quabfied success. For example, the United Provinces consider 
that " night schools of the present type will do little to liquidate illiteracy 
They suggest that “ seasonal schools, which only function when agricultural 
operations are slack, are the only type which will have any chance of succeed- 
ing as the labourer after his day’s work is too tired to attend school”!, and 
primary school teachers employed in night schools are also “ tired and do not 
make much effort”.! 

The writer of the Punjab Report also states that the practice of working 
through night schools and through teachers, who also worked during the day, 
impeded the advance of adult education. In his opinion, “the real causes of 
the decline appear among others to be : lack of pubhc interest ; application of 
unsuitable methods of instruction, ow., those used in the case of immature minds 
unsuitable courses of instruction ; non-existence of appropriate literature for 
the np-keep of adults’ interest in reading ; collective tench^ and placing the 
adult in the hands of teachers who are ignorant of adult psychology and who 
are too tired after a hard day’s work in school to do an^hmg substantial 
later”.* 

23. In the Punjab a new experiment was, however, started in 1937 and 
is being tried in the Mission School at Moga. It is based on the technique and 
psychological approach of Dr. Laubach’s method of “ Each one teach one ”. 
The main features of this method ate its basis in a sound psychology of the adult 
mind, an interesting method with suitable instructional matter and the easy 
and inexpensive teaching of one individual by another. It is reported that the 
results of tbis experiment in a dozen different centres are very encouraging 

24. In some provinces, adult education is carried on by voluntary effort 
- but the poblem is too serious to be left entirely to voluntary workers. Whilst 

voluntary effort should be encouraged, a systeniatic campaign sponsored by 
Government should be launched. The preparation of such a campaign will 
necessitate a consideration of many points — ^teachers, both voluntary and paid, 
supervisors, times of meeting, premises, methods of prot^ure and control, 
text-books, end finally cost. For village schools, in which normally adult 
^ ]iiHSAa will be held, libraries of suitable boote are neeeded. ^e organiza- 
tion of these libraries and perhaps the experiment of “ travelling ” libraries 
will depend on local conditions, available funds and other factors. These 
are matters which need the earnest attention of education departments in each 
province, if the poblem of adult education is to be seriously tackled. 


^ TTiuted ProTinccs, page 81. 
> Paajsb, page 19. 
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(v) Libraries. 

25. Univcraity libiaiiea arc steadily expanding. The table below indi- 
oatoB tbe size of these libraries. 

TABLE nTyym. 

XJniversily libraries. 


UniTonity. 


Number of TOlumea. 


1032. 


1037. 


Calcutta . . 

Bombay 
Madras .. 

Punjab 

AUababod , . 

Benares Hindu 
Mysore . . 

Patna . . 

Osmania . . 

AUgarb Muslim 
Bangoon .. 

Iiucknow . . 

Dacca 
DoUii 
Nagpur 
Audbra 
Annamaloi 


(a) Figures not arailable. 


The Coloutta University spent Bs. 55 


102,003 

41,172 

74,802 

76,434 

80,008 

01,336 

20,063 

12,627 

26 , m 
26,100 
14,142 
43,672 
78,017 
12,005 

t 

18,807 

0,086 

31,032 


173,44& 

(a) 

07,313 

76,225 

04,177 

01,632 

26,677 

23,000 

(a) 

(a) 

20,311 

65,271 

01,056 

21,764 

20,219 

32,300 

61,684 


- uio.iyr epuub jia. iiu,289 daring the yciirs 1936 and 1936 

on the por^ase of books for its library. ' T^ew premises were alsd bnilt for the®” 
library, and there is now a well-lighted and wdl-ventilated reading room with < ■ 
seatmg accommodation for about 300. 

■ Madras University Libraiy was also provided with a,Mw building 

location of books in the stockroom has been pumiedwrith 
?■ • *®P®rtnnco of and frequency in demand, in various subjeots 

•.and the-conyenienoo of the readers and the stuS. 
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The Punjab University now spends a sum of about Rs. 60,000 a year on 
its library. 

The Allahabad University Library rooeives an annual grant of Rs. 10,000 
from Government. A special non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,000 during the 
year 1936-37 was also sanctioned by the Executive Council of the University. 

The Benares Hindu University spent Rs. 92,879 on the purchase of books 
and periodicals daring the qumqnennium. With the housing of the University 
library in a commodious building costing Rs. 2 lakhs, which was tlio generous 
gift of His Highness the Qaekwar of Baroda, it has been possible to .start an 
Art Galloiy and a Humismatic Section in connection with the Library. 

» 

The Patna University Library Building has been extended by tho addi- 
tion of two wings at a cost of about Rs. 18,000. The Baylcy Memorial Collec- 
tion, which is open to tho public, has been accommodated in the University 
Library. 

Tho Rangoon University Library has acquired besides other books a com- 
plete set of the Narthang Edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka (both Tanjiu: and 
Eanjur) at a cost of Rs. 3,000 and a set of “ Genera Inscctorum ” in 33 volumes 
at a cost of Rs. 5,177. A sum of Rs. 12,653 was spent during the year 1936-37 
on the purchase of books. , 

In tho Lucknow University Library a new section known as tho Bonaiji 
Library has been opened to provide text-books for poor students as well as 
books of general cultural interest. This is the result of the generosity of 
Mr. D. N. Bonarji, who has made an endowment of Rs. 11,000 for its main- 
tenance. 

The amount spent on the purchase of books for tho Dacca University 
Library was Rs. 95,000 during the quinquennium. An extension to tho library 
building was also made. •- 

During the quinquennium, expenditure on the Delhi University Library 
has increased from Rs. 0,635 in 1931-32 to,Rs. 14,011 in 1936-37. 

, - -In tho Nagpur University, a sum of Rs‘. 14,679 was spent on the pmehase 
of books during 1936-37. • . - 

In the Andhra University on an average a sum of Rs, 25,000 was allotted 
for tho purchase of books and periodicals every year during the period und^ _ 
“ review, A now and well-equipped- -building was also constructed for 'the “ 
University Library. 

The Annamalai University Library is also now housed in a new building 
eoially designed and well cquipp^ ivith halls and reading rooms. Tho 
' annual allotment for books and periodicals is about Rs. 25,000. 

Universitj'- Libraries are now being increasingly used by the general body, 
of studertlff as distinct from research workers. The system .of lending boolm 
to eligible persons in the mofussil (i.c., outside Madras City) has now been 

introduced in the Madras University Library. 
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26. Librario!) aro alflo. maintained in nil the colleges. But, spcalang 
generally, they vary considerably in size according to the size and importanco 
of tho colleges tbemselvcs. As stated in the last Keview, tlio library of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, has n fine collection of books and that of 
tho Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, possesses perhaps tho 
finest collection of economic and commercial publications in India. Kot 
many colleges, however, own largo or up-to-date collections of books ond tho 
whole question of coUcgo libraries needs attention. 

27. School libraries arc still generally unsatisfactory. Many of them are 
inadequately supplied \rith books, and the provision of new books has been 
made more difficult by the general lack of money. Improvements arc, how- 
ovor, reported in certain provinces. 

In Madras, class libraries were formed in some schools and it is hoped that 
this policy may bo widely extended. 

In Bengal also, tho Director of Public Instruction has ordered that the 
school libraries in the Government schools should bo split up into class room 
libraries to bo kept in tho ola5«c3 in charge of the class teachers. It is reported 
that this has had some cficct in inducing tho boys to use tho library more 
frequently. 

In Bombay, n number of school boards are now realizing tho importance 
of school libraries and are beginning to supply their primary schools with boob 
for supplementary rending. 

In tho United Provinces, inspectors have made cflorts to induce schools 
to buy rcfcrcnco and illustrated books, whilo more attention has been given 
to the provision of books for juvoiulcs and books in the vernacular. Some 
boards have been able to make small additions to school libraries. 

In the Punjab, librnrios attached to villoge schools continue to be useful 
in checking a relapse into illiteracy and in providing the literate villager 
with interesting reading matter. 

In the Central Provinces, Government made grants amounting to Bs. 2,431 
during tho quinquennium to 22 village libraries, which are maintained iuver- 
nncular middle schools. 

Tho N. W. F. Province reports that librari&s attached to sceondaij'schools, 
both vcnaciilar and nnglo-vcrnncular, hove been very much improved. Tha 
institution of class libraries, mainly in high schools, has proved very useful. 
A liberal supply of periodicals and journals hos been given to all schools and it 
is satisfactory to record that very good use has been given of these both by 
boys and teachers. 

28. There arc some libraries which are doing useful work in tho fiold’ of 
oriental rcscaroh. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, ModraSjinaintains on 
oxcollcnt collection of monusoripts. During tho quinquennium 308 new 
manuscripts wero acquired. 
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In Bombay, tbe Manuscripts Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Boscaich Institute, Poona, possesses about 20,000 Sanslcrit manuscripts, many 
of whioli are rare and unpublished. Besides this collection tho Institute 
has acquired about 3,000 manuscripts which include many valuable Persian 
manuscripts. The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, which .specializes in Iranian 
literature, also added a number of books, manuscripts, etc., to its librar}'. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sociely has now more than 
69,000 books, manuscripts, etc., in its library, some 8,380 having been added 
riuring tho quinquennium. University students, who pursue po.st-graduate 
research, are allowed free access to the Society’s library, and full advantage 
of this privilege is reported to havo been taken by them. 

In Bengal, the Royal Asiatic Society has an excellent library, well stocked 
with rare manuscripts and books, where every facility is given to all serious 
students in the field of oriental learning and culture. 

The Oriental Public Library, Patna, has a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts in Arabic and Persian. Tlic number of Arabic manuscripts in tho 
library is twice as large as tTiat of Persian manuscripts. 

29. Tho Imperial Library, Calcutta, is maintained by tho Government 
of India and owes its foundation to Lord Curzon. It was fornred in 1902 by 
amalgamating the Calcutta Public Library with a number of departmental, 
libraries of the Government of India. It is located in tho Foreign and 
Military Secretariat Buildings, Esplanade East. 

Tho management of tho Library is vested in a Council which was re- 
organized in 1929. The Council consists of the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India as e^offioio Chairman, tivo members nominated 
by tho Government of Bengal, two members elected by the Calcutta Univcrsiiy 
and three members nominated by the Governor -General in Council to represent 
interests outside Calcutta, and it continues to keep in view the aims of tho 
founder that " it should be a library of reference, a working place for students, 
and a repository of materials for the future historians of India, in which, so far 
as possible, every work written about India at any time can be seen and read.'' 

There are over 340,000 volumes in ^thc Library, of which about 42,400 
were added during the quinquennium under review. It possesses reading rooms 
public and private, where facilities are offered to students and researchers. 
There is also a Reading Room intended exclusively for the use of women. 
Books arc also issued on loan outside Calcutta. Printed and card catalogues, 
both by subjects and authors, are maintained. No charges are made for using 
the Libmty. The number of volumes lent during tho quinquennium was 
61,100 and that of persons who visited tho reading rooms was 231,752. 

In 1935, the Library opened a library training class with 20 students who 
came from all over India, and at the examination held in December of the same 
year, 17 were successful. 

30, The Imperial Secretariat Library, Now Delhi, continues to serve tho 
requirements of tho various departments of the Government of India as a 
central reference and lending library. In 1936, it was decided to move tbe 
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collection of books housed in Sorton Castle, Simla, to New Delhi, and 
consequently additional accommodation and shelves were pioidded to iweive 
the entile collection in the Libra^ at New Delhi. The Library is located in the 
Imperial Secretariat Building. As stated in the last Kcvicw, a special feature 
of the Library is its collection of official publications and blue books relating to 
India and oriental countries. 

31. The Libn-iry of the Central Advisory Board of Education poMcsses 
an excellent ooUcotion of books on educational topics, periodicals iasn^ in and 
outside India and reference books of education. It is intended mainly for the 
use of educational authorities and those interested in education. It is situated 
in the Imperial Secretariat Building, Now Delhi. Books may bo consulted 
by any one interested without payment of any fee. 

(ut) Text-Book Committees. 

32. The table below futnisbes information regarding the number of books 
examined and approved during the quinquennium by Text-Book Committees. 

TABLE CXXXIV.. 

Number of books approved by Tesi-Book Committees during the quinquennium 

1032-37. 


Province. 

Booha Bzomined. 

Books approved. 

llaclru . . 

• • •• 



0,314 

7,189 

Bombay « • 

.. 



1,383 (o) 

l,092(a) 

Bengal ~. . 

.. 

• • 


7,447 

3,248 

Ponjob . . 

.. 

• • ■ > 

.. 

(t) 

384 

Bihar 

.. 



• 3,028 

1,073 

Central Fnivinecs and Bomr 



897(e) 

e70(e) 

Iforth-Wc8t Frontfor I’lroTinco 



1,042 

1,098 

Bind 


• • • • 


70(a) 

03(0) 

Delhi .. 

.. 


•• 

S,3i8 

1.S23 


AT.B.— Figurra for Bomo provincra an not nvailoblc. 

(o) For 1030-37 only. 

(6) Fignna not aroilaUc. 

(c) 1037 only, ns previous records ucrc lost in the firo of 

1 . ^ j n members of the Text-Book Committee in Madras continued 

to be 40 till 1935, when after the formation of the new province of Orissa, to 
^ich part of the Madras Presidency was transferred, it was reduced to 39# 
Aae rules for the working of the Committee were revised with’the consent of 
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Government with a view to removing certain defecsts in practice and to muinW 
them sufficiently comprehensive to give authoritative guidance where such 
guidance was needed. 

In Bombay, there are five School Book Committees to assist the Director 
of Public Instruction in determimng what books should be sanctioned. The 
Provincial School Book Committee, of which the Director of Public Instruction 
is President, considers books proposed for use in secondary schools, while the 
Primary School Book Committees, of which there are four, deal with books 
in the difierent regional languages, m., Marathi, Gujrati, Kanarese and Urdu. 

In Bengal, certain important changes were introduced in the procedure 
for the examination of the books submitted for approval to the Provincial Text 
Book Coinmittee. Formerly it had been the practice to call for text-books 
on aU subjects for prima^ and secondary schools in a single year but expe- 
rience showed that members found it difficult to examine thoroughly all books 
for the schools in one year. It was therefore decided to call for books for 
examination in a four-year cycle by rotation. 

In the United Provinces, the Provincial Text-Book Committee was abo- 
lished in 1929. The Board of High School and Intermediate Education pres- 
cribes text-books for all classes from class V to class XII, while the Board of 
Vernacular Education deals with text-books for vernacular schools and the 
primary classes of anglo-vemacular schools. There is also a Special Maktab 
Text-Book Committee which deals with text-books for maktabs. 


In the Punjab, as a result of a resolution passed in the Legislative Council, 
Government appointed in 1934 an Enquiry Committee to' examine the existing 
system of prescribing and providing books for use in schools. One of the 
recommendations of the Committee led to the abolition of the Text-Book 
Committee and its replacement by the Punjab Advisory Board for Books. 
This Board oomprbes 40 members, including four ex-qffiaio members, viz,, 
the Director of Public Instraction as the Chairman, the Deputy Directress 
of Public Instruction, the Principal of the Central Training College, and the 
Secretary ; four firom among the members of the Legislative Council ; four 
T inTTiiTiftPs of the Hon’ble the Minister for Education ; eleven members of the- 
Education Department ; six from ihe University and eleven from the members 
of the stafis of the privately managed institutions in the province. 

-Some recommendations of the Committee have already been accepted by Gov- 
ernment while others are yet under consideration. Due to uncertaiuties 
involved in the evolution of the new Board, most of the activities of the Text- 
Book Committee had either to be curtailed or suspended. Such activities, 
however, as the free display of educational films in schools and colleges, the 
preparation of maps and the free distribution of books translated by the Com- 
mittee were continued as before. 

During tiie quinquennium, the Text-Book Committee in Butina, in adffition 
to its ordinary work of selecting text-books suitable for schools, considered 
and approved six new projects for the production of text-hooks m Burmese. 

In Bihar, there was some change in the constitation of the Ter^Book 
Committee on account of the separation of Onssa from the 1st April 1936, 
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the total number of ordinary members being reduced from 18 to 16. An 
important decision taken by Government inth regard to tbe approval o{ 
text-books for primary schools is that in future no Hindi or Urdu boo^ should, 
without the special permission of the DirectorofPublic Instruction, beapproved 
by the Committee for use in any subject at the lower primaiy stage, or in any 
subject other than literature at the upper primaiy stage, which is not as far as 
possible one book printed in both the Urdu and Nagri scripts. 

In the Central Provinces, books meant for use in vernacular middle and 
anglo-vernaculat schools are examined by the various Committees of Courses 
appointed by the High School Education Board. The Text-Book Committee 
deals with books intended for use in schools other than middle and anglo- 
vernacular schools. It is felt that the existing machinery is out of date and in 
consequence the reorganization of the constitution of the Committee is under 
consideration by the provincial Government. 

At the beginning of the quinquennium, there were three main Text-Book 
Uommittees in Assam, viz., the Provincial, the Surma Valley and the Assam 
Valley Committees. Prom 1936 these three have been amalgamated into a 
Central Te^Book Committee consisting of. 10 officials and 10 non-officials 
with the Director of Public Instruction as President. The new Committee has 
^s already undertaken some valuable work such as the preparation and pro- 
duction of school text-books, dictionaries and books of juvenile interest, of 
which there is a serious shortage especially in Assamese. The other Text-Book 
Committees are those of the Khasi and Jaintia Balls and the Garo Hills. Thiy 
are practically official bodies. Text-books for tbe other Hill areas ate ar- 
ranged by the Director in consultation with the District Officers. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the Text-Book Committee conrists 

’ members, together with the Director of Public Instruction, who is ez- 
oj/laio President and the Registrar of Departmental Examinations, who is 
ox~o^v) Secretary. All books received are examined by sub-committees 
^ch consisting of 6 or mole members. Up to tiie end of 1936 the number of 
tbe sub-committees used to be nine. In 1936, it was decided to reduce the ' 


In Smd. the Vemaoular School Board Committee, formed under the Bombay 
iuIm. continues to function. It considers books in Sindhi only. 
10 members with the Director of Public Instruction as President. 

tempora^' Advisory Text-Book Committee was set up in 
tinn nf » I>“eotor of Public Instruction as President, ponding the fornia- 
7 ni.m},n™ constituted Text-Book Committee. It consisted of 6 

two T>prw,ti^r” Text-Book Committee, 

from South Onssa nominated by Government, one Bengali and one 

to represent the interests of the two com- 
Secretory Personal Asaistont to the Director who was ez-^offeio 


‘^® ®®“”®® High School aud School Leaving 

^rtibMteExaimnationsare prescribed by the Board of Secondary Education, 
e e lext-Book Committee recommends books for use in the middle and 
primaiy classes. 
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(till) Oriental Studies. 

33. Provision for oriental studies is made in ninny types of institutions. 
The courses in ordinary sciiools and coHepes include tlic study of classical 
languages (Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian), wliilo tlie iinivoraitics make proxnsion 
for advanced studies and research in oriental languages, TJierc are also a largo 
OTmber of special institutions which impart instruction in these languages. 
They include madrassahs, maktabs, mulla schools, Quran schools, Pali schools, 
tols and pathshalas. The c<lucation given in most of tliescisofan elementary 
character. 


34. There arc also ad\'anccd institutions which specialize in these studies. 

Madras, there are 18 oriental colleges for higher education in Sanskrit. 
Of these, 13 are aided, 4 unaided and one is under tlie mnnagenicnt of a local 
body. The ciirolmcnt in these colleges increased from 576 in 1931-32 to 587 
in 1936-3<. Hierc are also two Sanskrit colleges for women with 15 students. 

In Bombay, there is a Sanskrit College at Poon.a which was opened by the 
Poona Sanskrit Association in 1929 with the object of providing instruction 
in the ancient sliastras on traditional lines.' There were 20 students at the end 
of the quinquennium. The Blwndarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
the K. U. Camn Oriental Institute, Bombay, and the Bombay Brnnch of the 
Royal jVsiatic Society are doing original research in oriental learning. The 
Bhnndarknr Institute has undertaken, for the last 19 3 'enrs, the important 
enterprise of preparing a critical edition of the Mahahharata, The Gama 
Institute specializes in Iranian literature and awards fellowships and prizes 
for rcsenrcii work, essnj's an<l lectures. The Bombay Branch of the Rojml 
Asiatic Society published during the quinquennium five volumes of its journal 
containing a number of articles of interest to scholars. The Miinansa ‘V^dj'al.aya, 
Poona, specializes in the " critiwil stud)' of the Mimnnsa Slmstrn and other 
"Vcdic requisites forming a useful asset towards the encoumgement of original 
rcse.arch.'’ while the Indian Hi.storical Research Institute carries on original 
research in historical subjects. The Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mnndal 
posse.sses rai- collections of manuscripts, records, dnftars in Marathi, Sanskrit 
and Persian bearing on the economic and'ndministrativc history of the Dcccan 
for the last four hundred years. During the qiiinquemiiiim, a number of 
useful hi.storical dociinwiils in Persian and Jlarathi wore published in the 
Quarterly iToumal of the Mnndal. 

The IIistoric.ll Jliiscum, Satara, also possesses nn c.vccllent collection of 
manuscripts, historical ])riuts, drawings, pictures, etc. A number of books, 
coins and pictures were added to the Museum during the quinquennium. 

In Bengal, the Oriental Department of the Sanskrit College, wliich is 
maintained by Government, tenches Vc<la, ■\’’cdnnte, Smriti, Nynya and 
Vvakaran There were 1 44 students in the Oriental Department in 1936-37 
against 105 students in 1931-.32. The Bengal Sanskrit Associ.ihon and the 
East Bengal Saraswat Samnj arc doing e.xccllcnt work for the promotion of 
Sanskrit studies. The Calcutta Madrasah which was') ho first cdiirotionnl 
institution to be established by the British in India offers facilities for advanced 
studies in Islamic culture. It was founded in 1< 81 by ^^nrrcn Hastings 
and is maintained by Government, 
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In tho United Provinces, the Sanslorit College, Benares, -nrhich was started 
b 7 tlic East India Company in. 1791 and bos bad many distinguisbed Sanskrit 
scbolars connected with it, continued to be a centre of advanced studies and 
icscarcli work. The number of students increased from 610 in 1931-32 to G53 
in. 1936-37 and from 65 to GS in tho Anglo-Sanskrit Department. Beside 
printed books, 1,232 Sanslcrit manuscripts, including many rare and important 
Sanskrit works, were added to the library of the College. 

Tiio oriental institutes at Lucknow and Dcoband continued to impart 
instruction of a high standard in Arabic and Islamic culture. The Hindustani 
Academy wliiob was foimdcd in 1926 by Government to preserv'e, foster and 
develop Hindi and Urdu literature, mnintaiirs a literary staff to compile and 
edit books and also awards prizes to encourage tho production of original works. 

In the Punjab, an Orientsil College is maintained by tho University with 
the main object of promoting tho advanced study of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian 
and such modern Indian languages as tho Syndicate may prescribe. The 
number of students on the roll on the 31st March 1937 was 152. 

In Bihar, tho Dliarma Samaj Sanskrit College at Sluzaffarpur is managed 
by Govornment. The number of pupils in the College rose from 268 in 1931-32 
to 601 in 1936-37. This plicnoracnn'l increase in the roll is due partly to tho 
provision of enlarged boatel accommodation and partly also to a growing ap- 
preciation of tho import.ancc of Sanskrit learning. Tho Madrasah Islamia 
,§ha)n.sul Iltida at Patna, which is also managed by Government, has a rccoid 
of steady improvement during the past five years in respect of its enrolment, 
staff and buildings. Tho number of students increased from 278 in 1931-32 to 
327 in 1936-37. 

^ Tho Central Provinces and Berar Litcraiy Academy, which was founded 
m 1928-2D with tho object of preserving, fostering and developing the three 
mam language's and literatures of the prownce, viz., Hindi, Marathi ond Urdu, 
w progressing well. Its funds havo been devoted chiefly to tho payment of 
honoraria to authors of original works. A small library has also been started. 

Assam, there are n Government SanskTit College and a Government 

• 1933-34 high nudrosnh courses were introduced in the latter 

institution. . 

In Oriasa, there is 
^^^^’167 students on 
tniied^by the Maharaj 
students on the rolls. 

Cuttack is tho only one 
stage, 

I • ' 

{viii) Moral and Physical Training. 

Tlicro has been no appreciable improvement in the direction of moral 
Instruction m schools. 

- . ThoMndras Boport obscrr’cs that " moral instruction ns it is oiganized 
in Bccondnty schools is not much of a success and if it is to proye.nn effective 
moans ot moral training, it should receive more* serious atfentibn than is bes- 


one Sanskrit College at Puri maintained by Government 
tho roll. There is also another Sanskrit CoDcge main- 
n of Parlnkimcdi and aided by Government. It has 132' 
Of the mndra 5 s.atis in Orissa, the Madrasah Sultartia at 
which carriesthV study of Islamic ciiltom to an advanc^ 
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towed on it at present Moral instruction wliich fails to develop a 

predilection for right conduct and to inspire a faith in moral forces is a mete 
waste of breath and time. It is, however, hoped that the intrinsic value of the 
subject will be better realized and the teaching of it will be better organized, 
so that moral instruction may serve as a true foundation of the pupils, character 
during its formative stage at sdiool. The results so fur achieved tend to prove 
that moral instruction is of little value imlcss it is based on the essentials of 
religion.”^ 

The Assam Heport also states that “ it is worse than useless to attempt to 
inculcate morals by lectures in the school room, Such instruction should bo 
^vouathomc or by religious instructors in church, mosque, temple or 
namghar 

The every day life of a school, however, should provide the teacher with 
ample opportunities for inculcalang the fundamental qualiiios of honesty, 
truthfulness and brotherlincss, and this incidental instruction can bo supple- 
mented by special lessons based on stories drawn from the literature of all 
religions. "A teacher who has a genuine faith in moral values and a real 
enthusiasm for inculcating them carmot fail to make the subject interesting 
to pupils.”^ 

36. If little stimulus has been given to moral instruction during the period 
under review, considerable progress has been made in physical training. Games 
have been better organized, new methods of physical training liave hcett-in-., 
troduced, and interest has been aroused in the indigenous games. The sub- 
ject has received careful attention in rural as well as in urban areas, and there 
has also been a marked improvement in the organization of gomes for girls. 


In Madras, a number of schemes for the acquisition and improvement of 
playing fields were submitted and liberal provision was mode by Government 
in the way of playground grants and subsidies, though in some years financial 
difficulties prevented some Managing Bodies from taking full advantage of 
them. Adequate plots of Government land were also assigned for use “■ 


as 


playgrounds. Other improvements were the gradual replacement 
mato of the old type by properly trained physical training instructors', rtho*' 
crowing roahzation on the part of educational institutions of the n^ for 
■lioviding physical activities for all instead of for a few star performers only 
Md the Woptible improvement in the spirit displayed in mter-school,com- 
wstitions as a result of the increasing realization of the value of playing the 
'*-Mme apart from winning it. Inter-collegiate tonmamonts in t^ major -games 
were aL organized under the auspices of the Umvenuty. The conduct of 
^ resc' tournaments is in the hands of six local divisional orgamzabons m the 
SSitres of the province; A sumof-Ks. 6,000 is annually povided.foi 
,, running the tonmaments. 

In Bombay also, there has been a groat improvement in the a^tnde of th( 
nnblffi and of the managing bodies of schools towards phymeal edueabon am 
-acre a re now very few secondary schools which do not make prow 

ysgo 70. 

» ABsain, page 09. 
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mon of some kind oT another foi physical cducatioD. In many schools dofinito 
nsiiods ore set aside in the oonxso of the week both for games and for Swedish 
fell or gymnastics, and tliis is true of all Govominont schools. 

In Bengal, though financial stringency did not pemit the imde^king 
of schemes of physical education, it was possible to btyld up a solid founda- 
tion upon which future schemes for tho introduction of well-dcvis^ courses of 
physical education in tiro province can bo based. An outstanding feature of the 
ponod was the growth of public opinion in favour of physical i^ucatiom 
Me change in tho outlook was duo in a great measure to tho excellent work 
done by the Students Welfare Committee of tho Calcutta University. Eoyi^ 
syllabuses in physical training wore issued for schools. A Physical Training 
Centro was set up by Government whore university graduates could take up a 
.jurse of physical training lasting for one year. It rvas contemplated that tho 
graduates trained at this Centro might combine tbc duties of academic teaching 
and of physical training in schools. It is reported that the Centro is fidfilling 
a very important function and the necessity for putting it on a permanent basis 
is now generally recognised. The AU-Bengal Teachers’ Association also 
organized from 1932 short vacation courses of physical training for high school 
teachers in order to meet the dem.ands of the schools, and about 80 teachers 
were trained each year. The University of Calcutta appointed an Organize 
of Physical Education. As a result of this, intcr-coUcgiatc games and athletic 
competitions were bettor organized than in tho past. The University Rowing 
Club did good work and made rowing increasingly popular amongst Calcutta 
students. 

In the United Provinces, tbc three Superintendents of Phyweal Training 
have continued to train teachers in new methods of physical training and special 
attention has been paid to their adoption in rural schools. An innovation has 
been the sending of women teachers, to the Y. W. C. A. course of physical 
education in Calcutta, who on their return will train other women teachers in 
methods suitable for girls school'!, ' The Lucknow Chri.stinn College has a Phy- 
sical Training College attached with a two years’ course. Its products cxpeii- ~ 
cnee no dilliculty in finding employment in various schools. Tho Seva 
Bharat hlandnl, Benares, also trains teachers in physical exercises, concentrating 
chiefly on tho indigenous system. Tlic Luclaiow Intcr-Sohools and Colleges^ 
Athletic Association has also done very useful work in tho matter of improving 
the standord of games generally. The Education department has prepared a ■ 
detailed syllabus of physical training exercises for boys from C to 14 years old ' 
in tho vernacular on the lines of tho English 'Board- of Education physical 
training syllabus and is proposing to publish a syllabus for gymnastics for 
older boys. 

In tbc Punjab, physical training has now been made compnlsoiy for all 
intermediate students 1^ the university and all colleges arc required to employ 
one or more properly qualified physical tiainmg supervisors, la the sohoob 
tho new type of physical training instnictor has already made his influence 
felt. Games, during and after school hours, are organized more enrefuDy and 
aystcmutically. Inter-school tournaments have been revived in some districts , 
and a largo number of lefcshcr courses for vernacular teachers have beiln held 
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by the assistant district inspectors of schools for physical traimng. These 
courses, followed by regular and intensive supervision, have brought about a 
noticeable change in the physical training work in rural schools. Almost 
every village school has now a teacher with some knowledge of modem physical 
training methods. 


In Burma, there has been marked progress in physical education in anglo- 
vemacular and English schools and some progress in vemaculr schools also. 
In addition to the Bangoon Schools Athletic Association, which was in existence 
at the beginning of the quinquennium, eleven Schools Athletic ARannigtinT^ff 
Lave been formed in the districts. Government has now under consideration 
a scheme for the creation of a special inspectorate for physical training for the 
whole province. One Deputy Inspector and one Deputy Inspectress for 
Physical Training were appointed in 1936. 

In the Bangoon 'University on excellent swimming pool was completed 
in 1936, towards the cost of which the University gave Es. 28,932 while the 
constituent colleges contributed the balance. 

In Bihar, all the zila schools have qualified drill masters, but the work in 
private schools is generally unsatisfactory. The four physical training instruc- 
tors, one attached to each of the four secondary training schools in the province, 
continued to do good work throughout the quinquennium. 


In the Central Provinces, the Nagpur University introduced a scheme of 
compulsory physical education by which every male student studying for the 
intermediate examinatiou*was required to pursue, for at least one year, an 
approved course of physical instruction. In order to enable the colleges to 
take full advantage of the scheme, the University appointed, for the first two 
years of its operation, three physical instructors. All the Government high 
schools and normal schools, with a few exceptions, are also provided with 
physical training instniotois. In fact, physical education has received special 
attention in all schools. The old drill is gradually being replaced by physical 
exercises prepared to suit boys at different stages of growth. 


In Assam, physical training has been .made compulsory for teachers under 
40 years of age, but many who have exceeded this age have volunteered for 
training and become proficient, iu®hi advance during the quinqueniiium 
has been made in regard to organized games teught in connexion with physical 
training It is reported that inter-school, inter-madrasah, inter-valley and 
divisioMl toumaments_.are how the order of the day in the province. 


are 
have also 
accom- 


r_ Worth-West Erontier Province, whole time phyeical instruotors 
^ fin XaMlo-vemaoular schools. Trained bandmasters have ; 

'Sjto.d i» »«• So.1. t« ik. 1«T« f ™ 

oaent of bag-pipe and fife-bands. 

InSmd,physicalU^h^gh-be»m^ 

mediate class m of the primary section of English- 

The department encourages simflor training in the upper 

t. _ 
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. In Orissa, all iihe colleges have physical instiuctoia on the staff. 

In Delhi also, once the beginning of the quinquennium the impoitance of 
games and phjrical drill has received increased emphasis. The selection of 
teachers £com the rural area is made in such a way os to bring in almost every 
centre. A large number of the teachers who underwent training have made a 
good beginning on returning to their schools. In the urban area, in which the 
Delhi Municipal Committee controls the bulk of the primary schools, a physical 
instaructor, trained at Madras, has been appointed by the Committee. Of the 
physical training instructors working in secondary schools two have been 
trained on modem lines. 


’’ (ir) Boy Scouts. 

37. There has been remarkable progress in the scouts movement. The 
number of scouts (including those in In^n States) has risen &om 189,761 in ' 
1932 to 349,08^ in 1937. 



TABT.li! CXXXV. 
Boy Scouts, 1937, 


Froriace. 


Ko.ofgroopg. 


Total of all 
ranb. 


Sladias . . . . , 

JBoraba; .. 

Bengal . . 

Voited ProTinces .. 

Puajab . . 

Bihv .. 

Central PioTlnoes and Berar 
.Assam .. 


700 

1,862 

070 

2,416 

1,862 

262 

1,168 

422 


21,044 
62,307 
18,738 
64,443 
64,449 
10,082 ' 
30,657 
12 , 126 ., 


3forth.West Frontier ProTince 
Orissa . , 


143 6 , 764 . 

61 2,601 


, s 
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Boy Scout, 1937— corM. 


Brovinco. 

Number of 
groups. 

Total of nil 
ranks. 

Delhi 



73 

2,035 

Baluehlataa 



13 

OOB 

Bangalore 



27 

1,067 

Bajpntuie 



33 

sea 

Central India 



23 

716.'.- 

Wsstom India States Agen^ 



a 

I.8i7 

Eastern Slates Ageniw 



14S 

ijm 

Hyderabad Britisb AdminiaterGd Aroea 



81 

1,228 

Indian States . . . , . . 

•• 


1,670 

61,701 

• j * 


Total 

•• 

11,443 

340.084 ' 


— ^Figures for Burma and Sind are not availabla. 


Most piovincial Govemmonts give annual grants to tlio Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciations to carry on the work of organizing the movement in their rcepeotivo 
areas. 


38. In the United Provinces, while the ordinary Boy Scouts Association 
is a branch of the all-India body, the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association is 
practically confined to that province. The strength of the Seva Sanuti boy 
scouts including cubs and rovers was 85,398 in 1937. It is reported that the 
healthy spirit of rivalry between these two associations continued without 
proving prejudicial to the interests or cffioioncy of either. 


■ 39. The progress made in the sooula movement in India during 1932-37 

is striking. The fact that the numbers have gone up so rapidly clearly shows 
iMht boys and their parents appreciate the value of outdoor recreation and 
tfames, the scope for the study, of nature and the training in character which 
the mo'veihont affords to its member. The record of the social service rendered 
by the scouts is commendable. The work done by the Punjab boy scouts 
the earthquake in Quetta and by the Bihar scouts during the ea^- 
qbake -in their province wiU find a place in the history of this country. The 
.public also have now begun to appreciate their servxces and are loarmng to rely 
bh thm help. 


(x) Girl Guides. 


yuf 

> 40 Great ptoeress has also been made in the girl guides movement. 
IflSS^thftotal meSbership S7.G57 : bv the end of 1937 it reached 40,760. 


In 
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The girl guides movomont is spreading tlironghout all sections of the com* 
munity. There arc school and college companies, purdah companies, companies 
in leper colonics, in schools for blind and crippled children and in borstal 
institutions. The spirit of service and true citizenship among girls is fostered 
wherever the movement takes root. 

Progress has also been made in training Indian guiders, one of the most 
important aspects of the movement. Almost equally important is the trans* 
lation of guide literature and it is gratifying to note that practically all the 
necessary books are now obtainable in the more important languages of the 
country. Several new books have also been written and published in India to 
meet tho special needs of Indian girls. 


(®i) Medical inspection of scJiool children. 


41. The work of medical inspection of school children has been much 
handicapped on account of financial stringency. 

/■ 

As a measiuc of retrenchment, with effect from the beg inning of the quin- 
quennium, tho Madras Government directed the discontinuance of grants &om 
provincial funds towards tho cost of raoJicaLinspeotion. Government have, 
however, been considering for some time past tho question of introducing, as 
early as possible, an intensive system of medical inspection with provision for 
foUowing-up work though satisfactory and practicable arrangements have yet 
to be framed. 


In Bombay, on account of lack of funds, regular medical inspection m- 
volving tho keeping of records of weight, ^licight, chest measiuements, etc, 
cannot be held either in every Government secondary school or in every aided 
school. A number of recognised schools, however, do conduct rogMar mescal 
inspections of their pupils and maintain the necessary records. Medial 
inspection of students in colleges is conducted every year under the auspices 
of tho University. 

In Bengal, very little was done during the quinquennium in toray 

organized scheme of mcibcal 

scheme drawn up for jntroducmg such a system m sehoMa 

and high madrassata ou'tsido C.ilctttta was “d^tratively approved by 
G^vcri^ent, it was not possible for them to find the requisite funds. 

■ • Tho United Provinces have, hoivever, established 

psiw otr 5 

m o^ration, 3 with officers This scheme which was originally meant 
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oxtpiiili'fl 10 nil fclionl rltiWrKii. In fivo lnrf!<* r-cliiwl rliniri hnvr Wn 

cstnlilisliM for llio of wliori* ffo*’ trcntnunt h piwn. TJio 

nrhomo lm«j ln'on n Hiicorv; aiKl it !•» 5>rrtpo./‘»l to tlie offd.ool 

clinics nnfl to incitirlo jirtivnion fnr pirh nl'/>. 

In tlic Timjnli «Isi> nlfcnliim nns f-hcri 'Itirim: llic f)<iii4'|iicnnitim to 
nicdicnl iti'ijicction nml of cJiiMrcn, Die Himla Mitrtkips] 

Committer lins iiiiiilc C4»injir<"l«'n’'!V<’ s«rniiif;'’m'‘iilA in tliis innlter. Son.* 
liifih prliools in tlir jiroviiire tmvi a w i ll-orpajii/nl M'yN ni of mwlicsl in«p^ljoa 
os ncil ns n rnedicai ftiiid for li:- tii>V.-i> nnrl i i|tji|.m< «t of tlm jrliwl tlitpa- 
ran'. To tliis fund c.-ich hoy above the primary standard cnniribiiles two 
nnnns per men', cm. rnniniiiitiK well -known non-poi'or-ous 

modicincs Imvobcen ory.inirivl fnuii th*- rcJimj] lied CroM Fund in rosne rural 
occondnry fcliooU obo. 

In liiirmn, incdic-al cxatiiiintion of ll)'* rc'id-'nt nftidi-uls of llic tinivcryily 
was inlrwlnrcd in tii>* ynr i;>>l*r.ri. IJnl tli'* niimfMT of r'dimds in wljirh 
mc^iical iiisix-rlion is provid<*l Ii.j; fall* n from I7G to 17 on necount of tt» 
witlidrawni of Oovernm* nt itr.ints for tliis puqx* >• rmr<- 1I»3I. Towanis tie 
rnd of the quinquennium, Imwi-vcr, pto|>>-.ili were submitle.! to tJovemment 
to revive the rclictn'' f*jr the in«*'li'‘.it inspeetion of rclmol children. 

In Tlihar, the MVlem o( in-pe-tion of hi-di sj'h'vds remaintvl th? 

ratne ns in the pr("e.iin«« qiiinqncnniuin. n .* 'ho.d oflJrcr and nn nsdsfast 

fchfxd medir.sl oflicer bcmij .ippoititn) to I»ok nft( r the hi}:h wdiwls of evi 
division. A» rcc.-jn]<tlir nielii-al iji'jvctionof pupils of jni'ldl** scJjofA*, Govern- 
ment isiiicd necc-' try initniesions to nil dirfrict h>>»rils in )f'3.7. Many r-f 
the hoards have nminjc-l for the in-.He.il inspwlion with the help of tin* staff 
already employed; crt.iin Imr-ts have .arr.ino d for th” nnslie-il jnsp-ction 
of the pupils in primary eehwili at o. 

In the Ccntr.d Pruvinre*, the N’.wrp'ir Univrreity appointe*! medical officer* 
in 1031 to coTi'lnct tiie ia*s!i'Ml iimpcetion of university fetmlenta in all tije 
alTiliatetl ciille;;e4. In <5overi»nvnt niisl“-verimeul.ir schw*!- nho a w^W 
nyfitcra sif me*lieal in.jietii.in of nli It-iys is numtaine.lj- -It i,s rejvirtesl fitst 
pris'ato fclimd « have ntwi le'.tun to foil »w this hvstcin, hut most of the^^ sclioohi 
are liandicapped hy lack of fund'. 

_ In A.v.am, nl! fiovernment Ki^h jchoo!». except .'^hillon.l. arerc periodically 
inspcctecl hy medical ollicens, bm jj i i reported that in ni.anv cafcs the inspectioa 
was jierfunctoiy. 

In the \orth-Wcit Frontier Prewinc”, the rcheine of me<lical inspection 
of rchool rhil.lren renviined eoafine-i to Ivoy..’ pchooLs Inoatecl in certain muni- 
cip.al nre.is, Ihoufjh in it wms exteic'leii to two more towns. School dispen- 
aaries Inivo heon cit.ihlished in mine lujjh schoeds. 

In Sind, there is no nmingcnicut fur inccliral iniqtection in most scLoob. - 
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, In Orissa also, no provision existed for the medical inspection of school 
students in South Orissa till the 1st April 1936. The system in vogue in 
North Orissa ivos then extended to cover the whole province. 

In Delhi, the work of medical inspectors of schools until the end of the 
year 1936 was confined to medical examination of school children twice a year 
The treatment of defects was left largely to parents or school masters who 
happened to be provided with first aid boxes. In the urban areas, one 
woman sub-assistant surgeon and two men sub-assistant surgeons with a few 
part-time workers undertook the work of medical examination. In the rural 
area, the inspection is carried out by the sub-assistant surgeon in charge of 
rural dispensaries. In October 1936, a representation was made by the Health 
Department to the various local authorities pointing out that the existing system 
of school medical service served no useful purpose and that school clinics should 
be established and a larger staff employed. The New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee and the Notified Area Committee have agreed to open clinics. In Delhi 
city the problem presents greater difficulties as there is a large number of small 

schools scattered all over the city. f 

! 

42. In this connection, the following remarks made in the Bengal Report 
ate apposite : — “ An ideal arrangement ^ould bo to have a weU paid and 
whole-time medical officer attached to each school, but this appears to be almost 
a utopian scheme. But groups of schools can profitably join together to 
engage a medical officer for examining the health of the school children. The 
umversity could do a great deal if they inristed on the employment of a full- 
time or a part-time medical officer being one of the conditions of recognition 
of high schools." ^ 

43. In any scheme of medical inspection the co-operation of school autho- 
rities and parents is essential. Teachers should carefully watch the physical 
welfare of the pupils under their charge ^and parents should not neglect to take 
prompt action in the case of a child in whom physical defects have been pointed 
out. Although some improvement is noticeable, the re^onso and co-operation 
of the parents are still far from what they should be. 

(wit) Junior Bed Cross, and St. John’s Ambulance Societies. 

4i. Mention may be mode here of the Junior Bed Cross and St. John's 
Ambulance Societies, which are doing very useful work in this direction. 

The former in particular is making rapid headway. A feature worthy 
of note is the fact that the movement has now spread to girls’ schools as well 
as boys’, and during the lost five years the girb’ membership has risen £com 
3,656 to 33,468. 


1 Beagsl, page 103. 
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mOQBESS or SSDOAXlOIt IN DIOIA. 


The following table gives the total membership of the Junior Eed CroM 
in the various provinces in British India and Indian States at .the end of 1937 


TABLE CXXXVII, 

Membership of the Junior Red Cross, 1937, 


Nome of Branch. 


Number 

Number of Membets* 


of 

groups. 

Bops. 

Oirla. 

Total. 

Medrei .. .. .. 

a. 

344 

13.216 

4,666 

n,«ii 

Bointm; . . . . , , 

- 

67 

2,090 

1,232 

3,022 

Bcngftl . « . . . . 

.. 

160 

7.720 

387 

8,107 

United Provmcea., , 


6.036 

106,831 

4,302 

II0223 

Punjiib .. .. , 


6,304 

262,713 

12,822 

205,636 

Bihar . . 

n 

. 

ID 

401 

6 

406 

Central PioTineea and Betar 

624 

14,614 

2.764 

17,278 

As&aiii . . » . , , ^ , 


82 

2,663 

832 

3,400 

MortMVeat Frontier Frorince 


0 

208 


208 

Bind 


102 

6,048 

1,133 

6,181 

Delhi 

N 


10,148 

1,346 

11,494 

Btiiptitaiia 



374 

66 

429 

Central India 


6 

212 

36 

248 

Western India States Agency 



410 

440 

869. 

Mysore 

* • 


2,329, 

--'■' 604 " 

' 3,023 

Jodhpur 

,, 


..SilSG 

2,340 

4,628 

BsTodfr . . , , 



2,360 

SOI 

3JI67 

Tcsvitnconi ' 





nt 

Kotab 


H 

1,678 

71 

1,749 

Total 


12,105 

424,602 

33,468 

468,07# 


T groups with a total membership of 192,616. •' 

groups went up to 12,105 with a total-membership of, » 
40«,uro. the movtocnt has now penetrated into all the provinces in British "!.' 
India and soyoral. Indian States. 
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The chief aims of the movement in schools are ns follows 

“ The Indian Junior Ecd Cross is organized to inculcate the practice 'of 
health habits among school children and in others, to rouse the 
spirit of service and promote world friendliness. The school 
children look after their personal health hy practising simple laws 
of health and making others do the same. Morning health parades, 
which include inspection of clothes, teeth and nails, arc a routine 
procedure, and aclcansingof those who are found dirty is a feature 
of the schools. Juniors maintain school hygiene hy making 
themselves responsible for keeping class rooms, urinals, latrines 
^and school compounds clean and tidy. They also keep a first 
aid cupboard under the supcri'ision of a qualified First Aider 
and maintain a school vegetable garden. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Junior Red Cross movement is now well 
estoblished in most provinces and provides a valuable medium for 
practical health education in schools. There are signs that the 
continued emplmsis on the practice of health rules is having a 
definite oilcct on the standard of cleanliness and hygiene while 
varied social service activities arc edneating the children in giving 
service to others.” f 

{mi) Educalwmv, broadcasling. 

4fi. Educational broadcasting has been vory successful in tiio West. 
There is no reason why in time it shoul^not bo successful in India. The 
Broadcasting Department, which came into c.vistcnco on the 1st of April 
1935, has always kept tho educational aspect of its activities in view. At 
the end of the quinquennium, tho Department laid down a tentative policy of 
educational broadcasting and invited suggestions from n number of cduca* 
tionists in India. It is ns yet too early t6 say liow for this policy will meet 
the icquircmcnts of educational institutii^ns. Its development will bo discus- 
sed in the subsequent Review ; but tho prospects scorn to bo bright. 

< 



